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Memorandum by Professor Rhys 

The evidence on the subject of Irish and Irish litera- 
ture is not very bulky, but it is of far-reaching impor- 
tance. Of the witnesses to whom we are here chiefly 
indebted, Dr. Douglas Hyde (Appendix to Third De- 
port, pp. 311-7) and Mr. Edward J. Gwynn (Appendix 
to Third. Deport, pp. 333-9) have concentrated their 
attention on the subject of Irish. We have also had 
evidence from the Dev. Dr. Salmon, of Trinity College 
(Appendix to Third Deport, pp. 371, 372), the Dev. Dr. 
Delany, of University College (Appendix to First De- 
port, p. 92), and Sir Howland Blennerhassett, of 
Queen’s College, Cork (Appendix to Third Deport, 
p. 194) ; the subject was also referred to by the Right 
Hon. O’Conor Don (Appendix to First Deport, p. 117), 
and Dr. Michael F. Cox (Appendix to First Deport, 
p. 208). These witnesses are typical in their way, but 
so far as concerns our inquiry no one of them can be 
treated as a duplicate of any other, so that when the 
evidence of all points in one direction, as for instance 
in the matter of the claim of Celtic to a place among the 
studies recognised by an Irish University, it cannot be 
readily set aside. Dr. Hyde proceeds to work with warmth 
and enthusiasm, by which we mean nothing derogatory, 
but the reverse, since we regard enthusiasm as a motive 
power not to be supplied by any amount of negation 
and criticism. On the other side, the search-light of 
criticism as directed by the skilled hand of Dr. Salmon 
helps us to see the range of the possibilities ; and Mr. 
Gwynn takes up an intermediate position of great 
strength, covered partly by the logic of Dr. Delany’s 
experience. This being so, one has in the interest of 
clearness to give the lead to Dr. Hyde, the President 
of the Gaelic League, and its deputed representative 
before the Commission. The Gaelic League is the body 
which directs the Celtic movement in Ireland, and that 
movement has largely to do with the Irish language and 
its literature: the League and the Movement may be 
described as follows in the President’s own words, 
p. 311: — 

“ I think I had better say, before I go further, that 
the Gaelic League is not a political body, nor is it an 
industrial body, but it is what I might call an educa- 
tional body tinged with an industrial strain. Its 
aim is to reform all education in Ireland, from the 
National School to the University, upon native and 
autochthonous lines. It believes that until this be 
done education will never get a real grip upon the 
Irish people. The Gaelic League has over 400 affi- 
liated branches, and they are conducting class work, 
and other teaching, upon these lines — teaching the 
people to respect themselves, and to know something 
about themselves, their language, and their history. 
These branches are to be found in every county and 
in every city in Ireland. They are comprised of men 
and women of all descriptions of politics and of all 
religions. The Gaelic League has never shown the 
slightest disposition to take part in either party poli- 
tics or polemics. It reaffirmed this principle unani- 
mously at its last congress. It is an almost purely 


on a Department of Irish Studies. 

educational body, whose aim is to develop Ireland 
from within itself, or, in other words, to make edu- 
cation in Ireland as effective as possible, by develop- 
ing what is instinctive in the people. We believe 
that all real education should have its roots in the 
hearts and feelings of the people ; should be such as 
the people will naturally respond to. We believe that 
the plastering on of a foreign outside husk, called by 
courtesy, education, is the very negation of that real 
education which draws out of men and women what 
is latent in them, because it touches the feelings and 
the soul.” 

Then comes the following account of what the League 
is doing : — 

“ Started only nine years ago by a few nameless 
people, the League has, within that period, brought 
a certain degree of culture, of literature, and of 
music, home to thousands upon thousands of Irish- 
men and women, whose ancestors had once been cul- 
tured, but who had themselves no culture of any 
kind, because they had failed to assimilate a culture 
that was foreign to them. The Gaelic League has, in 
fact, established a kind of University of its own. 
Hundreds of pounds are given away in prizes for lite- 
rature, oratory, music, and singing, at its annual 
festival, which they call the Oireachtas. It has 
established slimmer schools on the American system. 
It owns a weekly and monthly paper. It owns 
spacious premises, and a staff of secretaries, organi- 
sers, and officers, to which it pays over £1,000 a year. 
It has now marked out a three years’ course in the 
Irish language, and it will conduct examinations 
annually ; it will give certificates or degrees.” 

The operations of the League are reviewed next 
from the publisher’s point of view : — 

“ Now, with regard to literature, it is well known 
that few books are read in Ireland ; publishers regard 
Ireland as almost a negligible quantity ; yet what 
has the Gaelic League found? The total output of 
the Gaelic League press last year exceeded a quarter 
of a million books and pamphlets (of course, many of 
them primary books published at cheap prices, but 
not all of them, for many were editiones principes 
of Irish poets never published before), and* the total 
sale almost touched 200,000. Almost the only busi- 
ness done in Ireland in the publishing line is done 
by the Gaelic League in Irish, although the Irish 
speakers are only one in seven, or so, of the entire 
population. All the native and energising culture of 
Ireland lies with them. And how has the machinery 
for all this been financed? It has not been by the 
great or by the wealthy I assure you. It has been by 
the pennies of the poor. When, in the month of 
March last, we set aside the week upon which fell 
St. Patrick’s Day to make an appeal for funds to the 
people, the people subscribed to us about £2,000, of 
which over £203 was collected in pennies, halfpennies, 
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and, I believe, hundreds of farthings as well, and 
sent to the bank in copper. Now, why is this? Why 
have we seized such hold upon the popular imagina- 
tion? Why have we been enabled, with only the 
pennies of the poor behind us, to organise so huge a 
scheme of teaching ? It is because we are giving in 
return something that is appreciated. It is because 
we are making Ireland interesting for the Irish ; 
because we are appealing to the national factor in 
education.” 

Later, after stating that the Gaelic League is publish- 
ing a large amount of Irish literature every day, he 
adds words (p. 316) to the effect that the only writers 
of books in Ireland at present seem to be Irish-speaking 

P The last point, however, is elaborated in another 

S rraph (p. 311), more especially in its relation to 
culture, as follows : — 

“ The Gaelic League has the best possible reason for 
believing that if Ireland is to become a really cul- 
tured country, and an artistic country, she must cease 
to imitate, and must take up the thread of her own 
past, and develop from within upon native lines. 
The ’moment Ireland broke with her own Gaelic past 
(and that is only a few score years ago), she fell 
away hopelessly from all intellectual and artistic 
effort. She lost her musical instruments, she lost her 
music, she lost her games, she lost her language and 
popular literature, and with her language she lost 
her intellectuality. The attempt to impose foreign 
games and music and poetry. from outside, in place 
of what she has lost, has been futile. The harp and 
the bag-pipe may have been extinguished, but it is 
only to have their place taken by the concertina and 
the melodeon. The game of hurling may have been 
largely wiped out, but the game of cricket has never 
been substituted for it. The poems of Ossian and of 
Owen Roe are, indeed, forgotten, but have they been 
replaced by Tennyson or Wordsworth? They have 
been replaced by nothing. We had in Gaelic Ireland 
an art which evolved a school of design that was dis- 
tinguished throughout Europe, and whose remains 
(to be seen to-day only in our museums and our ruins) 
testify as well to the marvellous skill of the crafts- 
man, as to the genius of the artist. To-day art has 
utterly disappeared, and we believe that in conse- 
quence of its disappearance even our industries have 
suffered.” 

In answer to a question as to the art of making 
coloured glass for church windows, an article which is 
understood to be now largely imported from Germany, 
the following words of Dr. Hyde’s are worth quoting, 
p. 315 : — 

“ As you have mentioned that, I may say we have 
established now in Dublin a school for the production 
of Irish art glass which, I think, will at least equal 
and probably beat the continental school, and it is 
interesting, from my point of view, to remark that 
the man mainly responsible for the establishment of 
that school is a product of the Gaelic League, Mr. 
Edward Martyn, of Tillyra Castle, who, having be- 
come a Gaelic Leaguer, and learned to read Irish, 
took a chief part in establishing this school.” 

How the language movement and the industrial move- 
ment join their forces may be gathered from the follow- 
ing passage in the witness’s evidence, p. 312 : — 

“ The Gaelic League has been steadily actuated by 
the belief that in this country education must be in- 
tellectually nationalised, and that it will then, but 
not till then, re-act, upon our economics. The very 
deep and real economic' movement, which is taking 
a grip mpon Ireland, in the form of dairying and 
banking societies, and home industries, whose mem- 
bers number, I should say, dose upon 70,000 people, 
has instinctively sought for and found support from 
the intellectual movement. Having first succeeded in 
founding economic and dairying centres, people 
speedily discovered that to increase their economic 
effectiveness, they must stimulate the interest of their 
supporters all along the line of national development, 
and it is the commonest thing for these societies to 
strengthen themselves by grafting our intellectual 
movement on to their economic one, and thus, in con- 
nection with what was primarily an industrial move- 
ment, we find a revival of the native dances, music, 


and language, and the establishment of village 
libraries full of Irish books, as a glance at the reports 
of the branches in any number in their organ will . 
show. The development of these social and intellec- 
tual activities cannot fail to have an important effect 
in staying the emigration of the people from the 
country to the towns, which, I believe, is such an 
important problem in English life to-day. Unhap- 
pily our_ town is America. Make Ireland intellectu- 
ally interesting, and the people will desire to live in 
it and develop it. We believe that one great cause 
of our decayed industries, and dwindling population, 
is to be found in the fact that our education from 
highest to lowest has been an education for export 
and not for home consumption.” 

The foregoing extracts will suffice to explain the his- 
tory and development of one of the most remarkable 
movements of our time, and to show what an important 
role is played in it by Irish and Irish literature. It 
has so far evinced no tendency to become political, and 
taken as a whole it is calculated to strengthen materially 
the Irish nation at a point where its history shows it 
to have sometimes betrayed symptoms of weakness, 
namely, in the matter of national self-respect. On 
this important point Dr. Hyde is at one with the Right 
Hon. Horace Plunket, p. 240, q. 8736. 

Confining myself to the language portion of the move- 
ment, I find it impossible to say how far the 
revival of Gaelic is going to extend itself, or what its 
effect will be on the Irish language itself. These, how- 
ever, are not questions which require to be answered 
here ; but lest Dr. Hyde may prove to have pitched his 
expectations somewhat too high, I proceed to quote on 
the other side the cold reasoning of Dr. Salmon. Having 
traversed what he terms a current of misrepresentation, 
to the effect that Trinity College has been opposed to the 
study of Irish, he made use of the following words, 
pp. 371, 372: — 

“ But it must be honestly confessed that it is only 
as a dead language that we have cultivated Irish, 
and it must also be confessed that, to the great majo- 
rity of the inhabitants of this island, Irish is a dead 
language ; and this truth is acknowledged in the 
phrase that has now become common, that an effort 
ought to be made for the revival of the Irish lan- 
guage. With this cry I have no sympathy, believing 
as I do, that the thing aimed at is now impracticable, 
and that if it could be effected it would be at immense 
injury to the material prosperity of the country. 


But, in any case, it is now too late to make Irish 
supersede the vernacular use of English, which has 
now become almost universal in this island. You 
cannot make men unlearn a language which they 
have been taught at their mother’s knee, and which 
all around them are speaking. 


It must be remembered that the vernacular use of 
Irish has not the support which that of Wales has 
gained from some kind of literary use 6f the lan- 
guage. There are in Welsh newspapers, Welsh trans- 
lations of the Bible, Welsh religious tracts ; but 
there is nothing corresponding to this in Ireland, 
where the people who habitually spoke the old lan- 
guage were those who could neither read nor write, 
and a placard in the old language would be as great 
a puzzle to an Irish peasant as to an English 
stranger. 


Even those politicians who desire to make the Celtic 
the national language could not gain any influence, 
or even get a hearing, but for their having acquired 
an expert use of the English language. Of course, 
the necessity of a knowledge of the Celtic languages 
to the students of Philology must secure those lan- 
guages a place in University Education.” 

As to this evidence, I may say that I agree with 
Dr. Salmon in believing it both undesirable and im- 
possible to supersede the vernacular use of English in 
Ireland. On the other hand I am disposed to think 
that he possibly underestimates the force of the Gaelic 
Movement ; but I welcome his admission that the 
Celtic languages must have a place in University Edu- 
cation, to wit— in the interest of the students of Philo- 
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logy. This was also the view of Sir Rowland Blenner- 
hassett, when, p. 194, he used the following words : — 
“I first realised the importance of Irish for the 
study of the science of language from reading the 
works of Max Muller, and other eminent writers, 
mostly German, on Comparative Philology.” 


how to make us respond to the education they are to Dooumkwh 
offer us. We do not want wealthy dignitaries and L 
country gentlemen, nominated by the Castle out of — 
mere compliment to themselves. We press now for a 
University that shall be Irish in the fullest and 
broadest sense of the word.” 


The question has now to be considered, what staff of 
teachers an Irish University or an Irish College giving 
University Education would require for the purposes 
of Celtic, and of Irish and Irish Literature more espe- 
cially. In answer, I may give the first place to Dr. 
Delany’ s evidence, as empodying the actual practice at 
University College. On being asked about Father 
Hogan, the Professor of Celtic, and his work at the 
College, he replied as follows, Appendix to First Re- 
port, p. 92 : — 

“ He is chiefly engaged in bringing out Irish texts 
and vocabularies. The initiative in his appointment 
was taken by the late Dr. Sullivan, President of 
Queen’s College, Cork. He suggested to the Senate 
the appointment of Father Hogan on account of his 
remarkable knowledge of old and middle Irish. He 
thought it important that Father Hogan should be 
in a position to pursue those studies, and to bring out 
texts, and to train promising Irish students.” 

Dr. Delany went on to state that Father Hogan is 
under obligation to lecture, and that he has a few 
pupils, consisting of Honours men and distinguished 
students. Then he added the words — “ The other stud- 
dents are taught by some one else.” Here one has at 
least two teachers of Irish in a college on the scale of 
that over which Dr. Delany presides ; and it may be 
regarded as a minimum below which no authoritative 
recommendation should be allowed to fall. At any 
rate, it would not be valid criticism to say that the 
University of Dublin, working on a larger scale, finds 
it enough to have only one professor and one lecturer 
in Irish, seeing that Celtic is not accepted as 

a subject of study for the ordinary degrees 

of that University, whereas it cannot be con- 

ceivably excluded from any such a University 
or University College, as that contemplated by the Com- 
mission, or by our witnesses in the evidence in point. 
Moreover, the facts as to the University of Dublin and 
Trinity College would have to be more adequately stated 
as indicated by Dr. Salmon when he pointed 

out, Appendix to Third Report, p. 371, what 
had been, done for Irish studies by his Col- 
lege in the past and what is being done at present, by 
one of its Professors, Dr. Atkinson, and by one of its 
Junior Fellows, Mr. Gwynn. To these two another of 
the Junior Fellows, Professor Bury, must now be 
added by reason of his recently published studies in the 
history of St. Patrick. In other words, Trinity College, 
so far from confining itself to maintaining a professor 
and a lecturer in Irish, happens at the present moment 
to have besides them three of its most distinguished 
members engaged in furthering Celtic studies in the 
domain of the Irish tongue, Irish literature, and Irish 
History. That one at least of the three, Professor 
Atkinson, has been thus engaged for many years, may 
be mentioned as a set-off to the fact, that since this 
memorandum was drafted, Professor Bury has been 
appointed to a Chair in the University of Cambridge. 

To come back to the Gaelic League, Dr. Hyde urges, 
p. 315, the desirability of the University being left 
perfectly free to respond to Irish sentiment and to treat 
the Celtic languages generously in the matter of 
scholarships. In order to utilise what he terms the 
national factor in Irish education and to place the Uni- 
versity in touch with the national life, he urged, p. 312, 
that its constitution should be drafted on the lines of 
that of the democratic University of Wales. He goes 
on to say, p. 314 : — 

“ That this may be done, the League desire that the 
popular element, either through itself and the County 
Councils, or some other medium, be allowed .to nomi- 
nate a certain proportion of the Senate of "any new 
University that may come into existence as the result 
of this Commission ; thus, in all probability, secur- 
ing that a certain proportion of the men nominated 
on the Senate be men of recognised scholarship in 
Irish. If the Senate has not the confidence of the 

rank and file of the Irish nation we 

would just as soon have no University at all. We 
want broad-minded men upon the Senate, and men of 
Irish sympathies, who will understand us, and know 


Having received these and other suggestions as to the 
constitution of a new University from Dr. Hyde, we 
asked him as to the staff which that University would 
require for Irish subjects, and were told, p. 315, that 
he thought a Professor of Ancient Irish and another 
of Modern Irish would be “ absolutely necessary.” In 
his reply to the next question, he added a Professor 
of Irish Antiquities, and in so doing he mentioned his 
having received from a continental Celtist a letter urg- 
ing the desirability of having, at least, three such 
Chairs established in the University. 

I have already alluded to Mr. Gwynn. Speaking 
now of his evidence as a whole, I may say, that it 
gives a carefully considered and comprehensive survey 
of the position which Celtic ought to occupy in the cur- 
riculum of an Irish University. He distinguishes 
throughout between Irish as a special study and Irish 
as a part of the general curriculum. He sees, p. 335, 
difficulties of the gravest kind in the way of bringing 
it into the general curriculum, especially modem Irish, 
with its “most disastrous lack of uniformity and 
fixity in the laws and practice of pronunciation, ortho- 
graphy, and even syntax,” a lack which he regards as 
due partly to the neglect of Irish as a literary lan- 
guage, and partly to the existence of different dialects. 
With regard to those who promote the language move- 
ment, he points out, p. 336, that “ wliat they must look 
for in a University Professor is not merely a fluent 
command of the spoken idiom (though that is most 
desirable), but a knowledge of comparative grammar in 
general, and of the historical development of the Irish 
language in particular.” 

On the other hand, Mr. Gwynn is at one, pp. 334, 
335, with the promoters of the Gaelic movement, (1) in 
holding that the study of Irish “ both deserves and re- 
quires encouragement such as a University foundation 
can give ” ; (2) in maintaining most insistently that 
the Irish language has special claims on an Irish Uni- 
versity ; and (3) in regarding as an academic asset the 
Irish feeling in favour of the language. The following 
are his words : — 

“ Though it is no longer the national speech, yet 
a strong feeling for it survives, and is shared even by 
many of those whose forefathers never spoke the Irish 
tongue. Such a feeling should be a powerful stimu- 
lus to the sti iy ; I do not mean merely by promoting 
the sale of books on the subject, and such forms of 
popular support, but (a more vital matter) by turn- 
ing the minds of students in this direction. This is 
not the place to insist how much the knowledge of our 
past might do to foster the true feeling of nationality, 
in which, as a nation, we are so much wanting.” 

The self-evident claim of Irish on an Irish Univer- 
sity did not strike Mr. Gwynn as requiring to be elabo- 
rated, but he has gone very thoroughly into the reasons 
why Irish and Irish literature deserve the encourage- 
ment which an Irish University could give. I make 
the following extracts, though I cannot thereby hope 
to do justice to his logic and clearness, pp. 333-5 : — 

“ At this time of day it should not be necessary to 
insist on the high value and interest of Celtic studies. 
The Irish language in particular possesses a literature 
vast in quantity, and extending in unbroken sequence 
over, at least, twelve centuries. As to the quality of 
the literature and its value as Art, opinions differ 
widely, as they generally do, in questions of taste. 
For my own part, though I cannot rank it with the 
greatest literatures — the Greek, say, or the French— 
it seems to me to contain much that must be placed 

very high one may say that the older tales 

are generally marked by the true epic manner, simple, 
unbookish, and yet impressive. Everywhere there are 
scenes full of vivid drama and picturesque descrip- 
tion ; there is admirable lyric poetry ; above all there 
is in the style, in the turn of imagination, in the 
habits of thought and feeling, a distinctive quality, 
more easily felt than reduced to words, which is the 
stamp of the national character, and which gives the 
literature its unmistakable individuality. Apart 
from its {esthetic qualities, the literature has other 
kinds of interest, not yet sufficiently developed. It 
A 2 
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has great importance for anyone who may undertake 
to write the History of Ireland. That history has, 
t ill now, been written from without : the true history 
must be written from within. It begins long before 

the English Conquest Both the internal 

and the external History of Ancient Ireland require 

to be elucidated It is well known how 

important a part Ireland played from the sixth cen- 
tury onwards as the guardian and missionary of cul- 
ture ; and there is still much to be learnt as to the 
influence exerted by her literature and learning on 
the other nascent nationalities. 

“ Our Archeology is still very crude and unscien- 
tific ; it must advance along with the literary investi- 
gation ; it may be hoped that here, as in the case of 
Greece, the one study will illuminate the other. . . . 
“Modem philologists are agreed as to the 
eminent value of the Celtic languages for linguistic 
science ; and among them Irish is of pre-eminent im- 
portance 

“ There is another obvious reason why Irish studies 
should be especially encouraged here, and that is, that 
we command facilities denied to continental scholars. 
The living tongue is about us, a most necessary ad- 
junct, even though not the main end of University 
study ; the chief and the greater number of the MSS. 
are in Dublin libraries ; the archteology can hardly be 
understood unless studied in Ireland.” 

I now come to Mr. Gwynn’s practical suggestions ; 
and first comes the order of studies which should be 
pursued. His words are, p. 335: — 

“ I regard the older Irish as the main focus of in- 
terest, but it should be approached through the 
modem ; or, rather, the oldest form of the tongue and 
the modem should be studied concurrently. We must 
proceed from the known to the unknown ; in this case 
the unknown may be said to lie in the middle, be- 
tween the oldest Irish and the tongue as now spoken. 
The concurrent study of the older language seems to 
me necessary for any thorough understanding of even 
the modem tongue.” 

■When asked later as to the teaching he contemplated 
in these subjects, hi? answer was to the same effect, 
p. 336 : — 

“ I think the arrangement we have in the Univer- 
sity of Dublin is a good one. We have a lecturer in 
Celtic, who is understood to specialise on the older 
language, and we have a Professor of Modern Irish 
as well. That seems to me, if it could be done, the 
best way of settling the question.” 


The same idea, a little differently expressed, comes 
also in answer to a later question, p. 338 : — 

“If the thing could be done I should prefer one 
man who would take Modern Irish as his field, and 
one who would take the ancient language as his field ; 
but I don’t think that either of them ought to be 
ignorant of the field of the other. I don’t believe in 
over-specialisation.” 

Lastly, when asked as to a Chair of Irish History, 
Mr. Gwynn’s reply was the following, pp. 336, 337 : — 
“ I suppose that is a question of ways and means, 
partly ; I think I should prefer, if you had a separate 
Chair, to have a Chair in Irish Archaeology, because 
Irish History is so much involved in English His- 
tory.” 

To this should be added, that Mr. Gwynn, in his next 
answer, accepted the view that the Chair of Irish 
Archeology would, to a certain extent, cover the study 
of Irish history. 

Reviewing this evidence, one must regard the unani- 
mity of suggestion as very striking on the part of men 
setting out, each from a point of view of his own, and 
especially in the case of the two witnesses, who may be 
regarded as giving expert evidence, Mr. Gwynn and Dr. 
Hyde. The latter is more positive than the former, 
who appeared to be restrained by practical considers 
tions as to ways and means. If allowance be made for 
that difference, they may be said to be absolutely of 
one mind as to the University staff requisite for the 
teaching of the group of Celtic subjects. For my part, 
I am convinced that their judgment is sound, and that 
the Irish University should have, at least, three Celtic 
Professors, namely, two for the Irish language — in- 
cluding, of course, Irish literature — and one for Irish 
Archeology. Further, it is my opinion that if the 
Department of Irish Studies is to be equipped ade- 
quately, not to say handsomely, there ought to be a 
fourth Professor, whose field should take in the early 
history of Ireland, including the difficult subjects of 
the law and the customs of the ancient Irish, as well 
as the extensive ground covered by the lives of the old 
Irish Saints. Such a Chair might be more briefly de- 
scribed as that of the pre-Norman history of Ireland, 
which the labours of writers on English history cannot, 
as a matter of course, be expected to elucidate, except 
in a sporadic and desultory manner. I abstain from 
making any suggestion as to the treatment of Irish 
paleography and epigraphy, or that of ancient Irish 
art, as well as that of later Irish history generally. For 
I presume that the University, once properly con- 
stituted and adequately endowed, could hardly fail to 
provide for these and kindred subjects of study in re- 
sponse to a national demand, which has not been made 
on their behalf before the Commission. 
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Extract from a Memorandum by Mr. Wilfrid Ward oil Some Aspects of the 
Religious Difficulty. 


It seems to me impossible to do full justice to the 
attitude of the Irish Catholic bishops, which is at the 
root of our difficulties, without recalling a few past 
facts which we all know, but the full bearing of which 
we may sometimes forget. 

The problem before us is, of course, allied to that 
which is occupying Parliament in reference to primary 
education. It is a consequence of the great revolution 
in education effected in the nineteenth century, of 
transferring it from the representatives of Theology (the 
clergy) to the representatives of Science — that is the 
specialists in all departments. Not among Catholics 
only, but universally, the universities were, during the 
first forty years of the nineteenth century, in the hands 
of the established Churches. A boy who was educated 
at Trinity College, Dublin, or at Oxford, in 1830, was 
educated almost entirely by clergymen. Now he is 
educated almost entirely by specialists, their being lay 
or clerical being an accident. The various Dissenting 
bodies also at that time educated their own people who 
were refused admission in the great Universities. Edu- 
cation was universally “ denominational ” and eccle- 
siastical. Now it is in its higher grades almost uni- 
versally undenominational and secular. 

Most of us, I suppose, think of this state of things 
mainly as an advance in justice to all denominations, 
and in the emancipation of educational methods from 
fetters which were antiquated. We do not regard it 
as hostile to religion. But in point of fact (as we all 
know) the movement which effected this transformation 
was largely anti-theological, and even in some of its 
manifestations anti-religious. If it included a sense 
of the justice of equal treatment for all creeds, and a 
sense of the liberty necessary for Science, it also in- 
cluded some of the anti-Christian spirit of Continental 
liberalism. The movement was inspired by a love of 
liberty and a hatred of its enemies — bigotry and privi- 
lege. And these enemies were supposed to be repre- 
sented in concrete form by the established Churches — 
the embodiments of ecclesiastical privilege and clerical 
interference— and especially by the Church of Rome, 
the surviving representative of mediseval intolerance. 
The Churches, then, in turn, had to be on the defensive. 
Two ideals of education were competing, the denomina- 
tional or ecclesiastical, which threatened to be obscuran- 
tist, and the undenominational or scientific, which 
threatened to be irreligious. The proposed Queen’s Col- 
leges were inevitably associated in the minds of all with 
the latter. 

And what was the concrete exhibition of the new 
movement which the Irish Bishops had before their 
eyes in the very years (1845-1850) during which the 
proposals as to the Queen’s Colleges were threshed out? 
They saw it in Oxford itself, as the rapid transition 
of its intellectual character from a religious and theo- 
logical to a freethinking tone. The Oxford of 1845 was 
conservative and ecclesiastical. The heads of houses 
were all clergymen. There were few laymen even among 
the Fellows. The Tests were in force. The Theological 
party which condemned the mild liberalism of Dr. 
Hampden was still in the ascendant. The Oxford of 
1850, on the other hand, was liberal and secularist. In 
1845, after Newman’s secession, with dramatic sudden- 
ness, Theology went out and Science came in as the 
ruling principle of the academic mind. . “ We were 
startled,” says Mark Pattison, “ when we came to reflect 
that the vast domain of Physical Science had been 
hitherto wholly excluded from our programme. The 
great discoveries of the last half century in Chemistry, 
Physiology, &c. , were not even known by report to any 
of us. Science was placed under a ban by the theo- 
logians, who instinctively felt that it was fatal to their 
speculations." This conception of Science as fatal to 
Christian Theology was the keynote of the sudden trans- 
formation which ensued. “ Whereas other reactions 
accomplished themselves by imperceptible degrees, in 
1845 the darkness was dissipated and the light was let 
in in an instant.” A “ flood of reform ” followed, 
“ which did not spend itself until it had produced two 


Government Commissions, until we had re- 

modelled all our institutions. In those years every Ox- 
ford man was a Liberal.” “ All the intellectual force 
in the University,” writes another witness a few years 
later, “ was on the negative and anti-Christian side.” 
“ In the first rush of intellectual freedom,” continues 
Mr. Pattison. “we were carried beyond all bounds, 
sought to change everything, questioned everything, and 
were impatient to throw the whole cargo of tradition 

overboard Our Hive resembled that gamin de 

Paris of whom Renan says ecarte par une plaisanterie 
des croyances dont la raison de Pascal ne reussit pas d 
se digager, and which it took Renan himself six years 
to work his way out of.” (Appendix to First Report, 
p. 315). 

The suddenness and completeness of the triumph of 
the liberal movement in Oxford brought into relief the 
various elements of which it was composed. The secu- 
larising and anti-theological tendency, the agitation for 
the withdrawal of Tests, the growth of specialism were 
parts of a whole. The undenominational movement 
has been the practical expression of the liberal and 
scientific movement. And in the eyes of leading men 
of Science, and of many others, the transformation 
which has been effected in the nineteenth century from 
the old education by the parsons to the new education 
by the specialists has implied the recognition to a 
greater or less extent of the fact that the theological 
explanation of the world and of life has been defeated, 
and the scientific view has taken its place. “ I con- 
ceive,” wrote Huxley, “ that the leading characteristic 
of the nineteenth century has been the rapid growth 
of the scientific spirit, and consequent application of 
scientific methods of investigation to all problems with 
which the human mind is occupied, and the correlative 
rejection of traditional beliefs, which have proved their 
incompetence to bear such investigation.” (Life II., 
374). Denominationalism is, in this view, narrow and 
retrograde, because it implies a check on the free deve- 
lopment of the scientific method in the interests of 
traditions which are superstitious. 

A part of the change in intellectual tone in Oxford, 
as elsewhere, was in that indefinable quantity the “ at- 
mosphere” — from the atmosphere of the Oxford of 
Newman to that of the Oxford of Jowett. But there 
were also some definite particulars in which the aggres- 
sions of Science on the then existing Theology directly 
affected the subjects with which professors and tutors 
had to deal in the educational programme. The follow- 
ing are a few well-known instances : — 

(1.) Biologists and Ethnologists, even before the early 
evolutionists attacked the dogma of creation, had as- 
sailed the Scriptural account in Genesis of the descent 
of all men from a common ancestor. 

(2.) So, too, Geologists attacked what was generally 
received as the Bible’s teaching on the antiquity of the 
world. 

(3.) The empirical Philosophy in the hands of Mill 
and Bain was avowedly anti-theistic. It attacked, both 
in Ethics and in Metaphysics, the intuitionist basis of 
a theistic Philosophy. Dr. M'Intosh, of Queen’s Col- 
lege, Belfast, one of J. S. Mill’s chief opponents on this 
particular point, in regarding his own lectures on 
Philosophy as a religious work (7561), represented the 
prevalent idea on the subject — still prevalent up to 
1870 — that the “ experience ” Philosophy was in direct 
and necessary opposition to the philosophical basis of 
theism. 

(4.) The Philosophy of History was in those days a 
prominent subject. Mr. Wyse contemplated its being 
taught at the Queen’s Colleges.* Mr. T. \V. Allies 
actually did lecture on it at Dr. Newman’s Catholic 
University. The events of the French Revolution and 
the dramatic career of Napoleon had given a great 
stimulus to this study. Frederick Sclilegel and Hegel, 
De Tocqueville and Guizot, Chateaubriand and the Ger- 
man Romanticists were all in different ways witnesses 
to this tendency. It figured, too, in different forms and 


* Appendix to Second Report, p. 186. 
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degrees in the writings of Lamennais, Bonald, Mohler 
and Newman from a Catholic point of view. It is clear 
that while the critical study of History, in which the 
writer or professor is intent on the evidence for isolated 
facts, and is very sparing of generalisation, is not con- 
tentious, the Philosophy of History is almost inevitably 
so. One Professor bases his whole account of the deve- 
lopment of the Christian Church and of secular history 
on the naturalistic view which underlies the works of 
Gibbon and Hume ; another treats the same subjects on 
such principles as those of Allies’ Dublin lectures on 
the “ Formation of Christendom.” Either treatment is 
likely to have a deep effect on the religious faith of a 
thoughtful young man. 

When the battle between the two ideals — the theo- 
logical and the scientific — was at its height, there is no 
doubt that the incursion of the new methods associated 
with Physical Science and History, and the new view 
of the world which they brought with them, did vitally 
affect the religious beliefs of thinking young men. Such 
names as those of Matthew Arnold, Mark Pattison, 
Arthur Clough, and J. A. Froude remind us of a men- 
tal history which was typical of that of many others less 
known to fame. Theological and scientific problems, 
questions as to what it was reasonable to believe, were 
in those years constant subjects of discussion. Matters 
we now keep to ourselves or debate only with a few 
intimate friends, or regard as beyond the reach of use- 
ful discussion, were then a constant theme of conversa- 
tion in common rooms or in general society. Aubrey 
do Vere writes to Sarah Coleridge in the forties that 
“ everyone is talking Theology” ; everyone was defining 
his Weltanschauung. Such conversations in the Oxford 
which was ruled by Newman’s genius brought many to 
Tractarianism, many to Roman Catholicism, many to 
the views of Arnold and Whately. At a later time they 
landed very many in various stages of free thought. 
The secularist atmosphere, which under the influence of 
the scientific pioneers expelled the old ecclesiastical at- 
mosphere of the Universities, did, as a matter of fact, 
take from many of the young men whose minds were of 
a speculative cast all effectual belief in Christianity. 
And such a wave tends to be corporate. Newman has 
placed it on record that it affected many of the young 
men who came in the fifties to his Catholic University 
in Dublin. Those whose minds in other circumstances 
would have been quite unspeculative were caught in it. 

To all this must be added the fact that in Ireland 
“ mixed ” education had for centuries been offered to 
Catholics, accompanied by proselyting attempts (6947), 
and that even the “ national ” system of primary educa- 
tion had been regarded by Whately as a probable instru- 
ment of winning Catholics from their faith. Again, in 
such countries as France and Belgium, the undenomina- 
tional Universities were avowedly free-thinking. Even 
so religious a man as Lacordaire ceased to be a Christian 
during his University career.* “ Mixed education ” 
meant at these institutions positively anti-religious 
education. Until the passing of the Falloux law in 
1850 effected a compromise between the State and the 
Church, all University Education recognised by the 
State in France was in the hands of opponents of Chris- 
tianity. To this fact Dr. Cullen, from his foreign edu- 
cation, was especially alive. And Dr. Newman, in a 
memorandum on his relations with Dr. Cullen, notes 
that the Irish prelate always tended to identify the 
English and Irish “ liberalism ” with Continental 
liberalism. 

In this state of things the Irish Bishops were in- 
evitably suspicious, as representatives of Theology, as 
Catholics, and as Irish Catholics ; and it can hardly 
be denied that, whether their action in 1846 and 1850 
was entirely wise or not, there was good reason for 
their anxiety as to the effect of the liberal and secu- 
larist- movement of the hour on religious faith. That 
anxiety was shared by some of the ablest and most reli- 
gious men in the Church of England, and long survived 
in such representatives of the old Conservative Oxford, 
as Dean Goulburn and Dean Burgon, in a form quite 
as uncompromising as it took in Cardinal Cullen. 
i( The outcry raised that the Queen’s Colleges were 
“ godless ” seems, in view of the important evidence 
brought before the Commission by Dr. Starkie, to have 
been exaggerated. It was indeed explicable, because at 
ttiat time an undenominational University was, as 
Bishop O’Dwyer has pointed out, a novel experiment. 
I he Queens University was the first University estab- 
lished in the kingdom on a de jure non-religious basis — 


if one may so express it. Still, as Sir James Graham 
said (Appendix to the Second Report, p. 187), “ The 
Government contemplated the foundation of halls in 
which religious instruction would be imparted.” So, 
too, said Sir Robert Peel : “ We have given the Catho- 
lics every facility for religious instruction.” The Board 
of Visitors also was provided for the object of safe- 
guarding the religion of undergraduates. 

The Bishops, however, did not originate this cry, and 
indeed did not, as we know, in the first instance, posi- 
tively oppose the measure. They only sought to make 
the religious safeguards adequate. They suggested the 
four amendments enumerated by Dr. Starkie — the first 
demanding a fair proportion of Catholic Professors, 
and guarantees of due influence for the Catholic 
Bishops in the appointment of Professors ; the second 
asking for dual Chairs in History, Logic, Metaphysics, 
Moral Philosophy, Geology, and Anatomy ; the third 
demanding the dismissal of any Professor or office- 
bearer convicted of trying to undermine a student’s 
faith ; the fourth asking for a salaried dean or chap- 
lain. 

It is to be noted that the proposed dual Chairs were 
precisely in those subjects which, though not directly 
religious, were at that time notoriously the battleground 
of religious controversy, and the means of imparting 
anti-Christian theories. Their supposed anti-theo- 
logical bearing was urged by their most eminent expo- 
nents. Even so moderate a man as Mr. Wyse endorsed 
the claim for two Chairs so far as Moral Philosophy 
and the Philosophy of History were concerned. 

Dr. Newman was, I think, the first who made quite 
dear, what most of us now recognise — -how distinct were 
the different elements which were united in the 
“liberal” and “undenominational” movement. The 
recognition of the daims of Science to be emancipated 
from theological interference, and concomitantly of the 
practical necessity of toleration and equality for the 
various denominations and for the varieties of belief 
which the advance of thought was constantly increasing, 
was one thing. Quite distinct in essence was the 
directly secularistic and irreligious movement, similar 
to Continental free-thought, which disparaged not only 
the undue interference of Theology, but Theology itself, 
and was jealous not only of ecclesiastical encroachment 
or privilege, but of all clerical influence. But as we 
have seen in the case of Oxford the two were united to 
some extent practically. The general lines of New- 
man’s proposed solution of the difficulty raised by the 
scientific movement, with its just claims and its prac- 
tical excesses, consisted in the presence of Theology in 
a University, concomitantly with Science, to represent 
aspects of the human mind and of the universe which 
the scientific habit disparaged or ignored, and a mutual 
toleration and principle of non-interference between the 
two, in place of the old censorship of Theology over 
Science. He advocated also Catholic (denominational) 
influences of a religious kind, not interfering in any 
way with the freedom of any branch of study to pursue 
its own methods, and not for the most part of an intel- 
lectual or theological nature. Moreover, he was in 
favour of a strong lay element in a University for 
Catholics, to represent educational interests to which 
Churchmen, from their antecedents, were likely to be 
less alive. A word more shall be said shortly on this 
subject. 

The secularist movement, which was long and success- 
fully engaged in mitigating an excessive ecclesiastical 
and theological predominance, seems now in many quar- 
ters to be receiving a modification in the direction in- 
dicated by Newman. We have gradually come to realise 
that positive religious influences, while desirable for 
the highest educational interests, need not be prejudicial 
to the freedom demanded by the sciences. And we see 
that practically religious influences will only be strong 
and effective where they are denominational. This is 
now openly avowed by many in the case of primary 
education, and I think often tacitly admitted as to 
secondary. 

The solution whereby religious influence has been to 
a large extent preserved in the English Universities, 
and whereby a,t the same time undue ecclesiastical pri- 
vilege is avoided and theological interference with 
Science prevented, has consisted in an English compro- 
mise, namely, the blend which arose from undenomina- 
tional legislature on a strong basis of de facto religious 
tradition and. institutions — that is, the union of de jure 
undenominationalism with de facto denominationalism 


* See Chocarne’s “ Inner Life of Lacordaire.” pp 17-45 
very air of the University,” and adds, “ I left college with' 


Lacordaire speaks of “ the doubts which I had drawn in 
my faith destroyed.” 


with the 
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of a more or less pronounced description. Thus at Ox- 
ford the secularist and anti-religious spirit described 
by Mark Pattison did not prove permanent. The reli- 
gious tradition of the place asserted itself again in such 
men as Scott Holland, Liddon, Gore, and others — T. H. 
Green’s idealistic philosophy being a serviceable bridge 
for the return journey from the Liberalist contempt for 
the study of Divinity to a more or less scientific Theo- 
logy. Lux Mundi and Aubrey Moore’s Essays mark 
the theological revival and development wrought out 
by giving free clay to scientific method as a corrective 
to strong traditions, in which religion was deeply rooted 
in a prejudiced form — traditions which in turn asserted 
themselves in a modified and intellectually defensible 
form under the influence of Science. 

This blend is considered by many to have been the 
ideal before Peel’s mind when he proposed to found the 
Queen’s Colleges, and with that ideal both Dr. Delany 
and Dr. O’Dwyer have declared themselves to sympa- 
thise. But in 1845, as Dr. O’Dwyer has pointed out, 
the experiment was ' new, and the evidence we now 
possess of its possible success did not exist. And even 
apart from this, in brand new Colleges without the 
religious traditions and institutions of Oxford or 
Trinity College, Dublin— which asserted their influence 
automatically — the requisite de facto denominationalism 
which Peel is held to have designed, had imperatively 
to be secured by some reliable means. To this task the 
Bishops devoted themselves. 

In the event Peel’s scheme was not carried out. 
Neither the Bishops’ nor Mr. Wyse’s proposed amend- 
ments were accepted. And no other satisfactory means 
of ensuring due religious safeguards was devised. At 
the very least, the promise of Lord Clarendon, that 
“ the Catholic religion will be fully and appropriately 
represented ” in the appointment of Professors in the 
Colleges of Cork and Galway, seemed indispensable to 
the de facto denominational predominance which local 
circumstances demanded. If I am not mistaken, the 
Presbyterians at Belfast icere given the safeguard they 
required — that is to say, their claims were fully con- 
sidered in the appointment of the Professors. With 
the Catholics it was otherwise. A change in the Minis- 
try was, no doubt, partly responsible for the neglect 
in carrying out solemn assurances. But, in the event, 
only three out of twenty Professors at Cork were Catho- 
lics. Thus a College in one of the most Catholic dis- 
tricts in Ireland was to have its whole trend of thought 
determined mainly by non-Catholics. And the College 
was predominantly under the control of those who were 
always felt to be representatives of the Protestant 
minority garrison which held the power and wealth in a 
country mainly Catholic. In Galway the case was 
similar. Moreover, the Bishops were denied the right 
— which in Colleges so constituted might be really 
vitally necessary to exercise — of preventing teaching 
which was dangerous to Catholic faith. We cannot 
doubt that the failure on so vital a point as that of the 
due representation of Catholics in the teaching body, 
to carry out the assurances of Peel and Lord Clarendon, 
brought home to the Bishops how little they could rely, 
in matters which to them from their office were essential, 
on an English Protestant Government. 

In this condition it may fairly be urged that the 
Bishops had a very real grievance. Still, in view of 
the vital • necessity of University Education for Irish 
Catholics, the sympathies of many of us will be with 
the minority who wished nevertheless, under every dis- 
advantage, to try and work the Colleges. Dr. Newman 
has stated, however, that in 1853 he found the majority 
of Irish Bishops not at all alive to the importance of 
University Education for Catholics. And when we ob- 
serve that the extreme measure which killed the Col- 
leges — of visiting with canonical censures any priest 
who became officially connected with them* — was passed 
at the Synod of Thurles by a majority of one only, we 
may fairly conclude that all those who represented the 
best intelligence of the Episcopal Bench were opposed 
to carrying the opposition to the Colleges to a point 
which caused them to fail. I conclude then that the 
Queen’s Colleges were very unsatisfactory but that 
Dr. Murray was right in preferring them to the absence 
of any University Education for Catholics. 

The position of things is now very different from 
what it was in 1845-1850. Education is becoming more 
and more practical, technical, the affair of specialists. 
The attempt to argue out the grounds of religious con- 
viction and its bearing on Science is far less common. 


In many societies such discussions would be very un- 
popular. The whole subject is seen to be too vast and 
Science too young for a satisfactory synthesis. 

The intellectual temper in the Universities has thus 
largely changed. There is a truce between the parties 
which fought so keenly. Science is no longer directly 
aggressive. It is much less occupied with speculation 
on the borderland between itself and Theology than it 
was thirty years ago ; and Theology has adapted itself 
largely to the scientific movement. The anti-religious 
theories which are still mooted are less liable to affect 
the methodical curriculum, of a University. There is 
less time or inclination for polemics now than in the 
forties. The particular form in which a student in a 
University now becomes acquainted with Physical 
Science, and even with History, is far less likely to 
touch on dangerous ground. Such is the general change 
m the situation. And it directly affects those elements 
in the subjects taught which I have above described as 
being in 1845 from the circumstances of the time con- 
troversial. 

(1.) Educated Christians, including the best Catholic 
Professors and thinkers, have learnt to apply to Scrip- 
ture very widely the lesson long ago taught in one de- 
partment by the Galileo case. That is to say, they 
have come to be very slow in affirming confidently that 
Scripture really teaches what Science or scientific criti- 
cism appears to deny. On the contrary, they look to 
Science and criticism in many cases for the true ex- 
planation of natural phenomena with which Scripture 
deals, and interpret Scripture in accordance with such 
an explanation. 

(2.) Philosophy is taught far less aggressively or dog- 
matically and History far less theoretically now than 
in 1845. In the forties, Kant was regarded as anti- 
religious — as the prophet of scepticism. Now, he is re- 
garded by many Christians (including eminent Catholic 
philosophers) as opposing primarily an old and some- 
what inadequate religious philosophy, and as aiding in 
the formation of a new one. Hegel was regarded as 
before all things a pantheist, and therefore an anti- 
theist. Now, we have the Christian Hegelians pointing 
out the profoundly Christian trend of his later teaching. 
And, concurrently with this, we have broken down the 
opposition between the “experience” school and the 
“ intuitionist ” school by a more general appreciation 
of Hegel's larger conception of “experience.” Further, 
this wider conception has been seen to afford a theistic 
interpretation of many ideas of Spencer, and to sug- 
gest (as Professor Caird has shown) a theistic develop- 
ment of Comte himself. We do not regard either 
Spencer or Comte as any more satisfactory than our 
ancestors regarded them, but many upholders of Chris- 
tianity have come to maintain that those ideas, in 
virtue of which their systems had life and power, are 
capable of being absorbed into a deeper philosophy than 
their authors themselves contemplated. 

While such results perhaps make humorous critics 
smile at the tergiversations of Philosophy, and talk of 
Metaphysic as “ a dog chasing its own tail,” they bring 
home to those who believe in Philosophy the partial ana 
non-final character of all speculative systems. The 
cast of thought is on the increase which holds that faith 
touches deeper springs of conviction than any defined 
philosophical system can adequately test : and in place 
of confidently denouncing each new system which is 
advanced on the ground of its prima facie opposition to 
portions of the mediceval scholasticism, most of us are, 

I think, learning rather to look first for its points of 
contact with religious faith. This change affects the 
best exponents of the Scholastic Philosophy itself. The 
manuals both of Father Maher and of Mgr. Mercier 
show great appreciation of the historical position of the 
Philosophy with which they are primarily concerned, 
and a disposition to do full justice to its affinities with 
other systems, and to treat it historically rather than 
dogmatically. 

(3.) In History the weight is shifted from its philo- 
sophy to the detailed study of periods, and the prin- 
ciples whereby evidence should be sifted. Large views 
are out of fashion. Among the best Catholic writers 
the philosophical element has receded into the back- 
ground. The great names are no longer those of apolo- 
gists, but of specialists. Whereas Moliler, De Maistre, 
Bonald Lamennais, Sclilegel, were, so far as they dealt 
with the subject, occupied in the apologetic bearing 
of History, Duchesne, Pastor, and the Bollandist 
Jesuits are largely occupied in what the ultra conserva- 
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tives regard as merely destructive criticism — i.e., in cor- 
recting exaggerations of fact which formed an effective 
but inaccurate defence of the Christian and Catholic 
position. This change among Catholic students began 
in the later fifties, and has been described by Lord 
Action in a memorable essay in the “ Home and Foreign 
Review” (“Home and Foreign Review,” vol. x, 
pp. 513 seq.). 

(4.) In Geology and Anatomy. 

(a.) The greater prevalence of a modified view as 
to the practical consequences of the inspira- 
tion of the Bible has drawn the teeth of old 
oppositions. Monsignor Mercier told us that 
some of his Professors are evolutionists. 
Dr. Delany obviously viewed with different 
eyes from Dr. Cullen the supposed opposi- 
tion between the mosaic cosmogony and the 
conclusions of Geology. 

(b.) Further, these sciences have gained so widely 
in credit that most persons realise that they 
must go their own way in peace, and that 
before we can adjust their conclusions to the 
teaching of Scripture and to Theology, they 
must be allowed complete freedom to work 
out those conclusions in their own way. Thus, 
any battle between the two departments is 
at all events postponed. 

(c.) Concurrently with this, the aggressive tone of 
their exponents has much diminished now 
that they have won what they may consider 
to be the victory of shaking themselves free 
nearly everywhere from the inquisitor’s ani- 
madversions. 

No doubt the old oppositions have left their heirs. 
The contest between naturalism and supernaturalism 
has not ceased. It represents, indeed, an undying con- 
test, and is itself the heir to the opposition, far older 
than Christianity, between the philosophy of Provi- 
dence and that of Necessity. But the enormous increase 
of specialism postpones such a contest almost entirely 
to a stage subsequent to that of University training. 
The theologians have admitted so much, and both His- 
tory and Physical Science have had such eminent Chris- 
tian exponents, that we have no longer, as we had half 
a century ago, a battle on the very threshold of these 
subjects. The truce proposed by Cardinal Newman in 
the remarkable lectures he delivered in Dublin in 1855 
has been largely realised in later years. 

The growth of undenominationalism from 1845 up to 
the present time has gone almost pari passu with this 
relaxation of acute oppositions. The change in the 
Irish Bishops’ demands, which is avowedly due to un- 
denominationalism, is probably influenced more or less 
consciously by the concurrent decrease of contentious 
elements in the educational programme. Obviously, 
the more specialism increases, the less are the dangers 
to religious belief which arise from mixed education, 
because the mixture affects a far smaller field. 

Perhaps wo may roughly characterise the changes in 
the attitude dominant in the Universities since 1830, as 
consisting of three stages — 

(1.) The theologians— heirs at Oxford as well as in 
Rome to the medieval synthesis of know- 
ledge-thought that they could dictate a 
priori to the representatives of Science and 
History. 

(2.) The scientists and naturalistic historians 
thought that they could banish and discredit 
Theology. 

(3.) Each party is learning more effectively the 
proverb, “ ne sutor ultra crepidam.” 

This great alteration in the situation inevitably 
brings with it a decrease in the necessity of pressing 
some of the denominational safeguards. The aggres- 
sions on religion have diminished, and the defences are 
correspondingly less necessary. Some protective 
machinery is demanded by the guardians of religious 
interests for possible future emergencies, but in present 
circumstances it is little likely to be used. Moreover, 
time has made all educated men — including the Catho- 
lic representatives of education in Ireland — see the im- 
portance of one object of the liberal movement, namely, 
of thoroughness in scientific method. What Newman 
said in 1855 is now generally admitted — that even the 
errors of Science must be allowed to take their course 
rather than that its free development should be im- 


peded by the interference of theologians. On the lowest 
ground a thorough scientific training is seen to be neces- 
sary for efficiency and credit in the eyes of the world. 
Thus, though the Bishops still demand for a College 
which Catholics shall frequent, an element which is de 
facto denominational, what they ask for is far less 
denominational than what they asked for in 1846. They 
no longer ask for dual Chairs. They are conscious (and 
the facts at University College, Dublin, show this to be 
practice and not mere profession) that to get the best 
specialist Professors in secular subjects is so important, 
that they must be ready to welcome an eminent non- 
Catholic if a first-rate Catholic is not to be found.* 
Their present claim is, indeed, a claim for little more 
than what Peel already seems to have felt the justice of 
in 1845.+ They ask for a University, undenomina- 
tional de jure — that is to say accepting the 
test acts — but with such a predominance of Catho- 
lics on the governing body at the outset, and such reli- 
gious safeguards as will give it the character of a de 
facto denominational institution. Trinity College, 
Dublin, which is a Protestant University, gradually 
made de jure, undenominational, supplies mutatis 
mutandis the precedent for the Catholic demand. 

But while the development of events has made it 
possible to the Bishops conscientiously to accept less 
than they asked for in 1846, it has brought about the 
general acceptance of a principle which gives their claim 
a new and special force. The principle which has 
triumphed in the “ liberal ” movement to which I have 
referred, is the principle of religious equality; — that 
in the matter of education no one should be handicapped 
by his religious creed. On this principle they now take 
their stand. They demand equality ; and equality, 
they point out, must mean that combination of de facto 
religious and denominational influences with de jure 
undenominationalism which the existing consequences 
of their past history have secured at Oxford and 
Trinity, and which consideration for the Presbyterian 
body on the part of the Government and the subsequent 
action of that body have secured at Belfast. 

To allow “ denominational ” influences may of course 
have in different instances different practical results. 
It may conceivably tend to what it is said to have 
tended to be in Dr. Cullen’s hands — an exercise of such 
ecclesiastical predominance and interference as would 
handicap effective scientific teaching ; or it may only 
mean such definite religious influences as are essential 
to a satisfactory education — influences which cannot be 
secured by a combination of persons of different creeds, 
and can only be effectively exerted by one denomination, 
with its esprit de corps and its definite ideals and in- 
stitutions. 

The opposition to the Catholic claim appears to rest 
on the presumption that de facto denominationalism, 
the predominance of one denomination, the presence of 
its religious services and its Theology, its predominance 
on the governing body, which issue in Trinity College 
in giving such religious influences as parents would 
desire, without introducing either a strong sectarian or 
an anti-scientific spirit, would in the case of a Catho- 
lic institution necessarily have an essentially different 
result. Denominationalism in a Catholic University 
would, it is supposed, be different in kind from what 
exists in Trinity College. The claim is therefore one 
for privilege — for denominationalism in a sense in 
which it is not allowed to others. 

May it not be said in reply that this is a conjectural 
objection on which it is very hazardous to wreck jin im- 
portant scheme to remedy an admitted grievance? A 
Catholic may indignantly repudiate the suggestion that 
he is less able than a non-Catholic to free himself from 
unreasonable ecclesiastical control, or that History and 
Science are taught less scientifically at Louvain than 
at Trinity College, Dublin. A Protestant may be quite 
unable to agree with such a disclaimer, or to divest 
himself of the conviction that his own fears in the con- 
trary direction are just. But if such a conviction on 
the part of the Protestant legislators, without con- 
clusive evidence to support it, is to be a reason for not 
giving Irish Catholics the same opportunity and 
chances as Irish Protestants of exercising their educa- 
tional capacities, and of proving by experiment that the 
suspicions of their critics are groundless, the idea of 
equal legislation, the principle of justice underlying 
the undenominational ideal, falls to the ground. 

Further, what might appear to be a special insistance 
on the denominational element in the Catholic demand 


t This is ?isUnct.lT^ntLTt P t )r- 8U ^ ieCt ?? th th ,® ®? nv t ic *!°, n wl “ ch Ilis own experience has brought (see question 145i). 
T IMS is distinctly intimated in the evidence both of Bishop O’Dwyer and of Dr. Delany. 
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may fairly be said to be a demand not for Catholic 
privilege, but for a removal of inequalities .caused by 
Protestant privilege in the past. The Catholic asks 
for more because he has less. We may easily forget 
how much in the present state of things is due to past 
inequality. Therefore, the best way of testing what 
will give equality in the present is to suppose equality 
in the past, and then see the state of things which 
equal legislation on such a basis would have effected. 
Suppose, then, that in days when Trinity College was 
Protestant, there had been also a Catholic College in 
Dublin University ; that when Trinity was opened to 
Catholics, the Catholic College had been open to Pro- 
testants ; that when all tests had been abolished at 
Trinity, the same had held in the other College. This 
would have been a history of parallel antecedents, equal 
opportunities and similar legislation — exact equality. 
Each College would have been first denominational and 
then gradually undenominational by law. It is plain 
that the special character of the religious arrangements 
and developments of the College, apart from the law, 
has nothing to do with the undenominational character 
which the law requires. Whether the denominational 
esprit de corps or ecclesiastical influence were greater or 
less in one College than the other might be a matter 
of accident, or it might be connected with points in the 
particular creed. But it is of the essence of equal legis- 
lation not to handicap on the ground of peculiarities 
of creed. It might again, like the strong theological 
atmosphere of the Oxford of 1835, be the result of certain 
dominant personalities. Such things would have been 
outside the purview of the legislator, who gave to each 
equal laws, and allowed them freedom apart from the 
law. 

For Irish Catholics, then, to ask for what they would 
have had under such circumstances is the nearest at- 
tainable measure of asking for equality. I should have 
no wish to disguise the fact that the proposed Univer- 
sity or College is primarily for the benefit of one de- 
nomination, but to say that a College so constituted 
that all the undenominational legislation is accepted 
can be in any way an exception to the undenominational 
system, so far as that system prevails, seems to me 
quite inexact. If undenominationalism in England 
had been equivalent to secularism, the case would have 
been otherwise. Even if there had been in University 
legislation a Cowper-Temple clause forbidding denomi- 
national teaching, matters would be on a different foot- 
ing. Trinity College could then no longer have its 
Divinity Schools. But English Universities are not 
undenominational in the sense of Board schools. Their 
undenominationalism is understood in the limited sense 
of all emoluments and offices being open by law to all- 
comers. Therefore the College or University would be, 
in the ordinary sense, undenominational — that is to 
say, de jure undenominational. 

I submit that the only case in which, on the prin- 
ciple of equal legislation, regardless of creed, the legis- 
lature can take cognisance of the peculiarities of dis- 
tinct denominations, and the results of these peculiari- 
ties, is where such peculiarities can be unmistakably 
shown to make the secular education unsatisfactory. 
If in the case of any denominational system it can be 
shown that there is ecclesiastical interference of a kind 
which prevents the freedom necessary for first rate 
education in any department, then the legislature has 
to consider that public money is being spent on an 
inferior education. 

This leads mo to speak more particularly of a subject 
to which considerable attention was given in our in- 
quiry— the claim of the Bishops to be members of a 
Board of Visitors which would adjudicate on any case 
in which a Professor was supposed to have taught some- 
thing offensive to the religious convictions of his pupils. 
The Bishops claim to decide what is Catholic dogma. 
This claim in itself is simply the claim to carry out 
in a manner conformable to the Catholic principle 
that the Bishops are official witnesses to dogma, the 
r/inciple already admitted in one form or another in 
Jme Queen’s Colleges and in the Scotch Universities — 
✓'that a Professor is pledged not to offend against the reli- 
' gious convictions of the students. In present circum- 
stances, we know that practically such offences have 
been almost unknown in the Queen’s Colleges— that the 
regulation against them never has occasion to be prac- 
tically enforced. We have evidence to the same prac- 
tical state of things among Catholics in the Medical 
School in Cecilia-street. Bishop O’Dwyer declares 
ttiat lie does not believe that in a University for Irish 
Catholics such a case would arise once in forty years. 
Indeed, where Professors are chosen who are in general 


sympathy with the spirit of the institution, it is un- Dooombkts,. 
likely to occur. H- 

As however the claim is made, and might conceiv- ~ 
ably become practical, it is important to make it quite 
clear that such a claim on the part of the Bishops is 
quite distinct from a claim to interfere with any branch 
of scientific teaching in its own sphere — a claim which 
might justly be a subject of animadversion on the part 
of the legislator. It is this course which has been a 
source of trouble in the past. And it was with the ob- 
ject of pointing out that such a claim is not now pre- 
ferred that I asked certain questions in the course of 
our inquiry. 

It- was, as we know, only gradually that the absolute 
necessity of freedom for Science made itself practically 
realised, either among Catholics or among Protestants : 
and it was by means of an anti-ecclesiastical movement. 

Dr. Mackinnon, in his recent work on the French Mon- 
archy, points out that the Protestant theologians “ were 
as ready as the intolerant orthodoxy of the Sorbonne 
to persecute free thought in defence of their own ortho- 
doxy.” Theoretically the freedom of Science in its own 
sphere has always been acknowledged by the Catholic 
Church. And even the Galileo case was an instance in 
which a certain interference with Theology by Galileo- 
was the occasion of the adverse action of the eccle- 
siastical authorities. An attitude of suspicion towards 
Science was at one time greater in the case of Protes- 
tant theologians than of Catholics, because the Bible 
was taken by the former more literally, and without 
the principle that its teaching is gradually interpreted 
by the Church. Thus Copernicus’ De Ilevolutionibus 
Orbium was dedicated to a Pope and condemned by 
Melancthon. But among all theologians, Catholic and 
Protestant, interference with scientific theories in the 
name of orthodoxy very long survived in practice. The 
Inquisition did not in the end confine itself to con- 
sidering Galileo’s treatment of Scripture. It proceeded 
to make pronouncements on the truth or falsehood of 
scientific hypotheses themselves. Any survival of such 
a mode of . procedure, belonging to a period when the 
nature of scientific methods and their requirements 
were not understood, may be reasonably objected to in 
the interests of education. And it has to be clearly 
understood that teaching offensive to faith — of which the 
Bishops claim to take cognisance — means not a scientific 
theory or conclusion which is inconsistent with received 
theological views, but extra-scientific dissertations 
directly contravening dogma. Professor Butcher cited 
a saying in the opposite direction from Dr. Cullen. 

And this makes it the more important to point out that 
Dr. Cullen’s view is not that contemplated in the pre- 
sent proposal of the Bishops. 

It is sufficiently well known that Dr. Cullen for 
various reasons did not adequately realise the freedom 
which Modem Science and History demand for effi- 
ciency. Very many people, Anglicans and Presby- 
terians, as well as Catholics, of- his generation, did not 
realise it. It is only in our own time that it is fully 
understood. Dean Burgon and his friends were, it may 
be maintained, no more alive to it than Dr. Cullen. 

But the ablest Catholic educationists equally with 
those of other denominations have long dissociated 
themselves from this position. Even as early as the 
fifties Cardinal Newman urged the absolute necessity 
for freedom of investigation, and discussion in “ As- 
tronomy, Geology, Physiology, Ethnology, Political 
Economy, History.” I refer to his lecture on Chris- 
tianity and Scientific Investigation (“ Idea of a Uni- 
versity,” pp. 456 seq.). This lecture is included in a 
work frequently cited with approval by the present Irish 
Hierarchy — for instance by Archbishop Walsli in his 
pamphlet on the subject before us. And the evidence 
we have had from Dr. Delany and Dr. O’Dwyer (753, 

1299) is entirely in harmony with the view of Dr. New- 
man, and not with that of Dr. Cullen. Broadly speak- 
ing, Dr. Newman’s contention is that all the sciences, 
including the practical bearings of Theology on the 
world of secular facts, are in a condition of gradual 
development ; that each must be allowed to develop 
freely ; that they must not be allowed to encroach on 
each other ; and that temporary apparent contradic- 
tions between Physics and History cm the one hand, 
and Theology on the other, are not to be a reason for 
interfering with the historians or scientists, but are to 
be tolerated ; that such interference is liable to error — 
even at times if made in the name of defined dogma, 
as theologians may identify with dogma something 
which in the end proves to be separable from it ; that 
the true solution of temporary antagonism is very 
likely unattainable in our time, and only to be reached 
B 
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Documents, eventually by a freedom which such interference would 
II- prevent. The spirit which should animate the presid- 
ing genius of a Catholic University he describes as fol- 
lows: — “Taking into his charge all sciences, methods, 
collections of facts, doctrines, truths, which are the 
reflexions of the universe upon the human intellect, 
he admits them all, he disregards none, and as dis- 
regarding none he allows none to. exceed or encroach. 
His watchword is, live and let live. ... If he has 
one cardinal maxim, it is that truth cannot be contrary 
to truth ; if he has a second, it is that truth often seems 
contrary to truth ; if a third, it is the practical con- 
clusion that we must be patient with such appearances. 

. It is the highest wisdom to accept truth of 
whatever kind . . . though there be difficulty in 

adjusting it with other known truth ... a scien- 
tific specialist or enquirer is not bound, in conducting 
his researches, to be every moment adjusting his course 
by the maxims of the (theological) schools ... or to 
be determined to be edifying, or to be ever answering 
heretics or unbelievers. . . . Unless he is at liberty 
to investigate on the basis and according to the pecu- 
liarities of his science he cannot investigate at all. It 
is the very law of the human mind to make its advances 
by a process which consists of many stages and is cir- 
cuitous ... In scientific researches error may be said, 
without a paradox, to be in some instances the way to 
truth, and the only way.” The net result is tnat, 
whether right or wrong on a particula’r point, all 
branches of scientific enquiry must be free. Authority 
must only interfere where there is unmistakable and 
direct encroachment on dogma, or a practical attempt 
to tamper with the religious convictions of the young. 

This view was very insufficiently accepted by theo- 
logians, Catholic or Protestant, when Dr. Newman 
wrote. And it is known that others besides Cardinal 
Cullen differed from it. But it is now very generally 
accepted. Its main features were adopted by Mon- 
signor d’Hulst in his inaugural address to the Catholic 
Scientific Congress of 1888. It is entirely in harmony 
with the views expressed both by Dr. O’Dwyer and Dr. 
Delany before the Commission. The actual facts at 
University College, Dublin, as placed before us in Dr. 
Delany’s evidence, tell in the same direction. In his- 
tory (which seems to some the subject in which theo- 
logical and apologetic influences are most likely to be 
prejudicial) the growth of the scientific spirit among 
Catholic writers on the Continent has been most marked. 
History as represented now by Abbe Duchesne or even 
Dr. Pastor is so far specialised that theological differ- 
ences hardly come into contact with it at all. At Lou- 
vain it is, I am told, so far specialised that what may 
be termed synthetic history receives hardly any atten- 
tion. It is entirely dissociated from apologetic. Ac- 
curacy of method is the primary lesson inculcated. No 
doubt bias might still betray itself in a Catholic Pro- 
fessor of History— a bias as much in favour of Catho- 
licism as Mr. Froude betrayed in his Oxford lectures 
o.n the other side. But the present tendency among 
Catholic historians, so far as I am acquainted with it, 
is in the opposite direction. So far as bias is apparent, 
it is against their own side. The reaction from the 
special pleading of Abbe Darras has not yet spent itself. 
Certainly there has been nothing in the evidence before 
us to make it probable that such an attitude as that 
assumed by Cardinal Cullen fifty years ago would pre- 
side in an Irish University for Catholics. And there 
has been considerable evidence to show that it would 
not. Such an attitude would be an anachronism in a 
Catholic as much as in a Protestant University. 

The fears entertained in an opposite direction would 
seem to be due to the suspicion that at heart Catholics 
still desire a University on exactly the basis of the 
mediteval Universities, in which the Church had direct 
control of all branches of study ; that if they consent 
to less, it is under protest, and with a hope to regain 
for ecclesiastical control what has been lost. But to 
suppose this is to forget that educated Catholics, like 
other people, recognise that while in the Middle Ages 
Theology was a chief instrument whereby men hoped to 
gain knowledge even of the world of fact, now the posi- 
tive sciences occupy a large territory once claimed by 
the divines. 

Not only then the practical claim, but the ideal of 
Newman differs from that of St. Thomas Aquinas. 

At the risk of being a little tedious it may be worth 
while to enumerate the chief points in which the Church 
does distinctly modify even its ideal claim as that claim 
is presented by Dr. Newman. 


The old sway of the Church over University Educa- 
tion included in the Middle Ages — 

(a.) Certain positive religious influences which 
were needed to guard the faith of individuals. 
(6.) The presence of Theology as representing the 
exercise of the human mind in determining 
the theological implications of the Christian 
revelation. 

(c.) The checking of the speculations of the human 
reason where they trench on theological 
ground, and are opposed to the truths of 
revelation or its logical consequences. 

( d .) The attempt — which became confident, con- 
stant, and energetic under the influence of 
the modes of thought prevalent in the thir- 
teenth century — to determine by means of 
logical deductions from Theology a large 
number of facts, physical and historical. 


It is the last of these claims which the growth of the 
scientific method has by universal consent so greatly 
affected. This has now been long admitted by the best 
Christian thinkers, whether at Oxford or at Louvain— 
although this admission has been gradual. It has been 
brought about largely by the pressure of the undenomi- 
national and scientific movement. This has been, from 
an intellectual point of view, the really valuable 
achievement of that movement. No rulers readily resign 
a claim, whether they be successors of Charles I. or of 
Albertos and Aquinas. A determined effort against 
such encroachments of Theology on the field now occu- 
pied by Science was needed. A movement more or less 
hostile to Theology was probably, in practice, the only 
effective means of teaching Theology its true place. 
Undenominationalism in so far as it was bent on re- 
leasing education from the remains of a control which 
cramped the scientific spirit, was right. Its claim was 
strong as an alternative to bigotry. 

But of the three remaining presuppositions of Church 
control, two remain, from the Catholic point of view, 
unaltered by the advance of Science. And the third 
remains unaltered in theory (although not, as I shall 
endeavour to point out, in practice). They continue 
as parts of the true ideal. And as far as undenomina- 
tionalism opposes them, it is on ground which (it may 
be maintained) is not from the Catholic point of view 
tenable. 

Let us consider each of the three as applying to pre- 
sent conditions. 


(a.) A Church which regards faith as a matter of 
teaching and not of private judgment, and as a gift 
and a virtue which may be lost like any other virtue 
under stress of temptation, must insist on the functions 
of the representatives of religion in the first depart- 
ment. Catholic Theology holds indeed in the abstract 
that the reason, rightly exercised, leads the well-dis- 
posed to Theism and to Christianity. But it recognises 
that in the concrete a youth’s reason is impressionable 
and is readily swayed towards or away from the Chris- 
tian view of life, the world, and history, by the sur- 
roundings in which it is educated. While it believes 
in the possibility of a reconciliation of all Science with 
revelation, it does not trust the immature mind, or 
even the average mature mind, to effect that reconcilia- 
tion, still less to do so under difficulties or on the spur 
of the moment. The University undergraduate cannot 
be expected to hold the balance justly where powerful 
intellectual influences are present which militate against 
his faith, and in the absence of the influence and aid 
of sacraments, liturgy, teaching, on the Christian side. 
The view which regards every private judgment as in 
all circumstances practically sufficient for the discern- 
ment of and adherence to religious truth, it regards as 
the unpliilosophical fallacy of Protestantism. 

(6.) The presence of Theology as representing the 
human reason exercised on revelation, Cardinal New- 
man has insisted on as the necessary counterpart of 
belief in revelation as representing a fact and not 
merely a sentiment. 

As exemplified in the prescientific period, under the 
mediceval Church, in such a work as the Summa of at. 
Thomas Aquinas, this immediately issued in deduc- 
tions, maintained as more or less probable, m the field 
of History and of Physical Science. In Newman s con- 
ception of a modern Catholic University adapted to 
an age of scientific advance, its practical utility was 
distinct from this. The presence and influence ot 
Theology has (according to his exposition) an imme- 
diate bearing on the subsequent point-namely, the 
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claim of the Church to check the speculations of the 
human reason where they touch on theological ground, 
and oppose hy implication the truths of revelation. 

(c.) With regard to this claim, the Chairman pointed 
out the real difficulty (341) — namely, that it may in- 
clude a claim on the part of ecclesiastical authority to 
determine the limiting line between Theology and 
Science. History shows that that line shifts as know- 
ledge grows,' and that neither theologians alone nor men 
of Science alone can be trusted to determine it accu- 
rately. Theologians have (as, for instance, when they 
declared in 1616 that Copemicanism was heresy) en- 
croached on Science ; men of Science like Huxley have 
encroached on Theology. It is only by the presence of 
both to guard their own interests that the line. is likely 
to be drawn with approximate accuracy. And accuracy 
is secured not merely by an artificial compromise, but 
still more by the mutually corrective influence which 
each exerts on the other. Theology consists largely in 
deductions from reason and revelation combined. As 
the data of reason change and grow (that is, as Science 
advances) the conclusions from joint premises of reason 
and revelation necessarily change with the changing 
factor. This necessary development of Theology is an 
additional reason for its presence in a UnivAvcitv. +V>at 
it may so far as possible keep pace with the rapidlv 
moving reason of an age of scientific advance. Its 
presence, from this point of view, is likely to tend not 
to obscurantism, but to its elimination. 

This appears to be the only fully satisfactory way of 
dealing with the danger of an irreligious use of the 
sciences. The interference of one Science with the con- 
clusions of another — including the interference of Theo- 
logy with secular Science — is more and more felt by 
educated men to be an anachronism, because, as sciences 
are progressive, at a given stage their mutual bearings 
may be largely misconceived. If theological interfer- 
ence only took place where defined doctrine was in so 
many words denied it would be defensible. If a Pro- 
fessor of History or Physics taught in so many words 
“ the dogma of creation is false,” “ the dogma of in- 
spiration is false,” “ the idea of Providence is a super- 
stition,” the good sense of any University would hold 
that he should be checked. The real difficulty in former 
times has been that, in fact, interferences have been of 
another kind. And this is the cause of the deep pre- 
judice existing agaiiist all interference with teachers 
of Science in the name of orthodoxy. “ Copemicanism 
contradicts the dogma of the Inspiration of Scripture,” 
was the plea of Melancthon and of the Roman congrega- 
tions which condemned Galileo for heresy. “ Evolution 
contradicts the dogma of creation,” was a saying of both 
Catholic and Anglican Bishops thirty years ago. “ Cer- 
tain generally received conclusions of Geology contra- 
dict the mosaic cosmogony ” was apparently Dr. Cullen’s 
view. All these extra-theological assumptions are 
now abandoned by the large majority of educated Chris- 
tians, and their abandonment teaches a lesson we must 
face as to the insecurity of theological judgments on 
half-developed sciences. Where, on the other hand, 
Science and Theology are present, represented by men 
of real ability, each re-acts on the other. Each learns 
to keep its limits. And the representatives of each will 
take by way of assimilation much that they would resist 
in the form of aggression. 

The theologians have, however, in such a state of 
things a role, the importance of which varies with the 
circumstances of the time, in resisting the extra-scien- 
tific excursions of the exponents of the secular sciences. 
In point of fact the desire for knowledge as to man’s 
origin and destiny, and as to a multitude of subjects on 
which (according to many thinkers) certainty is denied 
us, may lead any speculative mind — modem specialist 
men' of scientific habits of mind as well as medireval 
theologians — to theological conjectures. Gibbon’s 
influence on the young is not likely to be entirely 
confined to imparting habits of critical investigation. 
His own naturalistic philosophy of history is certainly 
noifc hidden in the pages of the Decline and Pali. 
Specialists who have large human natures, who are 
men of really great and inquiring minds, rarely abstain 
completely from touching the problems of religion. 
When Strauss and Renan brought scientific criticism 
to bear on the -Gospels, they did not content themselves 
with the dry investigation of dates and documents with- 


out drawing any irreligious conclusions. They " were 
not satisfied until they had constructed a purely human 
Christ directly opposed to Christian doctrine. So, too, 
physiologists have denied the existence of soul, and 
evolutionists have denied the creation. The presence of 
Theology is needed (so Dr. Newman argues) in any 
world of strenuous thought, such as a University ought 
to be, to guard its own interests ; to point out where 
Science ends and speculation, based on an inadequate 
view of life, or on semi-conscious naturalistic assump- 
tions, begins. Theology has, as we have seen, largely 
effected this work during the past fifty years in the 
larger world of thought ; but, it should always hold, as 
it were, a watching brief in its own interests.. 

Theology then is needed, both in the field of fact and 
proof, and in the field of imaginative speculation, as a 
counter force to Science, not to oppose its legitimate 
activity, from which on the contrary it should learn, 
as Aquinas learnt from Aristotle, but to keep it in its 
place, and remind its devotees of aspects of human 
nature, and of life, and of thought which they are liable 
to forget. 'Its presence is desirable in some form Doth 
in the interests of intellectual completeness and in the 
interests of the faith of the young. Such is, in out- 
line, the Catholic ideal — what would be desirable in the 
circumstances of our own time on the principles 
sketched by Newman in his lectures. 

In the absence of the mutually corrective action of 
Science and Theology, such as Newman’s ideal Catholic 
University would have, the only possible arrangement 
for protecting the interests of Theology without damag- 
ing scientific freedom would seem to be that contem- 
plated by Dr. Delany, Dr. O’Dwyer, and Dr. Healy* 
in connection with the proposal before us — viz., 
that there should be some machinery for prevent- 
ing (1) direct aggression on Catholic dogma (2) at- 
tempted proselytism. An interference so limited, and 
with judges present on the Board of Visitors to ensure 
such limitation, would, as Dr. O’Dwyer pointed out, 
hardly ever occur. And if it did occur, it would be 
regarded by no one as a hardship. A Professor who 
went out of his way to attack religion would be ob- 
viously guilty of grave impropriety. There would 
probably be no objection if other denominations desired 
to be represented on the Board to testify to what was 
offensive to their creed. In the Catholic Church the 
claim is necessarily made because, as I have said, the 
Bishops are the official witnesses of doctrine. 

No doubt the claim is practically a far less vital 
matter in the present condition of the Universities than 
it was fifty years ago, but it cannot be dispensed with, 
for there is no security in the nature of things that 
some movement of thought might not arise so aggres- 
sive as to make such a claim, and the parallel claim in 
the Queen’s Colleges, of practical importance once 

The Catholic principle that purely denominational 
education is preferable to mixed education would ap- 
pear then, from the above sketch, to mean practically 
and in reference to present circumstances, only that 
it is so from a religious point of view. When the 
sciences were in the hands of the theologians (in the 
Middle Ages) this was also the educational point of 
view. Now that the sciences belong to other guardians, 
it is essential that these guardians should be adequately- 
represented in a University. And this often cannot 
be done if a University is not free to select the best 
specialists irrespective of creed. Moreover, human 
nature being what it is, if the theological and eccle- 
siastical element is allowed unduly to predominate, 
other interests will suffer. If Science won its freedom 
only by an anti-ecclesiastical movement, it is likely to 
maintain it only by the vigilance of those who are, in 
however friendly a spirit, somewhat jealous of eccle- 
siastical encroachment. This applies in a measure to 
Belfast or Trinity as well as to a Catholic College. But 
it is a practical consideration when a new College or 
University is being founded. The view however that 
certain stoong denominational influences which hostile 
critics are sure to decry as “ clerical ” are indispensable 
for intellectual as well as purely moral interests, re- 
mains in force ; and an education so far “ mixed ” as 
to reduce them to a minimum, is, from a Catholic 
point of view, very unsatisfactory. 


Dooumbnts, 

II. 


* Bishop O’Dwyer’s words (753-754) are very important. His definition of the point at which interference would be necessary 
is drawn from distinctly extra scientific teaching on the part of men of science. So, too, Dr. Delany, 1,299 seq., and Dr. 
Healy, 6585-G588. And Dr. Delany appears to contemplate that there should be effective precautions against this limit 
being exceeded. 
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Documents, 

m. 


III. 


The Papal Rescripts and the Decrees of the Synod of Thurles concerning the 
Queen's Colleges. 


I. 

RESCRIPT A DE COLLEGIIS REGINAE. 


( 1 .) 

PRIMUM RESCRIPTUM DE COLLEGIIS REGINAE. 
Illustrissime ac Reverendissime Domine. 

Mirum fortasse videbitur quod Sacrae Congrega- 
tionis responsum de collegiis academicis tamdiu dila- 
tum fuerit ; verum et negotii ipsius de quo agitur 
gravitas et rerum pertractandarum copia effecerunt ut 
diuturnum tempus effluxerit antequam, documentis et 
rationibus pro utraque sentential rite perpensis, judi- 
cium tuto edi posset. Ulud vero ante omnia significare 
<lebemus, ne cogitasse quidem Sacram Congregationem 
aliquid minus rectum sibi proposuisse Antistites illos, 
qui collegiorum institution! favere visi sunt ; diuturna 
siquidem experientia illorum probitatem compertam 
liabet, eosdemque in earn fuisse mentem impulsos existi- 
mat spe tantummodo majoris boni assequendi, utque 
religionis p.rosperitati in Hibernia consulerent. Atta- 
men, re mature et quolibet sub respectu penitus con- 
siderata, fructus hujusmodi ex ea collegiorum erectione, 
Sacra Congregatio baud sibi audet polliceri ; grave imo 
periculum fidei Catholicae inde obventurum timet ; uno 
verbo, religioni institutionem hujusmodi detrimento 
existere arbitratur. 

Monitos proinde voluit Archiepiscopos et Episcopos 
Hiberniae ne ullam in ejusdem executione partem 
habeant ; quemadmoilum vero exoptasset ut antequam ex 
eis nonnulli apud gubemium agerent ad legis praefata 
Collegia respicientis mitigationem, aliaque in eorum- 
dem favorem obtinenda, Sedis Apostolicae sententiam 
postulassent, ita pro summo obsequio quod erga eamdem 
Hiberniae Antistites jugiter prae se tulenmt, haud 
dubitat quin iidem, ea, quae in contrarium praestite- 
rint, sint retractaturi. Haec omnia vero haud officiunt 
quominus si aliqui ex vobis nonnulla gravioris momenti 
ulterius notanda habeant, Sacrae Congregationi libere 
patefaciant, ut de omnibus rite dijudicari valeat. 

Caeterum Sacra Congregatio probe noscit quanti in- 
tersit adolescentium, civilioris praesertim coetus, scien- 
tificae instructioni consulere : proinde Amplitudinem 
Tuam, et Suffraganeos simul Episcopos, hortatur, ut 
media omnia legitima quae in vestra sint potestate ad 
eamdem promovendam adhibeatis. Curandum erit ut 
Collegia Catholica, quae jam constituta reperiuntur 
magis magisque floreant eis additis, in philosophica pre- 
sertim facultate, utilioribus catliedris quae fortasse 
desiderentur, atque ita ea Collegia disponantur, ut 
majori adolescentium numero prout regionum adjuncta 
exigant, patere possint. Imprimis vero opportunum 
Sacra Congregatio fore duceret, si collatis viribus, 
Catholicam academiam ad illius instar, quae per Belgii 
Antistites in civitate Lovaniensi fundata est, in 
Hibernia quoque erigendam Episcopi curarent. 

Haec vero omnia ut ex votis feliciter contingant, 
Sacra Congregatio Episcopos hortatur quatenus mutuam 
unionem maximamque concordiam perpetuo servent, 
neque se partium studio abripi sinant ob negotia quae 
sacrum ministerium ipsis creditum haud attingant; 
cunctisque pateat Dei cultum, religionis bonum,’ ani- 
marum demum salutem eosdem tantummodo quaerere. 

Haec vero eo majore studio vos praestituros arbitra- 
mur cum eadem in omnibus Sanctissimi Domini Nostri 
Pii IX. sententia extiterit ; postquam enim accuratam 
de universo hoc negotio notitiam sibi comparasset, 
Sacrae Congregationis consilium probandum censuit, 
•eique supremum auctoritatis suae robur adjecit. 


Precamur Deum interim ut Amplitudinem Tuam diu 
sospitem ac felicem servet. 

Romae, ex aedibus Sacrae Congregationis de Propa- 
ganda Fide, Die 9 Octobris, 1847. 

Amplitudinis Tuae 

Ad oflicia Paratissimus, 

J. Phil. Cardinalis Fransoni, P.C.P.F. 
Alexander Barnabo, Pro Sccretarius. 

Illusmo. et Revmo. Domini Michaeli Slattery, 
Arcliiepiscopo Casseliensi. 


( 2 .) 

Secundum Rescriptum de Collegiis Reginae. 
Illustrissime ac Reverendissime Domine. 

Excerpta nonnulla ex Statutis, quae pro nobis Hiber- 
niae Collegiis rediguntur, ac suffragia supei- iisdem ab 
Episcopis data, occasionem Sacrae Congregationi prae- 
buerunt, ut eo potissimum sub respectu de praefatis 
Collegiis iterum pertractaret, quidque pro spirituali 
bono Catholicae Gentis Hibernensis esset rescribendum 
sedulo ac mature perpenderet. Licet vero praefata 
Statuta ea sub forma consistent ut dijudicari non 
valeat quantae auctoritatis, attenta Anglicani Regni 
constitutione, sint futura : omnibus tamen mature pen- 
satis Sacra Congregatio adduci non potuit ob gravia et 
intrinseca eorumdem Collegiorum pericula ad emollien- 
dam sententiam de illis prolatam ac probante Sanctis- 
simo Domino Nostro quatuor Metropolitanis expositam 
die 9 Octobris Anni Superioris. 

Cum autem innotescat quanto studio Clerus et integra 
Natio pro iis adlaborent quae ad bonum Ecclesiae pro- 
movendum referuntur, de Universitate Catholica eri- 
genda Eminentissima Patres haud desperandum cen- 
suerunt ; imo consilium hujusmodi iterum iterumque 
commendarunt, ut in ejusdem executionem omnes pro 
viribus operam suam conferant, sicque pleniori Catholi- 
corum instructioni satisfiat, quin ullum exinde eorum- 
dem religio detrimentum patiatur. 

Quam Sacrae Congregationis sententiam Sanctissimus 
Dominus Noster omni maturitate ac prudentia perpen- 
sam auctoritatis suae pondere probandam confirman- 
damque esse duxit, voluitque, earn quatuor Archiepis- 
copis remitti, respectivis per eos Suffraganeis communi- 
candam. 

Dum vero id exequor, significare etiam debeo Sacram 
Congregationem, immo et Dominum Nostrum illud im- 
primis habere in votis. ut Sacerdotalis concordia 
servetur, ac summopere cordi vobis existat unitatem 
spiritus colere quam plurimum Apostolis suis Christum 
Dominum commendasse Sacrosancta Evangelia testan- 
tur. Et quoniam Antistites alloquor, qui Ecclesiae 
liistoriam et SS. Patrum praeclara monita perspecta 
habent, supervacaneum profecto arbitror, vel ista ad- 
ducere, vel commemorare quae bona Episcoporum con- 
sensio Ecclesiae contulerit quanta vero mala ex eorum- 
dem dissensione dimanaverint : cumque illam unanimes 
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■omnes quidem exoptetis abs re tamen non erit vobis in 
-mentem revocare, ut opportuniora quoque media ad earn 

• obtinendam seligatis, alacriterque adhibeatis. Ea vero- 
prostant in Sacris Canonibus caeterisque Ecclesiasticae 

• disciplinae regulis, quas quidem si exactissime in minis- 
terio veslro persequimini, et si in dubiis vestris ad 
Apostolicam Sedem provocabitis ut per Earn quid vobis 
agendum sit tuto innotescat, supradicta unio magis 
magisque firmabitur atque consistet. Inter caetera 
SSmo. Domino Nostro probante, illud commemorandum 
vobis censuit Sacra Congregatio, ut Sacerdotales con- 
ventus ex ordine, et ad SS. Canonum et librorum 
liturgicorum tramitem in posterum fiant ; alioquin sen- 
tentiarum varietas indies augebitur, nihilque boni ex- 
liujusmodi conventibus, qui potius saecularem quam 
religiosam speciem prae se ferant, exurget ad Ecclesias- 
ticam diciplinam, cui solummodo inservire debent, rite 

■ dirigendam : proinque utillimum erit acta conventuum 
ad Apostolicam Sedem transmitters, sicuti etiam statis 
temporibus literas dare de statu vestrarum Ecclesiarum 
prout sancitum est, ut opportune liinc response exci- 
piatis. 

Haec vero vobis significantur non quia dubitatio ulla 
-exoriatur de obsequio vestro erga Apostolicam Sedem ; 
siquidem Orbi Universo exploratum est quam sit fer- 
vens et constans, novumque de eo testimonium literae 
omnes pro supradicto Collegiorum negotio redditae per- 
hibent : verum ut et significationibus istis facto iterum 
•comprobetur : cumque de gravioribus negotiis accurate 
ad earn Ecclesiam referatur, unde unitas Sacerdotalis 
-exoritur, facilius et inter vos eadem unitas hac ratione 
-consistet. 

Interim Deum precor ut Amplitudinem Tuam diu 
•sospitem ac felieem servet. 

Romae ex JE. S. C. de Propaganda Fide, die 11 Octo- 
bris, 1848. 


(3.) 

Tertium Rescriptum de Collegiis Reginae. 
Ili.ustrissime ac Reverendissime Domine. 

Licet Hiberniae Episcopi ea potissimum de causa 
plenariam Synodum celebraturi videantur, ut quoad 
Collegia uniformis disciplina per Hiberniam retinenda 
communi deliberatione statuatur, attamen id peculiari- 
ter per Amplitudinem Tuam commendari iisdem voluit 
Sacra Congregatio ; eoque praesertim hortationes in 
Apostolicis Litteris contentas dirigi significes oportet. 
Id vero feliciter praestituros confido si a debito erga 
Apostolicam Sedem ejusdemque responsa obsequio, vel 
minimum deflectant, atque in illud potissimum inten- 
dant ut Religionis bono atque animarum saluti nullo 
partium studio abrepti optima ratione consulere studi- 
ant. Interim per Amplitudinem Tuam Episcopis sig- 
nificandum duxi mirum videri quod nonnulli asseverare 
haud dubitaverint, post responsa de Collegiis jam data, 
presbyteris licere officia quaedam in iisdem Collegiis 
gerenda suscipere. Enimvero si ob gravia et intrinseca 
pericula praedicta Collegia in Religionis detrimentum 
obventura declaratum est ; si admoniti sunt Episcopi 
ne ullam partem liabeant in erectionis eorumdem execu- 
tions ; patet prafecto nec aliis Ecclesiasticis viris licere. 
munus quod ad eadem referatur Collegia obire. Quod 
vero alias controversias spectat eorumdem Collegiorum 
causa excitatas, Episcoporum erit, praefatis rescriptis 
sedulo perpensis, ut fideles ab iis Collegiis frequentandis 
retrahantur, regulas ejusmodi proponere generatim 
ubivis servandas, quae et iisdem respondeant Rescriptis 
et aequitati, ac benignitati, quam ipsa Apostolica Sedes 
suo commend at exemplo, conformes existant. Interim 
Deum precor ut A. T. diu sospitem servet. 

Romae ex aed. S. C. de Pnda. Fide, Die 18 Aprilis, 

1850. 


Doer wests, 
III. 


Amplitudinis Tuae , 

Ad officia Paratissimus, 

* J. Ph. Card. Fransonitjs, Prae. 
Alexander Barxabo, a Secretis. 

Illusmo. et Revmo. Domino Michaeli Slattery, 
Archiepiscopo Casseliensi. 


Amplitudinis Tuae. 

Ad officia Paratissimus, 

J. Ph. Card. Fransoni, Prae. 
Alexander Barnabo, a Secretis. 

R. P. D. Paulo Cullen, 

Archiepiscopo Armacano. 


II. 

Decreta Synodi 1850 de Collegiis Reginae. 


1. Cum in Romano Pontifice, Christi in terris Vica- 
a-ium, et Sancti Petri successorem agnoscamus ac vene- 
remur, cui divinitus munus optimis doctrinis fideles 
instituendi, et a pestiferis et veneno infectis pascuis 
arcendi, commissum est ; libenti animo, et eo quo pal- 
est obsequio monitis et rescriptis assentimur, quae respi- 
•ciunt quaestionem de Collegiis Reginae apud nos nuper 
erectis, quaeque, ipsius Christi Vicarii auctoritate 
munita, a S. Congregatione de Prop. Fide nobis sunt 
•communicata. 

2. Non solum litterae, sed spiritui horum rescript- 
orum inhaerentes, declaramus nullum Hiberniae Epis- 
•copum partem ullam assumere sibi posse in praedictis 
Collegiis gerendis aut administrandis. 

3. Sacerdotes omnes aliosque clericos proliibemus ne 
munus aliquod quod ad administrationem horum col- 
legiorum spectet, assumant aut retineant ; neve pro- 
fessores, seu Decani residentiae, in iis fiant aut re- 
maneant. 

4. Quod si quis sacerdos aut clericus ad id temeritatis 
venerit, ut spreta Sedis Apostolicae auctoritate, aut 
Tiujus Concilii Nationalis statuto aliter agere ausus 
fuerit, suspensionem ipso facto incurrat. 

5. Praeterea Collegia praedicta, ob gravia et intrin- 
•seca pericula, quibus ex judicio S. Sedis in eis fides et 
mores studiosae catholicae juventutis exponuntur, talia 
•esse declaramus, quae omni ratione a fidelibus catho- 


licis, qui fidem commodis omnibus et emolumentis tem- 
poralibus anteponere debent, sunt rejicienda et evitanda. 

6. Ne vero fideles populi nostrae curae commissi, de 
quorum fide et aeterna salute ratio districts nobis Deo 
est reddenda, detrimentum aliquod ex nostro silentio 
patiantur, in epistola pastorali nomine hujus Synodi 
edenda, gravia et intrinseca pericula a S. Sede memo- 
rata, quibus juvenes catholici in hisce collegiis ex- 
ponuntur, indicabimus, et omnes fideles gravissimis et 
charitate plenis verbis monebimus et hortabimur ut ab 
his Collegiis frequentandis, ne eorum fidei aliqua 
macula inuratur, aut pestifera aliqua doctrina infi- 
ciantur, omino abstineant. 

7. Episcopi locorum ubi extant Collegia, invigilent ut 
haec statuta a Sacerdotibus omnibus serventur, et ut 
debita ab eis veneratio Sedis Apostolicae mandatis et 
hujus Concilii statutis observantia et veneratio exhi- 
beantur. 

8. Denique ad perpetuam rei memoriam, rescripts et 
monita S. Congregationis de Prop. Fide, quae ad Col- 
legia Reginae spectant, actis hujus Concilii inserantur. 

9. Ut sanae tandem educationi juventutis Catholicae 
provideamus, et iteratis commendationibus nobis a Sede 
Apostolica datis inhaereamus, muneris nostri esse arbi- 
tramur totis viribus conari ut quam primum. collatis 
consiliis, Universitatem Catholicam in Hibernia 
erigendam curemus. 
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Rescriptum quo Decreta 

Decreta Concilii Hibemensis apud Thurles superiore 
anno habiti praesidente R. P. D. Paulo Cullen 
Archiepo. Armachano, Hibemiae Primate, ac Delegato 
Aplico. ad quod ex universa Hibernia Episcopi con- 
venerant, S. Congregationi de Propaganda Fide exhi- 
bita fuerunt. 'Mature vero omnibus perpensis in 
generali ejusdem, S. C. Conventu habito die 28 Aprilis 
hujus anni Emi. Patres censuerunt, nonnullis adhibitis 
emendationibus* juxta tradendam Instructionem, 
Decreta omnia esse probanda, atque executioni man- 
danda. Hanc vero S. Congnis. sententiam Sanctissimo 


SVNODI 1850 APPROBANTUR. 

Dno. Nro. Pio. P.P. IX., ab infrapto ejusdem, S.U.- 
Secrio relatam in audientia die 4 Maji, Sanctitas sua- 
eamdem in omnibus confirmavit ac servari praecepit. 
Dat. Romae ex aed. dictae S. Congnis. die 23 Maji,- 
1851. 

J. Ph. Card. Fransoni, Proe. 
[Locus O Sigilli.] 

Alexander Barnabo, a Seeretis. 
insertae propriis locis sunt. 


IV. 

Statement forwarded on behalf of the Executive of the Irish National Teachers* 
Organization by Mr. Terence Clarke, LL.D., Central Secretary. 


IRISH NATIONAL TEACHERS’ ORGANIZATION. 

Central Executive Committee. 

Statement as desired by Royal Commission on University Education. 


The Executive of the National Teachers’ Organiza- 
tion desired to make verbal representation to the 
Royal Commission on University Education regarding 
the co-ordination of the Primary, Intermediate, and 
University Educational systems of this country. 

Existing arrangements effectually debar the poor 
man’s child from all hope of educational advance- 
ment. The wealthy alone have access to Intermediate 
Schools and University Colleges ; there is no pro- 
vision for fostering the talent with which Providence 
so often endows the child of the most indigent 
parents. National Teachers have frequently oppor- 
tunities of witnessing the glimmering of that price- 
less gem in the mind of the child of poverty, and it 
pains them deeply to know that higher education is 
placed beyond the reach of a pupil bom to no inheri- 
tance. It is unjust to the individual that he should 
thus be debarred from participation in educational 
advantages provided at the taxpayers’ cost ; it is an 
immeasurable loss to , the nation that God’s precious 
gift to His humblest child should thus be neglected. 

It was the hope of the Executive that the Com- 
mission would hear, and hearken to, their appeal on 
behalf of those whose birthright, a liberal education, 
is denied them by our present system of higher edu- 
cation. They learn with regret that the Commis- 
sioners could not find time to give them a hearing, 
and they desire to suggest that a scheme for scholar- 
ships should be devised for the benefit of young 
persons who exhibit marked ability in their course 
through the National Schools of the country. 

In Scotland the University is brought within the 
reach of all who, by intellect, are capable of bene- 
fiting by it, and German Universities offer similar 
facilities to the children of the masses. Ireland most 
assuredly needs the trained intellect of all her ch il- 
dren to recover lost ground amongst the nations, and 
keep pace with them in future. . . 

The recommendations of this Royal Commission 
will, doubtless, be given effect in a new and better 
University system ; and amongst those recommenda- 
tions, National Teachers would fain hope there may 


be adequate provision, by scholarships or other such; 
means, for encouraging industry and ability amongst 
the pupils of their schools, and enabling those of 
them who are intellectually fitted for such training 
to receive that higher culture from which they are 
now excluded by the poverty of their parents. The 
very considerable number of such pupils who have 
won positions in the public service, or entered on pro- 
fessional studies direct from National Schools, is an 
indication of what might be effected under more 
favourable circumstances ; and it proves that the 
teachers of those schools are quite capable of bringing 
the best of their pupils to the door of the University, 
if that door were open to admit them. 

A large number of National Teachers are graduates 
of the Royal University, and a much larger number 
are undergraduates, working through their course by 
private study. They have little to encourage them in 
undertaking this mental toil. Nothing in fact but 
the desire of scholastic distinction, which usually 
animates good teachers, and of intellectual advance- 
ment which is particularly commendable in those 
who instruct others. The Teachers’ Executive desire 
to suggest to the Commission that a University course 
in Arts, at least as an alternative should take the 
place of the limited curriculum of the Training Col- 
leges ; and that, pending such an arrangement, the 
facilities which the Royal University now affords for 
attaining degrees whilst engaged in the schools should 
not be withdrawn. 

The graduate National Teacher is at present the 
only connecting link between the University and the 
College of the masses— the National School. A much 
closer and more effective connection is necessary for 
the progress and future welfare of the nation. 
Teachers who show themselves desirous of University 
distinction should be encouraged to. go forward, and 
pupils who are capable of winning such distinction 
should not be debarred from attaining it, even 
though their wealth consists of mental endowment, 
alone. 
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V. 

Documents put in by the Honorary Secretaries to the Committee of Catholic Laymen 
in connection with the “ Statement of certain Roman Catholic Laymen with 
reference to University Education in Ireland.”* 


Letter from the Honorary Secretaries of the Catholic Laymen’s Committee to the Secretary 
of the Commission. 


November 12th, 1902. 

Sir, 

As Secretaries to the Committee appointed by 
Catholic Laymen who signed the “ statement ” sup- 
porting the solution of a College for Catholics within 
the University of Dublin (Vol. III., Appendix 581, 
Documents LV.), we beg to hand you certain extracts 
. and documents bearing upon this aspect of the question, 
and we have to request you to take steps to include 
these extracts and documents in the next volume issued 
by the Royal Commission. 


A list of the documents will be found in the schedule 
herewith. 

Your obedient Servants, 


George C. Green. . 

Henry J. Monahan, Jr., 
Nicholas J. Synnott, 


1 Hon. Secretaries 
■ to Catholic Lay- 
I men’s Committee. 


J. D. Daly, Esq., 

Secretary, 

Royal Commission on University 
Education in Ireland. 


Schedule of 
(Referred to in 

(1.) Extract from the Act of Settlement, 14-15 
■Charles II., Section ccxix. 

(2.) Extract from the Catholic Relief Act, 1795, 
33 George III., c. 21 (Irish). 

(3.) Extracts from “ The Problem of Irish Educa- 
tion,” by Isaac Butt, Si.p. 

(4.) Extract from the opinion of Sir Joseph Napier, 
Bart., formerly Lord Chancellor of Ireland, Vice-Chan- 
cellor’ of the University of Dublin, on the relations of 
the University of Dublin and Trinitv College. 

(5.) Resolution of Catholic Bishops of Ireland, 18th 
August, 1869. 

(6.) Declaration of Catholic Bishops of Ireland, 
'21st- June, 1899. 


(!•> 


Documents 


foregoing letter.) 

(7.) Extract from an address by Most Rev. Dr. Alex 
ander, Archbishop of Armagh, Lord Primate, at the 
General Synod of the Church of Ireland, 8tli April, 
1902. 

(8.) Address of Rector and of past and present stu- 
dents of the Medical School of the Catholic Univer- 
sity, Cecilia-street, Dublin, with reply of the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin thereto, November 6th, 1885. 

(9.) Letter of Most Rev. Dr. O’Dwyer to the public 
press. 

(10.) Letter of “ A Catholic Layman ” in reply to the 
letter of Most Rev. Dr. O’Dwyer, t 


Extract from the Act of Settlement 


Tit is provided] 

That the Lord Lieutenant, or other Chief Governors 
of this Kingdom, for the time being, by and with 
the consent of the Privy Council, shall have full 
■power and authority to erect another College, to be of 
the University of Dublin, to be called by the name 
of the King’s College, and out of all and every 
land. &c., vested by this Act in His Majesty, and 
which shall be settled and restored by virtue thereof, 


(14, 15, Charles II., Sec. CCXIX). 

to raise a yearly allowance for ever, not exceeding 
£2,000 per annum by an equal charge upon every 
one thousand acres, or lesser quantity proportionally, 
and therewith to endow the said College, which said 
College, so as aforesaid to be erected, shall be settled, 
regulated, and governed by such laws, statutes, 
ordinances, and institutions, as his Majesty, his 
heirs and successors, shall under his, or their, Great 
Seal of England and Ireland, declare and appoint. 


(2.) 


•Extract from Provisions of Catholic Relief 
(33 George 

: Sec. Vn. 

It shall be lawful for persons professing the Roman 
Catholic religion to hold, or take degrees or any pro- 
fessorship in or be Masters or Fellows of any College 
to be hereafter founded in this Kingdom, provided 
that such College shall be a member of the University 
of Dublin, and shall not be founded exclusively for 
the education of Papists or persons professing the 
Roman Catholic religion, nor consist exclusively of 


Act, 1793, enacted by the Irish Parliament 
III., c. 21.) 

Masters, Fellows, or other persons to be named or 
elected on the foundation of such College, being per- 
sons professing the Roman Catholic religion, or to 
hold any office or place of trust, and to be a member 
of any lay body Corporate except the College of the 
Holy and Undivided Trinity of Queen Elizabeth 
near Dublin, without taking or subscribing the oaths 
of Allegiance and Supremacy. 


* This Statement is printed at page 581 of the Appendix to the Third Report of the Commission. 

+ Note by Secretary. — This document being an anonymous letter, that appeared in the Freeman's Journal of March 22nd, 
1902, has been omitted. 


Documents, 

V. 
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Extracts from “The Problem of Irish Education/’ by Isaac Butt, M.P. (London, 
published 1875). 


“I cannot but think that a wise man would hesi- 
tate long before he would break up an institution 
which, even for one section of the nation, has so 
admirably answered its ends ; that he would rather 
seek in it a mode by which he might frame kindred 
institutions which would equally meet the require- 
ments of other sections of the people. The very 
instinct of statesmanship would lead any man to 
make this old institution the nucleus of an aggre- 
gate of similar institutions, which, adapted to the 
wants of each class, might altogether represent the 
nation. In other words, to make Trinity College the 
centre and, if you will, the mother of an Irish Uni- 
versity, in which Colleges adapted for the different 
sections of the Irish people might be united in one 
collective body that would deserve, in no narrow or 
sectarian sense, the name of national.” 


“Whether the plan I propose, of two Colleges in 
.me University, will be deemed, under present cir- 
cumstances, the most advisable for Roman Catholic 
interests, I have no certain means of knowing. This 
essay is written entirely on my own responsibility, 
and without communication with anyone. When, 
two years ago, in speaking in the House of Commons 
on Mr. Fawcett’s Bill, I sketched out a plan of this 
nature, the manner in which the proposal was spoken 
of induced me to believe that it would not be un- 
favourably received. The only other plan of solving 
the problem is to establish a Catholic University, 
with equal powers, privileges, and endowments to 
those possessed by the Protestant one. It occurs to 
me that the proposal I make is in every respect pre- 
ferable. Anxious as I am to maintain the principle 
of a religious education, I do not wish to make a 
separation between Protestant and Catholic wider 
than the necessity of maintaining that princple in- 
volves. A newly-established Catholic University, no 
matter how well or successfully conducted, could not 
for many years acquire the prestige and character 
for its degrees or its distinctions which are attached 
by many great memories to those of our old Uni- 
versity. In the rich inheritance of these memories 
the Catholic people of Ireland have a right to a full 
share. I am struggling that they should have it in 
the University institutions of the land. 

Lastly, I believe it is possible to obtain for a plan 
such as I propose the assent of many who would not 
acquiesce in the establishment of a separate Catholic 
University. 

Furthermore, I am sure that in the open competi- 
tion of the members of each College with the members 
of the University at large, a manly and independent 
spirit would be maintained. Anything like the 
narrowness of spirit which might possibly result from 
an exclusive and separate training would be effec- 
tually guarded against, and the intellectual distin- 
tions which were won in an arena in which all Irish- 
men were entitled to ,meet, and Irishmen of different 
persuasions were the judges, would have a value in 
the estimation of the country which could never be- 
long to any awarded in a less national tribunal. In 
this system of distinct Colleges in a common Univer- 
sity, we should combine the advantages of the 
separate system of education with all those which 
the most enthusiastic secularist can possibly point 
out as following from the mixed.” 


I ought perhaps to say, when I wrote the great 
part of this chapter I had not read the splend 
tract which has been given to the public on this qui 
tion by Mr. MTvor, the Professor of Moral Phi 
sophy m the University. Upon two points he h 
cited testimonies of great value in relation to t 
subject discussed in this chapter, in an extract frc 
the Pastoral of the Roman Catholic prelates in 18 
-an extract sufficient to assure us that no object! 
will be made by the Catholic hierarchy to the co 
bination of two Colleges in one University T 
1 V" w tr ?, Ct , fr °- m a P airl Phlet, published 
1869 by Dr. Woodlock, in which the wholesome effe 


of competition are traced with so much wisdom and true- 
liberality and philosophy that I cannot deny myself 
the pleasure of reproducing it. 

Dr. Woodlock is, I need not say, the accomplished, 
rector of the Catholic University. In 1869 he thus 
wrote upon the subject of bringing all classes 
together in open competition: — 

‘“1. The great, indeed the paramount, advantage of. 
competition is admitted upon all hands. By it 
emulation is kept up among youth ; their latent 
energies are evoked, and their intellectual powers 
developed to the utmost. A system, then, which 
brings into competition all the youth of the nation, 
must possess great educational advantages above any 
other, and such precisely is a National University, 
where all the intellect of the country would have to- 
compete in a common arena for degrees, honours, and 
other literary and scientific distinctions. Moreover, 
this emulation would be increased by the fact that 
there would be among the various Colleges a struggle • 
for intellectual superiority, which could not fail to be 
productive of the greatest advantages to literature 
and science, each striving to outdo the others in the • 
race in which all would be entered. 

“2. Again, the students of the Catholic College 
having won, as no doubt they would win, distinction 
in the intellectual arena, not only would their - 
equality or superiority with respect to their Protes- 
tant fellow-countrymen be admitted at once, and this- 
without any of that hesitation or delay which is sure 
to occur before their literary or scientific standing 
will be recognised if their passport to distinction bear - 
the signature of an exclusive institution ; but also 
the great question whether in truth Catholic educa- 
tion does cramp the human mind would be decided 
by a tribunal whose authority Protestants and Catho- 
lics must admit alike. In a mixed community, such, 
as exists in these countries, it is of the greatest 
moment that the University stamp should not be one- 
which would almost ostracise the bearer and cut him 
off from his fellow-countrymen either by his own 1 
act or by their unwillingness to admit the value of 
the coinage ; the literary and scientific coin should 
be such as would run current throughout the realm,, 
because its value would be known to all. In other 
words, it is most important for the social interests of 
Catholics that the University degree borne by them 
should be a Iona fide mark of distinction, won in 
open competition with their fellow-countrymen of- 
all denominations ; and not the result of a hole-and- 
corner examination, and the fruit of work done under - 
the inspection of a few Catholic teachers, approved 
and rewarded by them, and of the value of which 
others would know little or nothing. It is also of 
the greatest importance that the true intellectual 
value of Catholic education should be publicly proved 
and recognised by all.’ ” 


“ I know that there are those who will see with sur- 
prise this reference to the act of Church disestablish- 
ment — an act which proceeded on the maxim that 
revenues devoted to the religious purposes of the- 
whole people ought no longer to be applied for those 
of a small minority. I know it has been said that in 
this very legislation a general principle has been 
established which forbids us to maintain a University 
system of which religious teaching forms a part. No 
proposition was ever put forward more destitute of all 
foundation, either in reasoning or in fact. In fact 
it wholly fails ; for the very men who urge the argu- 
ment are preparing to maintain, in the reformed 
Trinity College, not only one form of worship, but 
two at the least. Even the Bill of Mr. Gladstone, 
the author of the disendowment, left Trinity College 
free to provide any religious instruction the autho- 
rities thought fit, provided it was not made com- 
pulsory on any student to receive it. 

But a moment’s reflection will show how utterly 
groundless the argument is. I have, let me say, a 
great distrust of political reasonings which are rested 
on general principles. In most instances a resort to 
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them is an evasion of the considerations which ought 
to determine any question of practical politics. You 
cannot find a general algebraic formula by the blind 
application of which you may solve all the problem^ 
that from time to time may arise in the affairs of 
men ; Dolus versatwr in generalibus is a maxim 
the application of which to practical politics is abun- 
dantly justified by the experience of this generation. 

But, in the name of common sense, upon what does 
the argument rest? The Act of Parliament that dis- 
established the Church was not intended to make the 
people less religious than they were before. It was 
not intended to make even the disestablished Church 
less distinctive than it was before. The Irish people, 
it was assumed, would have exactly the same ecclesi- 
astical establishments that they had before, although 
voluntary contributions must now sustain them all. 

Then is this a precedent to be copied in legislation 
in which we propose not to disendow a University 
but to endow it? It does, indeed, lead us to the con- 
clusion that no one religious persuasion has .any ex- 
clusive right to these endowments, but it carries us 
no further. We absolutely refuse to follow in our 
University legislation the precedent of the Church 
4ct. By the provisions of the Church Act we have 
no endowed Church. If the analogy is really to guide 
us the inference is that we should have no endowed 
University. . 

If it does not prove this it proves nothing. But 
if we are to have endowed Universities, and if, for all 
practical purposes, religious teaching is, from the 
feelings of the nation, an essential part of a Univer- 
sity, what is there in the disestablishment of the 
Church that obliges us to leave this out? If we give 
a University we must give that which will answer 
the purposes of one, and answer it according to the 
constitution of the people for whom we intend it. 
We do not give this if we banish all religious teach- 
ing. As reasonably might it have been proposed to 
carry out the principle of religious equality in rela- 
tion to Church endowments by establishing a new 
Church from which all distinctive religious teaching 
should be rigidly excluded, and whose religious ser- 
vices should be so framed that persons of all the 
different religious persuasions ought, in the opinion 
of the framers of those services, to be perfectly con- 
tent to unite in their use.” 


“ And surely, if on this solemn subject I may speak 
all that is passing in my mind, in that struggle a 
Protestant community will need the aid of such insti- 
tutions more than the Roman Catholics. In the 
latter, strictness of discipline, submission to autho- 
rity, the whole genius and spirit of the system supply 
elements of cohesion and strength which are wanting 
in the less organised framework of the Protestant 
Church. If the members of that Church refuse to 
join in seeking for freedom in religious teaching, 
and give up their own college to secularism rather 
than accede to it, the day is not distant when the 
best friends of that Church will unavailingly regret 
that they rejected the opportunity of securing a safe 
and honoured place in a national university in which 
Christian teaching would still be maintained. 

I cannot pursue these hints ; but is there anyone dull 
enough not to see that the new system cannot last? 
May I venture to reason with those who suppose that 
in all that has been done, or all that may be done, in 
secularising Trinity College they have set agitation 
at rest? You have but given it tenfold force and 
tenfold reason. You have admitted that in this mat- 
ter of University Education the Roman Catholics 
have a grievance which must be redressed. Two or 
three years will make it a matter of demonstration 
that your new system has aggravated instead of re- 
dressing the grievance. Your University will be re- 
garded as an aggressive one against the Catholic re- 
ligion — a system of proselytism, bribing men by the 
offers of emolument to desert the principles and the 
teachings of the Roman Catholic Church. The life 
of your new University will be one of contest with 
the religious feelings of the people. Instead of the 
respect and affection with which, notwithstanding its 
Protestant character, Trinity College is now regarded, 
it will become the object of bitter, if not fierce, hosti- 
lity. In the meantime the attachment of Protestants 
will be alienated by the surrender of its Protestant 
character. The mass of the people will still press for 
a Catholic University ; as the old College declines 
that demand will acquire new reason and fresh force. 
These are days in which the will of the great mass 
of the people is sure, in the long run, to prevail ; 
and in a very few years you will discover, when it is 
too late, that you had the power to fritter away and 
destroy your own Protestant institutions ; you had 
not the power to prevent the Irish people having 
those Roman Catholic ones for which they wish.” 


(±) 


Extract from the Opinion of the Right Hon. Sir Joseph Napier, Bart., ll.d., formerly Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, Vice-Chancellor of the University of Dublin, on the relations 
of the University of Dublin and Trinity College, Dublin. 


( Reprinted from Volume II. of “ A Catalogue of Graduates of the University of Dublin.— Hodges, Figgis, & 
Go., Ltd., Dublin, 1896). 


The constitution of the University of Dublin, and its 
relation to Trinity College, have been a subject of con- 
troversy. Some questions that were generally supposed 
to have been settled have been 1 recently re-opened. 
The Letters Patent of Her Majesty the Queen (21 
Yiot.) confirmed to tire Provost and Senior Fellows of 
the College, and to the Chancellor or Vice-Chancellor, 
Doctors and Masters of the University, without any 
alteration or diminution whatsoever (save as therein 
provided), all such powers, rights, and privileges as by 
Royal Charters and Statutes had been given or granted 
to the Provost, Fellows, and Scholars of Trinity Col- 
lege, or to the University of 'Dublin, or which by long 
usage had been possessed. 

The Introduction to the first volume of the Univer- 
sity Calendar (1833) contains an instructive historical 
account of the foundation and settlement of the Col- 
lege. It afterwards states that neither in the Charter 
of Queen Elizabeth, nor in the Charter of Bang Charles 
I., was the University recognised as a corporate body 
distinct from the corporation of the College : that the 
University was simply a College with University privi- 
leges and powers, and that the Provost and Senior Fel- 
lows of the College constituted the only Senate or Uni- 
versity convocation which was recognised by Charter, 
and were entrusted with the same powers of electing 
officers and conferring degrees, whioh, in the English 
Universities, belong to a body consisting of Masters of 
Arts and Doctors in the higher faculties. A reference 


is therein made, in terms of unqualified approval, 
to a pamphlet published A.D. 1804 by the late Rev. 
George Miller, d.d., then a Fellow of the College, “ for 
a complete and satisfactory discussion of the question 
about the distinction between the College and the Uni- 
versity.” 

This discussion was afterwards deemed by the writer 
to be incomplete and unsatisfactory. In his Introduc- 
tion to the Book of Graduates, published in 1869,* the 
same learned and much-lamented writer (the late Dr. 
Todd) confuted the positions on which Dr. Miller 
relied in order to prove that the University was not s 
distinct body. 

In this later publication reference is made to the 
official records, whereby it is shown that the “ Uni- 
versity consisted in Temple’s time, as it does now, of 
the Chancellor or Vice-Chancellor with the Congre- 
gation of Doctors and Masters who constitute the Sen- 
ate ; and Caput Senatus Academici.” Temple was 
Provost of Trinity College from November, A.D. 1609 
until January, A.D. 1627 ; and therefore the University 
and its Senate, as above described, could only have 
been constituted under the Charter of 34 Elizabeth, 
A.D. 1592. This Charter consists of two parts— one 
relating to the College, designed to be (as described 
therein) “ Mater Universitatis,” for the education, insti- 
tution, and instruction of youths and students in arts 
and faculties ; the other relating to the University that 
was to be brought into existence. The former provides 


« P. xvi., n. ; pp. xxxi., xxxiii. (a), xli., 1., lvi., &e. 


c 
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an eleemosynary foundation for the support and habita- 
tion of a Prorost, Fellows, and Scholars (whom it 
names), and their successors, anid it constitutes these a 
body politic and corporate. It gives power to the Pro- 
vost and majority of the Fellow's to make laws for the 
government of the College and to adopt such of the 
laws that were established in either of the Universities 
of Cambridge or Oxford as they should consider to be 
suitable to themselves. The latter part of the Charter 
confers on the studiosi of the College the privilege of 
obtaining the degrees of Bachelor, Master, and Doctor, 
“juxta tempus idoneum,” in all the arts and faculties. 
It gives power to the Provost and major part of the 
Fellows to prescribe the preliminary acts and scholastic 
exercises; to appoint “ornnes personas -pro hujusmodi 
rebus melius promovendis,” whether Vice-Chancellor, 
Proctor, or Proctors, and to elect the Chancellor, ex- 
cept the first, who is named in the Charter as having 
been appointed by the Queen. 

In interpreting this Charter it is proper to consider 
the circumstances under which it was granted, and 
which must be supposed to have been present to the 
mind of the Queen add her official advisers at the time 
of making the grant. Express reference is made to the 
Universities of Cambridge and Oxford ; and the clause 
in which power is given to elect the proper officers, for 
the purpose of having degrees conferred, must be taken 
to mean such as there were in these Universities foT 
the like purpose. Three of these officers are expressly 
named — the Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, and Proctor or 
Proctors. A like reference is impliedly made as to 
the degrees, and the “ idoneum tempus ” at which they 
were to be conferred — et sic de similibus. 

As to the meaning of “ Universitas,” there are two 
reliable authorities. Dr. Cowell was the Regius Pro- 
fessor of Civil Law in the University of Cambridge. 
He published a work that was printed at Cambridge, 
A.D. 1607, in which he gives the following explana- 
tion : “ Universitie (Universitas) is, by the Civil Law, 
any body politic or corporation ; but in our language, 
it is (at the least most ordinarily) taken for those two 
bodies that are the nourishers of learning and the 
liberal sciences, Cambridge and Oxford.” Another 
learned civilian (Dr. Ayliffe), a very high authority, 
in a treatise on the state of Oxford, published in 1714, 
states, and proves, that Oxford had the title of “ Uni- 
versity ” before the reign of Henry IH. He adds that, 
“ by legal grants all Professors and students incor- 
porated into a body politic, in the Latin tongue called 
Universitas, do bear this name, and become hereby a 
republic of learning.” He co mm ents on and rejects 
other explanations of the word “ University.” 

I have therefore been led to conclude that, inasmuch 
as the College is described in the first part of this 
Charter as “ mater Universitatis,” and express reference 
is made therein to the Universities of Cambridge and 
Oxford, and in the latter part a like reference is plainly 
to be implied, the University to be brought forth was 
intended to be constituted on the model of these, so 
fax, at least, as related to what belonged to a “Uni- 
versitas, ” in its then accepted meaning. 

The Colleges in- these Universities were adjuncts or 
accidents thereof. They were the later, the Universities 
the earlier institutions ; but here, both the College and 
the University had to be created under the Queen's 
Chatter, and, from the nature of the case, the College 
had to take precedence. It could not indeed be con- 
sidered as having been intended to be an accidental ad- 
junct to the University, but it might well have been 
designed to be subsidiary, by providing a tutorial 
system, in subordination to a Professorial, and thus 
affording what, according to Sir W. Hamilton, is “ the 
condition of an absolutely perfect University.” 

The designation of “ mater Universitatis ” was appro- 
priate, as well because the studiosi, who were to be ad- 
mitted to take degress, were to be supplied by the Col- 
lege, as because t(he prescribing of the preliminaries 
and conditions of graduation, the appointment of Uni- 
versity officers (except the first Chancellor), and the 
making of regulations for conferring degrees, were con- 
fided to the governing body of the College. 

Although the actual creation of the University was, 
under the provisions of the Charter of Elizabeth, only 
effected by the instrumentality of the College, it does 
not follow that the University is not to be considered as 
having been founded by the Queen herself. What was 
done in pursuance of the Charter was done by the 
Queen’s authority, and is deemed in law to have been 


done by herself. It has long been settled by law that 
the Sovereign in erecting a corporation, may either 
name the officers and corporators, of his or her own 
authority, or by express words empower others to do 
so. 

The distinction between the founding of the College 
and the founding of the University should be clearly 
understood. There were available means of completing 
the foundation of the College at once and directly ; 
but the case was different as to the University ; for 
although in legal intendment it was founded by the 
Charter, itjiad afterwards to be brought forth by the 
College as its “ mater. ” 

If the Charter of Queen Elizabeth be looked at, with- 
out reference to what was done under its provisions, 
it is likely to be (and it often has been) misunderstood 
to have merely founded a College with University 
privileges. But when the whole matter shall be duly 
considered, it will appear that the University designed 
by and constituted under this Charter was intended to 
be, and was a distinct incorporation. 

The power given to the Provost and Fellows, with 
reference to the conferring of degrees, sufficiently im- 
plied a power to make such subsidiary regulations ns 
were not unreasonable, nor against any rule of law, 
but were suitable to the purpose for which the express 
power was given. These were made and were entitled 
“ Consuetudines seu Regulte Universitatis Dubliniensis, 
pro solenniore graduum collatione.” The meaning of 
“Universitas” as then and now understood, is shown 
by the prescribed form of supplication for a degree. 

In (Barrett’s MSS. the learned writer says— “The 
Crown vested in the Provost and major part, of the 
Fellows the power of transacting everything about the 
conferring of degrees, and consequently that of framing 
University statutes, or, as they are called, " Consuetu- 
dines seu Regulse Universitatis Dubliniensis, pro sol- 
eniore collatione graduum. Under this grant Temple 
drew up his Statutes for that purpose [i.e., pro soleniore 
graduum collatione], and so must the author of these 
Regulte (whoever he was) have done. Acting under 
this authority, which being derived from the Crown 
may be called Royal, statutes so made seem to me not 
to require any further confirmation or interference. 
Accordingly I know no instance where the Crown inter- 
fered hr making or changing any of them. Acts of 
Parliament indeed, imposed certain oaths at Commence- 
ments, &c., but this was not making any new law or 
statute, and in the Testimonium' is mentioned as 
additional to the exercises imposed per leges et con- 
suetudines.” (Barrett MSS, 355). The propriety and 
reasonableness of these Regulfe are clearly shown by 
Dr- Todd in the Introduction to the Book of Graduates, 
p. xviii., n; p. xxix., pp. xxxii., xxxiii. They were 
recognised as the “ leges academite ” in the Statutes of 
King Charles L , cap. v. They have been recognised, 
not only by the Crown, but by the Legislature. 

The Charter of King Charles I. is dated A.D. 1637. 
It is important to bear in mind how matters stood at 
the time when this Charter was granted. The “ Uni- 
versitas” designed by the Charter of Queen Elizabeth 
had been constituted by the Provost and Fellows of the 
College in pursuance of its provisions. The Senate 
was governed by a code of regulations drawn up and 
approved under the power impliedly granted. A period 
of gestation (if I might so say) had been required before 
the University could thus have been brought to the 
birth. As the design was that it should come from the 
womb of the College, privileges had been conferred on 
the studiosi, and powers given to the Provost and Fel- 
lows of the College, by which provision was made for 
the constitution and continuance of a proper staff of 
University officers, and of a body of accredited teachers. 
It may therefore be said that the College was adorned 
or invested with the privileges of a University. But 
after the holding of Commencements (which first took 
place A.D. 1600, juxta tempus idoneum, i.e., seven 
years after the foundation of the College), the Univer- 
sity was brought to the birth, arid thenceforth it was 
distinct from, although dependent on, its mater — the 
College. As thus constituted, and as it then existed, it 
was recognised by the Charter of King Charles I. as 
“Academia sive Universitas.” The Chancellor, who 
had been described in the Charter of Elizabeth as 
Chancellor of the College (at a time when the University 
existed only in intendment and consideration of law) is 
designated in the Charter of King Charles I. as Chan- 
cellor, “ Academia save Universitatis prsedictse.” This 
Charter creates the distinction of Senior and Junior 
Fellows, and makes the Provost and Senior Fellows the 
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governing body of the College. It gives to them the down to the time of the last Charter (21 Viet), had Documents, 
power of nominating, electing, and admitting the recognised and treated the University as a body cor- V. 
Chancellor, Proctors, and all other officers “ ad porate ; but what was directly to the purpose was, that — 
Academiam spectantes,” save the Vice-Chancellor — he the Charter of the Queen recognises and perpetuates ail 

is to be appointed by the Chancellor. To them the the functions and duties of the University, and its 

power is given by the Statutes of King Charles I. means of exercising them in their full integrity. 

(cap. iv.), ut graduum collationes definiant et conclu- The authority of so eminent a judge, whose attention 
dant.” The leges Academite, as already observed, that had been specially directed to this subject, when he 

had been framed under the Charter of Queen Elizabeth, was Vice j Ohancellor of the University, not only before 

are recognised in these Statutes, cap. v. (Barrett MSS. , but after the granting of the Letters Patent of 21 Viet., 

357). naturally led me at the time to accept this exposition as 

This code, 'much of which was taken from the Statutes final. But as the learned author of the introduction 
of Trinity College and other Colleges in Cambridge, to the Book of Graduates, published A.D. 1869, pro- 
prescribes (inter alia) a course of 'discipline and tutorial pounded a view of this subject which not only was ai 
instruction for undergraduates (cap. xv.), which has variance with this opinion of the late Vice-Chancellor 
since been largely amended and improved. In cap. of the University as to its corporate character, but also 
xxv. the College is again described as “ mater Univer- impugned the received opinion as to the import of cer- 
aitatis.” The ^Chancellor of the University, or (in his tain parts of the Charter Of Queen Elizabeth, I felt that, 
absence), the Vice-Chancellor, together with the Arch- having succeeded to the office of Vice-Chancellor, I 
bishop of Dublin, are made the only Visitors of the Col- was in some degree called on, if not bound, to consider 
lege, with large powers of supervision. Where power the several positions which he put forward, and the 
is given to the Provost and Senior Fellows to make arguments and proofs which he offered in order to sus- 
new decrees, “ in casibus ommissis,” it is required tain them. . 

that they should have the consent of the Visitors. In the Introduction to the Book of Graduates, it is 
III cases of doubt as to the interpretation of any of the more than once asserted that the University of Dublin 
College Statutes, provision is made for a reference to is not a body corporate. It is true that an eminent 
the Visitors, whose decision is to be final and con- lawyer gave an opinion to this effect when consulted 
elusive. on this question, in the early part of the year 1858. 

It would seem that the framers of this code looked But this was known to, and had been considered by, 

upon the College as subsidiary to and connected with the late Vice-Chancellor of the University before he 

the University, so as to secure completeness of instruc- drew up the opinion that he publicly communicated to 

tion in arts and faculties. The University is not the the Senate at the end of the same year. His great 
less a distinct body because the College supplies the learning and judicial experience, as well as the sound- 
studiosi whom it prepares for their first degree in Arts, ness of his judgment, gave an impressive authority to 
and for availing themselves of the teaching of the Pro- his deliberate exposition. 

fessors of the University to qualify them for the higher In this Introduction it is said that the “ true ancient 
degrees. It would be strange, if not absurd, to have notion of a University was a special society of student s, 

designated the College as “ Mater Universitatis,” if the although not in the strictly legal sense a corporation.’' 

University was not to be regarded as distinct from the It might suffice to say that the material question is not 

College ; but it may have been truly said that Queen as to the ancient notion, but in what sense was the 
Elizabeth founded and endowed the College, “ et Aca- word understood by the advisers of Queen Elizabeth 
demiaa privilegiis omavit.” This is all that is said on and of King Charles I., at the time of granting the 
the subject in the preface or preamble to the Caroline Charters? 

Code of Statutes for the College in which the “leges The case of the University of Pans is referred to, 

Academife ” are expressly recognised as the code of the and a passage is cited from Halmagrand on the origin 
University. ’In the Charter of King Charles I. there of that University, in which this writer says that ir 
is nothing whatsoever to indicate that the College and was formed of itself by the association of its members, 
the University were not to be considered as distinct, and that it never had either a Regal or Papal Charter, 
though not independent bodies. It does not follow from tills that it was not a oor- 

In the exercise of their powers the governing body of porate body. Blackstone says that by the Civil Law, 

the College appointed the University officers (except the corporations might be created by the mere act and 

first Chancellor, anid after the Charter of King Charles voluntary association of their members, provided such 
I., the Vice-Chancellor) ; they prescribed the prelimi- convention was not contrary to law. Perhaps it is 
nary acts and exercises for obtaining, and provided suit- more accurate to say that such bodies could not assums 
able regulations for the conferring of, degrees, by which a corporate character without the consent of ^ the head 
a concurrent voice was given to the Senate of the Uni- of the State. It stands confessed that the University 

versity. This was not only a confirmation of the fitness of Paris lias been recognised by both Sovereigns and 

of those who obtained degrees, but was also a guarantee Popes, and has been granted many privileges under 
to the public that the power confided as to the con- the name of a University. Savigny, in his work on 
ferring of degrees was properly exercised. the Roman Law of the Middle Ages,* in terms describes 

One corporation may be made out of another ; and the University of Paris as a corporation of teachers ; 

under the same Letters Patent or Royal grant, a body and he contrasts it with Bologna, which he describes as 

corporate may be constituted for a limited purpose and a corporation of scholars. These were the two oldest 
to act concurrently or conjointly with another body. Universities. Merlin treats the old French Univer- 

The governing body of the College could act with the sities as corporations. In a learned treatise of Profes- 

Senate of the University in relation to the conferring of sor Bluntschli, of Heidelberg, on Universal Oonstitu- 
degrees, without prejudice to the distinct character and tional Law,+ he describes Universities (especially in 
constitution of the two corporate bodies of the College Germany), as they stood at first, “ in the juristic-corpor- 
and the University. ate sense of the word, beginning with single sciences ; 

So far the intention is manifest that the University and, as they have become organic institutions, em- 
should be a distinct but not an independent body, bracing and developing to full ripeness the entire higher 
With its appropriate 1 ead, its succession of Doctors and scientific culture.” He explains in a lucid manner t>ne 
Masters, its perpetuity of privilege, its proper officers, important influence of their corporate character, in 
its Senate, its professors and schools, and its leges securing the independence and the mental freedom that 
Academias, it is (as it seems to me), a 'distinct ineor- the successful study of science demands, and for which 
poration. corporate self-defence (he says) is an excellent founda- 

The late Lord Chancellor Blackbume, on the tion. He sets forth the principal corporate privileges : 

11th December, A.D. 1858, when lie was Vice-Chancel- the last to which lie refers is the representation which 
lor of the University, communicated to the Senate a is conceded to the corporations of the Universities in 
formal and deliberate opinion, in which he observed the Council of the nation, which (lie adds) “ is quite 
that, “ through the agency of the 'Chancellor or Vice- as much corresponding to its great importance for the 
Chancellor, and other proper officers, for whose per- spiritual life of the nation, as serviceable for discerning 
petual appointment the Crown had made ample provi- deliberations on legislation.” The whole of the extract, 
sion, the power to grant degrees was insured to con- for which I am indebted to my friend, Mr. Droop, 
tinue for all time. The state of things” (he said) of Lincoln’s Inn, late Fellow of Trinity College, Oam- 
“that had continued for above 250 years was in exact bridge, will be found in the Appendix. From these 
conformity with the intentions these provisions indi- and other authorities it appears that the true ancient 
cate. That, in addition to these and other oonsidera- notion of an University included the corporate founda- 
tions of a similar kind, it was to be kept in mind that tion. Sir William Hamilton, therefore, has well de- 
the Legislature and the Crown, from the earliest period scribed the ancient Universities as “ Cosmopolite cor- 
* Vol. Ill- p. 187, 2nd German Edition. t Vol. n., p. 367, 4tli Edition. „ 
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porations.” The great authority of Savigny may suffice 
as to the particular case of the University of Paris. 
Halmagrand (on whose authority Dr. Todd has relied) 
was a medical writer, not a jurist. 

It will be seen from, what Ayliffe has said in the 
extract given in note A, as well as from what has been 
stated and explained by Professor Bluntsohli, that the 
name of University did not originate in a “ Universitas 
Studiorum.” Its primary and etymological meaning 
is an aggregate whole ; it is the generic name of a body 
corporate. In Paris it was applied to a body of 
teachers ; in Bologna to a body of learners ; and in 
Oxford and Cambridge to a like body of masters and 
scholars. It is quite true (as Dr. Todd observes) that 
the Universities of Oxford arid Cambridge were first 
incorporated by Act of Parliament, about twenty years 
before the date of the Charter of Queen Elizabeth, 
under which the University of Dublin was founded. 
But he has not adverted to the reasons which maide it 
expedient to have this Act passed. They are stated by 
Sir E. Coke.* He states that each of the Universities 
had divers courts, jurisdictions, and powers, by the 
Charters of the Kings of this realm, divers of which 
were not grantable by Charter, but by Parliament 
only ; which being espied, Queen Elizabeth, who (he 
says) excelled all others of her sex in knowledge, both 


divine and h um a n , for the love and affection that she 
had to her Universities, and with a view to settle and 
secure their rights and privileges, and quiet all con- 
troversies, procured the passing of this Act in odder to 
confirm these rights and privileges. They were incor- 
porated by a certain name in the Act, “albeit” (as 
Coke adds) “they were ancient corporations before.” 
The Act refers to the Letters Patent previously made by 
the Queen or by any of her progenitors or predecessors, 
“to either of the said corporated bodies severally." 
Throughout, it recognises them as corporations thereto- 
fore and then subsisting, and confirms all their powers, 
rights, and privileges, that they might prosper in, their 
study with quietness, and be free from vexatious con- 
troversies. 


The Letters Patent of King Jaimes I. (AD. 1613), 
may here be adverted to. The main purpose seems to 
have been political, as part of a plan for increasing the 
borough representation in his new Irish Parliament. 
They speak of the College as “ mater Universitatis ” 
and afterwards deal with 'the University and the Col- 
lege as one institution, proper to be represented in 
Parliament as one of the new boroughs. They also 
speak of other Colleges and Halls to be erected in the 
said University ; thus treating the College and. the Uni- 
versity as distinct. Few of the native studiosi of the 
College had at that time obtained any of the higher 
degrees; and as the College (but not the University) 
had property with which it had been endowed, and as 
its influential members were Englishmen, it may have 
been considered important, as a matter of State policy, 
to keep the two bodies so bound together as to afford 
a sufficient pretext for making a new borough, in 
which the members of the corporation of the College 
would be the electors. Whatever view may be taken 
of it, it could not vitiate the construction of the 
Charter of Queen Elizabeth, much less that of King 
Charles I. 


I am not aware that there is any other reason put 
forward by Dr. Todd in support of his statement that 
die University is not a corporation. Dr. Miller, indeed 
contended that, as a name had not been expressly given 
to the University by either Charter, this was a decisive 
objection to its claim to be a body corporate. This is 
akin to the objection that there was no express grant 
of a common seal. It has been settled (at least from 
the time of Lord Chief Justice Holt) that it is sufficient 
“ llle name may be implied from the nature of the 
thing. The maternal name, i.e., the University of 
Trinity College, is that which is used in the treaty and 
tho , of Union between Great Britain and Ireland ; 
and die local name— the University of Dublin— is 
found m the title and heading of the Regulas that were 
drawn up by Provosts Temple and Bedell ; in the 
Queen s Charter (21 Viot.), by which the rights and 
?i nV o/f ges J °L t ^?. Uluver sity have been confirmed; in 
the 24 and 25 Yict., c. 53, which speaks of “ the Uni- 
versities of Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin;” and in 
die 31 and 32 Yict., e. 112, in which it is called “the 
Borough of the University of Dublin ”+ 
ho precise form of words is required to make a 
a 4th Inst., 227. 


corporation. The instance to which Sir Edward Coke 
refers, in order to sustain this position, is much to the 
purpose in the present discussion. Of the corporations 
that have been established directly by the King’s 
Charter, the guilds seem to have been among the most 
ancient. Cowell says that one of the meanings of the 
word “ guild ” is, a “ fraternity or company combined 
together by orders and laws made among themselves 
by the Prince’s license.” Sir E. Coke says that it 
signifies “ contubernium seu fratemitas incorporata. ’’ 
“I have seen” (he says) “ the Charter made by King 
Henry I., Textoribus Lond., by which he grants to 
them that they shall have guildam mercatoriam ; and 
a confirmation of it made by Henry H. , by which Char- 
ters they were incorporated.” In order to show that it 
was not necessary that a corporation aggregate should 
have a head, he relies on the case of the guilds as 
decisive. “For at first (he says) the greater part of 
corporations were bodies without any head, by force cf 
these words, guilda mercatoria.” He had in a previous 
case stated that “the king may erect guildam mer- 
catoriam, i.e. a fraternity, or society, or corporation of 
merchants, to the end that good order and rule might 
be by them observed for the increase and advancement 
of -trade and merchandise.” 

When a corporation has been duly created, there are 
incidents which are tacitly annexed. These include the 
privilege of suing and being sued, taking and granting 
property, and having a common seal. Although often 
expressly given, they may well be left out, for they are 
implied by law. 

The ‘ guilda mercatoria ’ was a corporate body, dis- 
tinct from that in which the local government of the 
place was vested. It was one of a class of lay corpora- 
tions erected for the better carrying on of divers special 
purposes (to use the words of Blackstone) ; and in this 
class he ranks the general corporate bodies of the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge. 

‘ Universitas ’ as importing a corporate body, whether 
of accredited teachers and matriculated learners, or of 
either, constituted for the purposes of instruction in 
arts and faculties and for the advancement of learning, 
is surely as much entitled to have its import allowed 
in a Charter of the Sovereign, as the word ‘guilda 
in the case of merchants or traders. And the more 
so, where the other provisions plainly indicate the in- 
tention that the society or fraternity shall be per- 
petuated without disruption of its continuity or 
interruption of its franchise. Cowell’s work was pub- 
lished a few years after the date of the Charter of Queen 
Elizabeth, and about thirty years before the Charter 
of King Charles I. His explanation of ‘ Universitas ’ 
may therefore be taken to be what had been and then 
was the accepted and applied sense of the word in 
England. It is but reasonable to suppose that it was 
used in this sense in these Charters. It plainly was 
so used in the title of the ‘ Regulse,’ and in the formula 
of supplication for a degree. In addition to this, the 
recognition by the Crown and Legislature to which the 
late Lord Chancellor Blackbume has referred, seems to 
be sufficiently decisive. 

The next position which I proceed to notice is as to 
the true import of that part of the Charter of Queen 
Elizabeth that relates to the privileges of the studiosi. 
Dr. Todd, in his ‘ Introduction ’ to the Book of Gradu- 
ates, says that the real meaning of this part has been 
generally misunderstood, and that it seems to have been 
misunderstood even in the Charter of King Charles I. 
He contends that the studiosi were not only invested 
with the privilege of obtaining degrees, on fulfilment of 
tlie conditions prescribed, but that the power was given 
to them and not (as commonly supposed) to the Provost 
and majority of the Fellows, to elect, create, nominate, 
and ordain the University officers, such as the Yioe- 
Chancellor, Proctors, &c. ; whilst the election of a 
Chancelloi; (after the first) was confided to the Provost 
and major part of the Fellows. In order to sustain 
this contention he sets out in a note (p. xxii., d.), What 
he describes as “the whole passage of the Charter.” 
But in. the text nf +h« __ 


But in the -text of the same page of this Introduction i„ 
will be found that the sentence with which his extract 
begins is said to be immediately connected with a 
cause that is before set forth (p. xx). He gives a 
sufficient reason for omitting from his extract the clause 
that intervenes, inasmuch that it merely defines the 
duration of a Fellowship, and is not relevant to the 
question as to the studiosi. But I cannot find any 
reason for the omission of the preceding clause which 


ofDublii? is d^ribeda’^ o{ Ox,ord is described as celoberrin 

0.81,8.11. Kelerences« Te muluXa | ma ““blm.ensis. See also 33 ttt 
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is relevant and with which the clause he places at the 
beginning of his extract is (as he has admitted and 
pointed out) “ connected.” In fact, the omission of this 
clause made it necessary for him to insert the 
word [ studiosi ] in brackets in the first clause of his ex- 
tract. This word is taken from tlhis omitted clause. 
Ini order to prevent any misconception or mistake from 
unauthorised punctuation or otherwise, I have extracted 
the whole passage as it stands in the original Charter 
fioin which I have had it copied, and with which the 
copy has been carefully collated. It is as follows : — 

“ Et cum gradus quosdam in artibus et facultatibus 
constitui literis fuisse adjumento compertum sit, 
ordinamus per praesentes ut studiosi in hoc Collegio 
sanctra et individuee Trinitatis Elizabeth® Regin® 
juxta Dublin libertatem et facultatem habeant gradus 
turn Baccalaureatus Majesterii et Doctoratus juxta 
tempus idoneum in omnibus artibus et facultatibus 
obtinendi. Hoc semper interim proviso, ut cum 
hujus Collegii Socii septem integros annos post 
gradum Majesterii ibi assumptum adimplevermt, 
turn e Sociorum numero amoveantur, ut alii in eorum 
locum suffecti pro hujus Regni et Ecclesi® beneficio 
emolumentum habeant. Et ut intra se pro liujus- 
modi gradibus assequendis habeant libertatem omnia 
acta et scholastica exercitia adimplendi, quemadmo- 
dum Praeposito et majori parti Sociorum visum 
fuerit. Ac ut omnes personas pro hujusmodi rebus 
melius promovendis eligere, creare, nominare et or- 
dinare possint, sive sit Procancellarius, Procurator, 
aut Procuratores (nam Cancellarii dignitatem honora- 
tissimo et fidelissimo Consillario nostro Guilelmo 
Cecillio Domino Baroni de Burghley totius Angli® 
Thesaurario delegatam approbamus) et ut posthac 
idoneam hujusmodi personam cum defuerit pro hujus 
Collegii Cancellario Prmpositus et major pars Soci 
orum eligant ordinamus.” 

The second sentence, ‘Hoc semper . . • • 

habeant,’ may be put in a parenthesis, or omitted al- 
together, as suggested by Dr. Todd. The remainder 
may then be divided into two parts ; the one part 
governed by the ‘ ordinamus ’ at the opening ; the 
same word at the close governing the other. The point 
of separation at the two parts is at 1 Ac ut. The 
subordinate clauses dependent on the same ‘ ordinamus 
are, in each case connected together by ‘ et ut, while 
‘ ac ’ is used to connect the two main sentences. The 
words ‘ut omnes personas ...... ordmare 

possint’ are naturally connected with the second 
‘ordinamus,’ not with the first. ‘ Pr®positus ot 
major pars Sociorum’ may properly be taken as the 
nominative to ‘ possint,’ as well as to ‘ eligant Dr. 
Todd’s more limited extract does not contain the hrst 
‘ ordinamus,’ and therefore ‘ et ut . . • • visum 

fuerit’ appears in it to be connected with the second 
‘ ordinamus.’ Hi6 view that the studiosi were to elect 
the Vice-Chancellor, Proctors, &c., was never acted on. 
In ’ the Introduction to the University Calendar, A.D. 
1869, to which he specially refers as “containing a 
clear and concise history of the different Charters, 
this power of election is stated to have been given by 
the Charter of Queen Elizabeth to the Provost and 
major pait of the Fellows. No instance has been 
shown in which the studiosi claimed or were allowed to 
exercise this power, to which if they had a right, they 
could not have been deprived of it, without their con- 
sent, by the Charter of King Charles I. Wei ave the 
record of the appointment of Ussher to the office of 
Vice-Chancellor, A.D. 1614, and his re-appointment, 
A D 1617. In both instances he was appointed by the 
Provost and Fellows. The former of these was made 
:ai:d confirmed in the same form as The election of the 
Cliiancellor, A.D., 1612. 

Thus we have the ‘ contemporanea expositio, \u® est 
optima ;’ and this was adopted by the framers of the 
Charter of Rin g Charles I. It is, at the least, recon- 
cilable with (if not required by) the grammatical con- 
struction of the whole passage as it, stands in the Char- 
ter of Queen Elizabeth. It may be admitted that the 
studiosi of the College are to be regarded as dependent 
members of the University, having inchoate privileges 
and rights of protection- But however they may stand 
in relation to the corporate body of the University, 
their right to appoint any of the University officers is 
a different question. “It may seem strange” says Dr. 
Todd “ and to modern ideas it is strange, that the nom- 
ination and election of officers of so much importance 
as the Vice-Chancellors and Proctors should have been 
committed to the general body of the University, con- 


sisting of all graduates, and even of matriculated under- 
graduates. But this is quite consistent with the ancient 
notion of a Universitv, and is an evident proof that 
all matriculated students, as well as the graduates, 
were regarded as members of till© University in the 
sense that has been explained ” (p. xxiii). He cites from 
Halmagrand (p. 67), a passage, in which it is said, 
as to the University of Paris, that “ the Rector, who 
was supreme governor and chief President of all the 
faculties, was chosen by the lowest of them all, the 
Faculty of Arts, which included undergraduates.” 

With reference to the University of Paris, the autho- 
rity of Savigny is distinct, and ought to be decisive. 
In the passage to which I have already referred, in 
which he contrasts the constitution of the Universities 
of Paris and of Bologna, he says : “ There is found from 
the earliest time a remarkable contrast. In Paris the 
corporation consists of all the teachers ; these are in 
possession of all power ; and of scholars, as merely 
subject members of the little state, no mention is 
made.” In another part of the same volume of his 
learned work (p. 348) he controverts an opinion of 
Bulaeus, that besides the assemblies of regent masters 
and of regents and non-regents, there was another 
assembly which included the students ; but Savigny 
6ays that Bulaeus could not point out a case in which 
such an assembly had been held and that the grounds 
for the opinion appear to be, first an incidental state- 
ment in a manuscript treatise of unknown date and 
origin ; second, the very usual official phrase “ Universi- 
tas Magistrorum et Scholarium.” “ But this ” (he adds) 

“ proves nothing, as in any case the students belonged 
to the University as dependent members, even if they 
had no voices in it, but were only represented by the 
Professors. This explanation is confirmed by a re- 
solution, A.D., 1250 (Bui., vol. iii. , p. 356), the pre- 
amble of which has the formula ‘Rector et Uni- 
versitas Magistrorum et Scholarium,’ but the con- 
clusion of which is ‘ Datum Parisiis, in nostra con- 
gregations generaii Magistrorum, turn regentium quum 
non regentium.’ ” With reference to the election of the 
Rector, Savigny says : “ The Doctors of the three 
faculties could neither themselves become Rector nor 
take part in the election ; both were reserved for the 
Master of the artists.” 

The earliest Statutes of Oxford are supposed to have 
been nearly a wholesale adoption of those of Paris. 
A regulation, attributed to tlie date A.D., 1250, re- 
quires that every scholar shall have his own master, 
on whose roll (matricula) his name must be entered, 
and of whom he shall hear one lecture daily.* Amongst 
the Statutes of Cambridge there is one said to be “ ante 
annum, 1276,” by whioh a scholar was required, within 
fifteen’ days to inscribe himself in the matricula of 
6ome Master of Arts.t I do not find that in either 
of these Universities the studiosi had any voice in the 
election of the University officers. 

The next matter upon which Dr. Todd comments 
is as to the power of adopting any of the laws estab- 
lished in either of the Universities of Cambridge or 
Oxford. This he considers to be a power given with 
reference to the University, and not a power of adopt- 
ing such laws for the government of Trinity College. 

The clause in question is found in the part of the 
Charter which expressly provides for having laws for 
the good government of the College. The University 
had not been previously referred to except where the 
College is described as ‘mater Universitatis.’- The 
words of the clause are not ‘leges alterutr® Aca- 
demiffi,’ or ‘ex alterutra Academia,’ but they are 
‘ et ut quascunque leges bene constitutas senserint 
in alterutra nostra Academia, modo sibi aptas et 
accommodas judicaverint intra se stabiliant.” As they 
stand in their place in the Charter, and then taken 
with their context, they seem to import that, in settling 
laws for the government of the College, the Provost and 
Fellows might select from the laws of any of the Col- 
leges in either of the English Universities such as were 
adapted to themselves, i. e. , to their own College. This 
was the “ contemporanea expositio ” of the Charter by 
those who at the first had to exercise this power. In 
recording the reasons given by the Provost and Fellows 
for declining to surrender their Charter, Provost Temple 
speaks of “their Chartered privilege of procuring 
from the University of Cambridge copies of the best 
orders and laws in any of their Colleges there ; and 
according to their said privilege, they have, upon ob- 
taining from thence of so worthy a pattern and direc- 
tion, made and enacted a certain number of Statutes for 
the good government of the said College — approved of 
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by the Visitors and by the Chancellor.”* In a previous 
page his words are given thus: "We have been war- 
ranted by our Charter to entertain and establish for 
the government of the College any good and fit law 
observed in Cambridge ” (p. 100). In another page the 
Statutes ‘ pro regimine Collegii ’ are spoken of as 
“ framed after the best laws in Cambridge.” In the 
Charter of King Charles I. , where the power of making 
or establishing laws for the government of the College 
is taken away from the governing body, and reserved 
to the Crown in future, botli parte of the clause in the 
Charter of Queen Elizabeth (the one as to making such 
laws, and the other as to adopting any of the ‘leges 
constitutas ’ in the University of Cambridge or of Ox- 
ford) are recited, and then the Charter proceeds to take 
away ‘ hanc potestatem.’ If this did not include both, 
why were both recited? The ‘leges Academies ” were 
not interfered with. 

By the recent Charter (21 Viet.), the power of alter- 
ing, amending, or repealing any of these 1 leges Aca- 
demic,’ and of making new laws from time to time 
for the like purpose, is expressly given to the Provost 
and Senior Fellows ; but, in order that such alterations 


or additions may be binding upon the University, it 
is required that they shall have received the sanction 
of the Senate in congregation lawfully assembled. 

The result then appears to me to be this : — 

1. That the College has certain University privileges 
which have been conferred on its studiosi and on its 
governing boidy. 

2. That the University (properly so called) is a dis- 
tinct corporate body. 

3. That the studiosi have not, and never had, the 
right to elect any of the principal officers of the Uni- 
versity. 

4. That the governing body of the College had the 
power of making the ‘ leges Academic,’ with reference 
to the conferring of Degrees, and were not confined to 
the adoption of laws of either of the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge. 

5. That the true intent arid purpose of the Charters 
and Statutes is, to deal with the College and the Uni- 
versity as integral parts of one educational institution, 
in which a complete course of Instruction in arts and 
faculties is to be provided. 


(5.) 


Declaration of the Irish Catholic Bishops, 18 Aug., 1869. (Reprinted 1871, and see Cardinal 
Cullen’s Letters, &c., edited by Cardinal Moran, Vol. III., p. 404). 


“ Since the Protestants of this country have had a 
Protestant University with rich endowments for 300 
years, and have it still, the Catholic people of Ireland 
clearly have a right to a Catholic University. But 
should Her Majesty’s Government be unwilling to in- 
crease the number of Universities in this country, reli- 
gious equality cannot be realised unless the degrees, 
endowments, and other privileges, enjoyed by our fellow 
subjects of a different religion, be placed within the 
reach of Catholics on terms of perfect equality. All 


this can, we believe, be attained by modifying the con- 
stitution of the University of Dublin, so as to admit 
the establishment of a second College within it, in every 
respect equal to Trinity College, and conducted on 
purely Catholic principles, in which your Bishops shall 
have full control in all things regarding faith and 
morals, securing thereby the spiritual interests of your 
children, and placing at the same time Catholics on a 
footing of perfect equality with Protestants, as to de- 
grees, emoluments, and other advantages.” 


(6.) 

Resolution of Irish Roman Catholic Hierarchy, June, 1899. 


“ Resolved — That we feel it our duty to protest 
once more, on our own part, and on behalf of our 
flocks, against the continued refusal of the Govern- 
ment to do justice to the Catholics of Ireland in the 
matter of University Education. The fairness and 
moderation of our claims have been admitted both 
within and without the House of Commons by the 
most eminent statesmen of all political parties ; and 
we feel it our duty to recognise, with gratitude, that 
the ablest vindication of the justice of the Catholic 
claim, supported by unanswerable arguments, has 
been put forward by distinguished members of Her 
Majesty’s Government, and pre-eminent amongst 
them, the present First Lord of Her Majesty’s Trea- 
sury. 

“ Still it would seem that the cries of bigotry have, 
once more, been allowed to stifle the voice of justice, 
and that the Unionist party is prevented by the 
bigotry of a number of its own members from remedy- 
ing this long-standing grievance of the Catholics of 
Ireland. It is, in fact, a virtual confession that 
where religious prejudices intervene, Unionism has 
failed to do justice to the Catholics of Ireland, simply 
and solely because they are Catholics. 

“ But we cannot give up the struggle. We have 
had to fight for all our rights, civil and religious in 
the past, and we mean to continue to fight for this. 


Turning to our own countrymen, we appeal to fair- 
minded Irishmen of every creed and party to aid us 
in compelling the predominant partner to remedy this 
admitted grievance. If the Catholics of Ireland 
would hope to overcome the stolid prejudices of re- 
ligious bigotry, whether English or Irish, they have 
to show that they are in earnest, and they should 
exclude from every representative position in their 
gift, every man who will not press this question of 
educational equality for Catholics in the forefront of 
his political programme, and labour honestly to secure 
it. No one will then venture to repeat the calumny 
that this is more of a clerical question than of a 
national grievance. It will convince the British Par- 
liament that justice must be done. 

“There are only two possible courses — to level up 
or to level down. Not a shred of ascendancy must be 
allowed to remain in Ireland. It is high time that 
the whole country should acknowledge with one voice, 
by what moral right one hundred thousand acres of 
the soil of Ireland are reserved for the education of 
a small section of the community in Trinity College. 
Whatever it may be hi theory, in its practical work- 
ing that establishment is now, what it has always 
been, anti-Catholic and anti-Irish. It is true, that if 
justice cannot otherwise be done, its ample revenues 
should be used for the good of the nation. 


(7.) 


Extract from the Address of the Most Rev. Dr. Alexander, Archbishop of Armagh, Lord 
Primate of Ireland, presiding at the Second Session of the Eleventh General Synod of the 
Church of Ireland, on the 8th of April, 1902. 


(From the Daily Express, April 9th, 1902.) 


“ I wish it to be clearly understood that I am not 
speaking as the mouthpiece of my brother bishops, 
or as representative of their opinions, unless when 
I claim to do so. The idea of University Education 


requires first consideration of the fundamental dis- 
tinctions between Schools and Faculties. We shall 
then be in a better position to consider the question 
now before the Royal Commission. Let us look at 


* Barrett MSS., p. 204. 
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the fundamental difference between the work of 
various kinds of Superior Schools and University 
Faculties. The School, public or private, is simply 
an institution, where the instruction required for 
immediaet use in a calling or profession is given. 
Any young man who must, from circumstances, nail 
himself to a profession early in life, must nail him- 
self for a certain time to the acquisition of selected 
and detached bits of knowledge, modern languages, 
chemistry, engineering, or whatever it may be, 
Schools of agriculture, music, commerce, are schools 
in view of a determinate career, their end is not 
imarijiiti in the higher sense or oo<pia but rixyn. We 
should take care that Schools do not usurp the name 
of Universities. The School is entirely practical, the 
Faculty is concerned with a unified and consolidated 
system of study. The High School occupies itself 
with the factual and experimental ; the Faculty, with 
the ideal and universal. It is “ Generate Studium,” 
and the general education links the young man to 
the general intellectual life of humanity. Logic 
classifies, history stratifies, poetry beautifies, philo- 
sophy unifies his knowledge (hear, hear). Attention 
is developed by mathematics, history gives fulness, 
philosophy gives strength, poetry gives elevation to 
the mind. A country must greatly suffer whose 
young minds have only a parsimonious admeasure- 
ment of studies to some definite future utilitarian 
object. It has been said, with some measure of truth, 
‘Fear the man of one book;’ but a man trained to 
focus all his thought upon one subject only will not 
be a thoroughly good judge, in some respects, even 
of that one. The general education of his judgment 
will not only increase his knowledge but his power. 
Now, considering all things, the number of young 
men in a country like Ireland, who want University 
training is not so very large. They want superior 
Schools of every kind. ‘What young men require to 
help them in their career lies in the multiplication of 
these, not in the multiplication of Universities. I 
object, and so, I believe, do all my right reverend 
brethren, to the foundation of a new denominational 
University in Ireland (applause). But does this 
force us into the painful position of refusing in any 
way to meet our fellow-countrymen, who call for a 
higher education in consonance with their religious 
principles and scruples? Devout members of the 
Church of Rome, of whom their Church and their 
country are justly proud, have gradually shown that 
their conclusions arrive at the point to which I would 
direct you. Is there then any plan— first, having some 
roots in the past ; second, likely to secure mainten- 
ance of a high standard of University Education; 
thirdly, affording a genuine redress of a grievance, 
and thus likely to stop further agitation for further 
relief? Is there any thing which may embody these 
three conditions ? As Ireland has not a sufficient popu- 
lation to support more than one efficient University 
why should not the difficulty be boldly solved on the 
basis of absolute equality for all instead of a series of 
poor makeshifts? Might there not be two or pos- 
sibly three constituent colleges in one great National 
University that might be called fitly and properly 
the University of Ireland (hear, hear) ? Some months 
ago, entirely groping my own way, I found with 
pleasure help and support by a coincidence with the 
thoughts of one of the most distinguished of my own 
clergy, not only a man of ability and culture, but 
practically in touch with such questions during many 
years of ' honourable service. Lately we have had 
something of importance from a Roman Catholic 
gentleman of whom his Church, his University (Dub- 
lin), and his country are proud, who possesses the 
impartial spirit of a great magistrate, the severe dis- 
cipline of varied studies, and the sweet reasonableness 
which would respect every conviction that is reason- 
able. Every brick in the structure of his argument 
has been rung and measured before it was laid. 


“The ideal solution, according to the Lord Chief Dooombsts 
B aron, is the establishment of a college as Roman v 

Catholic as Trinity College is Protestant, affiliated _1 

with and a constituent of Dublin University. He 
argues that the advantages would be three-fold— (1) 
the bringing together of students of different denomi- 
nations ; (2) the magic and prestige of a university 
open to all Irishmen ; (3) the level of University Edu- 
cation kept up to a high standard. All the condi- 
tions to which I have advert. d could, lie thinks, be 
fulfilled. The Catholic Relief Act of 1793 (33 George 
III.) enabled Roman Catholics “ to take degrees and 
hold professorships in a University College, subject, 
however, to two conditions ; first, that the College 
should be thereafter founded, thus excluding Trinity 
College, and, secondly, that it should be a member 
of the University. Therefore, the provision then con- 
templated for the education of Roman Catholics was a 
College in the University of Dublin, not being Trinity 
College.” (Royal Commission, Minutes of Evidence, 
p. 128). By this solution we should have an estab- 
lishment (1) having its roots in the past ; a witness 
that even in days of ascendancy there were not want- 
ing tolerant and liberal men ; (2) a portion for all 
Irishmen in the prestige of Trinity College, Dublin, 
and (3) a final deliverance from mischievous and 
violent agitation. Some great difficulties might, after 
all, remain in carrying this solution into practice — 
e.g. , the appointment of a Senate of sufficient literary 
and scientific eminence, and agreement in and main- 
tenance of a high standard of examination. Difficul- 
ties, indeed, may be raised by ingenious minds, not 
single riddles like those of Samson, but whole families 
of conundrums. I have not had the presumption— I 
have not had the insolence or the effrontery — to think 
that these words of mine, from this chair, could pro- 
duce influence on the minds of the many men here 
present, who are more able by far than I am to look 
practically at this question. The solution which 
struck the Chief Baron also struck me a.t an early 
time, and I had the pleasure of conversations with a 
clergyman of my diocese, highly distinguished as an 
educationalist. I speak as a man in the street, but 
there is our Church in the country, our University, 
and there is a mass of expert opinion upon education 
in our great University of Dublin — men of expert 
knowledge on the subject of education, and I hope 
that the members of that great University with its 
ancient traditions as a guardian of learning in this 
land— I hope they will study this remarkable piece of 
evidence, and, acting as heretofore as guardians of 
science and learning, will calmly judge whether this 
is possible or impossible, whether it is a chimera or 
not, whether it can be carried out in practice and so 
be workable. I ask forgiveness from the House for 
the length at which I have addressed it (no, no), 
indeed for touching upon the University question at 
all. It is one to which at any time of my life I 
should 1 have been unequal. But, at the late hour of 
that evening, I remember that tremendous touch m 
Koheleth’s picture of the old, “ They shall also be 
afraid of that which is high ” — the foot afraid of hill 
and staircase; the intellect afraid of arduous sub- 
jects ; the judgment afraid of decisions between con- 
trary conclusions in matters of debate. But I have 
nerved myself by the consciousness that I bring to 
the chair to-day two objects— First, the wish to speak 
in a spirit which may, perhaps, be heard by those 
outside our communion, and assure them that there 
are those among us who honestly desire that any 
grievance which they feel may be redressed upon fair 
and reasonable principles ; secondly, to take some 
part in leading members of our Irish Church to feel 
that Church strife is no part of Church life— that the 
Church has most of our Lord’s Spirit which has a 
“look as if she pitied men” in a world of sorrow, 
and a tongue which blesses and curses not— knits to- 
gether, and divides not (prolonged applause). 
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Extract from Address of Rector and Address of Past and Present Students of the Catholic 
University School of Medicine, Ceeilia-street, with reply of Most Rev. Dr. Walsh, 
Archbishop of Dublin, November 6th, 1885.* 


The Very Rev. Dr. Molloy, Rector, read an address, 
which concluded as follows : — “ In conclusion, my Lord 
Archbishop, I wish to say for myself — and I feel confi- 
dent I may speak, too, for the whole academical body, 
that notwithstanding the bitter memories of the past, we 
have no desire to deprive other religious denomina- 
tions of the ample endowments for University Educa- 
tion which they already enjoy. I would say, too, 
in particular, that we look with no feelings of hos- 
tility, but rather with feelings of friendship and 
good-will, to that great seat of learning close at hand, 
which, founded three centuries ago, and working on 
the material supplied by only a small section of the 
Irish people, has kept the lamp of learning alight in 
the country, and has produced a succession of dis- 
tinguished scholars who have made the fame of Irish 
genius illustrious in the present as it was in 
the past. Nay, I would even say that we 
offer no opposition to the endowment of those, 
if any such are to be found in Ireland, who really 
desire for themselves a form of University Education 
set free from the guiding control and influence of 
religion. But we protest with all the strength of our 
nature against the attempt to force such a system 
on the unwilling Catholic people of this country ; a 
system, I may say, which in its very conception would 
banish not only theology from our halls, but history 
and philosophy as well ; a system which is at variance 
with the traditions of all the most venerable uni- 
versities of Europe, at variance with the best memo- 
ries of our own history, at variance with the living 
spirit that animates the Ireland of the present day. 
We respect the rights of others, but we are deter- 
mined to uphold our own. And, therefore, we come 
forward to-day on behalf of the Catholic people of 
Ireland to ask that they shall no longer be excluded 
from the public endowments for University Educa- 
tion on account of their religion ; and that being ad- 
mitted to a share in these endowments they shall be 
admitted on conditions of perfect equality with other 
denominations in every department of learning — Arts, 
Medicine, Engineering, and Law. So far as I know 
the history of the Irish University question, we have 
never asked for more than this, and I feel perfectly 
certain we shall never be content with less (loud 
cheers).” , 

Mr. Edmond J. M'Weeney read the following 

address : — 

“ May it please your Grace, — We, the Past and Pre- 
sent Students of the Medical School of the Catholic 
University of Ireland, beg to offer your Grace the 
expression of our heartfelt joy at seeing you preside 
as our Archbishop on this occasion. We approach 
your Grace with the more confidence, as in the stu- 
dents of this School the tradition of the Catholic 
University has never been broken. Had we lost that 
tradition or disregarded the injunctions of the Irish 
Episcopate, the School should long since have closed 
its doors. In coming to this School we have sacrificed 
the greater teaching advantages and the still greater 
public influence of other institutions. But we have 
the satisfaction that in so acting we have materially 
helped forward the question of Irish University Edu- 
cation. We hail your Grace’s presence here as an 
indication that the sacrifices of the Catholic Univer- 
sity students will at least be recognised by the Bishops 
of Ireland. We have watched with pain the course of 
appointments in the purely Catholic hospitals of this 
city. We have given to them our undivided loyalty. 
They have not been as generous to us. We look for 
justice to your Grace. Whilst we have so proved our 
loyalty to the principle of denominational education 
we do not fear a common standard of examination for 
all the students of our fatherland. We look forward 
to some settlement of this question which shall give 
us a great National University. We have a National 
Archbishop in the See of Dublin ; we have but one 
more aspiration — a National Parliament in College 


Signed or behalf of the past and present stu- 
dents, 

“EDMOND J. M'WEENEY.” 


His Grace the Archbishop of Dublin, who was 
received with prolonged applause, said — Very Reve- 
rend Rector, Mr. Dean, Mr. M'Weeney, and 
Gentlemen — Before proceeding to thank you for 
the kind addresses that have been presented to mu 
from the Medical School, .1 think that I am called 
upon bo say a few introductory words in reference to 
the address that has been read by the Rector of the 
University. The words in which Dr. Molloy has set 
before us the successes of the Catholic Colleges of the 
country at the recent examinations of the Royal Uni- 
versity, are noble words, and in every way worthy of 
him and of the high position that he fills in our Uni- 
versity. 

I take then, this, the first opportunity I have had 
publicly to protest against the action of a high official 
of another University who in a manner that I do not 
now care to characterise took it upon himself on a 
recent occasion, publicly to ignore our Catholic Uni- 
versity, all but ignoring the very existence of many 
of its Colleges, and doing his best to keep in the back- 
ground their signal successes (hear, hear). I should 
say more upon this subject now but that I have already 
taken another means of making a public protest against 
the action of the high official to whom I refer (cheers). 
That protest will be in tihe hands of the public to- 
morrow morning, and I am therefore relieved of what 
otherwise would be the painful necessity of entering 
at length upon the matter here to-day. I beg to thank 
you for your kind words of welcome, and to assure 
you that I cannot myself regard my coming bo your 
school to-day in any other light than as the performance 
of a most pleasing duty (cheers). 

My visit to you has indeed hindered me from being 
present at the obsequies of one of the most venerated 
members of our Irish Hierarchy — the Bishop of Down 
and Connon — whose funeral, as many of you know, 
takes place to-day in Belfast — a prelate of devoted 
zeal in the discharge of every pastoral Iduty, a true 
Irishman, and one of the staunchest champions of the 
cause in which you, as Professors and students of our 
Catholic University, have so deep and personal an 
interest (loud cheers). But deeply a® I must regret 
my absence from that solemn ceremonial, I have felt 
that even with that drawback my place to-day was 
here with you, the representative of the Medical 
Faculty of our University (continued cheering). After 
all the arrangements had been made for my coming to 
you to-day, you most considerately offered, while there 
was yet time to do so, bo make in your programme the 
change of a day so as to enable me to be present m 
Belfast without breaking my engagement with you. 
I feel it is but due to you that I should thus publicly 
acknowledge the consideration which you have shown, 
expressing at the same time my deep regret that the 
fact of my not having received timely, or indeed, I may 
say, any notice of the funeral arrangements of the 
venerated Bishop until I read them in the Dublin 
newspapers of Wednesday, made it impossible for me 
to avail myself of your kind proposal, so as to enable 
mo to keep my engagement with you without being 
absent from a ceremonial at which on so many grounds. 
I should have felt myself bound to be present. And 
now that I am here, turning in the first place, to the 
address presented to me by the Dean, Professors, and 
Officers of the Faculty, I am glad to find so cordial a 
recognition of the interests which, as. you truly say, 
I take in the progress of this Medical School (loud 
cheers). This, as you remark, is indeed my first official 
visit to the school. But it is very far from being the 
first time that I have had the pleasure of being here. In- 
deed I am not sure that, with possibly an exception or 
two, I should not be quite safe in claiming an acquain- 
tance with the place older even than that of any of 
the gentlemen, now its official directors, who have so 
kindly welcomed me here today. I have a distinct 
recollection of the day when the school was opened. 
I was present on the occasion. I was then, myself, 
about to become a student of the Catholic University in 
the Faculty of Arts. I remember the lively interest 
excited by the project when it came to be known, of our 
first Rector, Dr. Newman (loud cheers), for the enlarge- 
ment of the University by the establishment of this 


* From the “ Freeman’s Journal," November 7th, 1885. 
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Faculty of Medicine and of this Medical School. I 
remember the anticipations that were entertained of 
its speedy development and of the rapidity with which 
it should take possession of the vast field of work which 
lay unoccupied before it. If those anticipations, gentle- 
men, have not as yet been realised in all their fulness, 
it can indeed be said with truth that the delay is not 
to be accorded to any fault or shortcoming of yours or 
of those who have gone before you, whether as officials 
or as students of the school, but exclusively to another 
cause — the tardy coming of that better day so hopefully 
looked forward to from the beginning by the generous 
Englishman, our first Rector, when in one of those 
marvellously beautiful addresses of his, he spoke of 
that coming time in the future history of our country, 
“when England taught” as he said, “by advancing 
years, may exercise in behalf of Ireland that good 
sense ” which, from a sentiment, no doubt, of patriot- 
ism with which Irishmen indeed should be slow to 
quarrel, he went on to describe as “ her characteristic 
towards everyone else.” The dawning of that better 
day, it has, beyond a doubt, been reserved to us to 
witness (cheers). The demand for justice so calmly, yet 
so confidently put forward in your address, is indeed 
one that in the earlier days of which I speak, no sane 
man would have ventured to put forward. What was 
then looked for, if I remember aright, was the bare 
permission to educate ourselves. What we looked for 
was that a student who had received his training in 
this school or in the schools of the other Faculties of 
our University, who had here reached to the requisite 
standard deemed sufficient for the winning of a degree 
in any other University, and who then claim eld from 
the authorities of the State the official stamp of an 
University degree, might not be shut out from all hope 
of obtaining it, and shut out merely on the insulting 
plea that he had gained his knowledge here in our 
own schools having chosen to do so rather than to run 
counter to the dictates of his Conscience, or to fail in 
respect for the Supreme Authority of the Oliurch 
by seeking his education in some other school, con- 
ducted on some other system which that authority had 
emphatically condemned (loud and continued cheering). 
That bare permission, if I remember aright, was all 
that we then looked for. But our aims, thank God, 
are higher now (cheers). We have ceased to debase 
ourselves by asking for bare toleration (cheers). We 
ask for justice, that is to say, equality with all around 
us (cheers). We do not seek then, on, the one hand, 
to be put upon any eminence above them, except in- 
deed so far as by our own energies, and by our own 
exertions, we are enabled to take possession of that 
commanding position for ourselves (cheers). Neither 
can we submit to be kept down as we have so long 
been kept down, jn the depths beneath (cheers). We 
claim nothing more, we can be satisfied with nothing 
less, than that which is our right, and please God will 
soon be our acknowledged right as citizens of this realm 
—the right as your address so pithily expresses it — 
to stand on “level ground” with all our neighbours 
(loud cheers). 

You do not indeed need my presence here to-day to 
assure you that in pressing forward that demand by 
every legitimate means within vour reach, you shall 
have my fullest, my most cordial, my most active 
sympathy. And I am not without a feeling of confi- 
dence that — although indeed I hope to be a regular, if 
I cannot be a frequent visitor to your school, to be 
wMi you at all events on such public occasions as that 
which we celebrate to-day— I am not, I say, without a 
feeling, and a strong feeling— of confidence that when 
my next visit to you shall have come round, the words 
that I may then be privileged to speak to you shall be 
words not of mere hopeful anticipation, but of hearty 
congratulation with you on the victory which will then 
have happily closed the struggle, the prolonged, the 
dispiriting, and at times, all but hopeless struggle, 
m which, now for over thirty years, you at all events 
have done your part in helping on the good cause of 
Catholic education (loud cheers). 

This, gentlemen, is probably all that I should liave 
felt called upon to say to you if I had not this morning 
received from the students of the school, the address 
so specially welcome to me, which Mr. MWeemey, their 
worthy representative (loud anld prolonged cheering), 
has just read. I speak of it as an address specially 
welcome to me. It is so on more than one ground. It 
contains, in the first place, the distinct enunciation of 
a principle whiah I trust it will always be my aim 


to keep before me as one of my guiding principles in 
the administration of this diocese. It is the principle 
that those who have made sacrifices in the cause of 
Catholic education by coming to this school, and to 
schools such as this, and by waiving, as they liave so 
generously waived, the advantages they might have en- 
joyed elsewhere — that these students have a strong 
claim upon me as Archbishop of Dublin, and on all 
the Catholic Bishops of Ireland (cheers). It was a 
principle laid down in the legislature of our last 
National synod that to suoli students every opportunity 
and assistance should be afforded, and that so long as 
there was among them a competent candidate to put 
forward, every influence possessed by the members of 
the Irish Hierarchy should be given in favour of that 
candidate, to any appointment in connection with which 
that influence oouM usefully be exercised (cheers). I 
speak of this address of the students of the school as 
specially welcome to me on another ground, as indeed 
it cannot but be regarded as specially welcome to one 
who has now for some time endeavoured, as I have, to 
pui the cause of our Catholic schools, of our Catholic 
Colleges, and of our Catholic University, on the broad 
and, as I think it, the only safe basis of a claim to re- 
cognition for good work honestly done. I tender then, 
to the students of this struggling school — and it is in- 
deed the students more than any others connected 
with it who have borne the burthen and the toils of 
the struggle— I tender to you, gentlemen, my most 
heartful thanks for your bold 1 and manly declaration 
than in the matter of University requirements: — as the 
officials of the school have declared for themselves in 
the matter of University endowments — you claim no 
dishonouring privileges (cheers). You do not wish to 
have degrees conferred on you by any upstart institu- 
tion, the growth of a few months, or of a few years — 
fiy any institution whioh, however high might be its 
standard of requirements, however honourable the men 
to whom it entrusted the conduct of its examinations, 
could never, or at least, could nob in my time or in 
yours, win for itself that honourable prestige which has 
been honourably won, and whioh is still so honourably 
maintained by the neighbouring University of Dublin 
(cheers). 

Whilst (you say) we have proved our loyalty to 
the principle of denominational education, we have 
no fear of a common standard of examination for 
all tlie students of our common Fatherland. We 
look forward to some settlement of bills question 
whioh shall give us a great National University. 

Speaking, as of course I speak here to-day, solely for 
myself, I most cordially endorse tills wish of yours. 
For the reason, indeed, which I indicated a few months 
ago, I find it impossible to discover in any other prin- 
ciple for the settlement of this great question, the 
foundation of that absolute equality which I for my 
part can never cease to claim as the one essential ele- 
ment in any scheme which is to be accepted as a 
satisfactory settlement of our admitted claims. 

Let me quote for you one illustration of the disad- 
vantage, that is to say, the inequality, to which we are 
subjected by the absence of a common standard for our 
degrees. Almost the last answer given before the recent 
Queen’s College Commission, it was given by one of our 
foremost medical men of this city, my frienld Dr. 
Cruise — -was to the following effect — Dr. Cruise was 
asked to compare, under some respect or other, the 
degrees given by the ancient University of Oxford and 
Cambridge, with those given by Universities of recent 
growth. And speaking of those ancient) Universities, 
he says — 

They have all the advantages and the edat of 
tradition. We have to make way against the 
want of that in the Royal University, and therefore 
we must make our curriculum good and our ex- 
amination stiff (cheers and laughter). 

This is manifestly the outcome of strong common 
sense. The requisite goodness of curriculum we can- 
not and do not object to, neither can we, nor do we 
object to the requisite “stiffness” in the examination! 
But what we do object to, and what we must continue 
to object to, is our being subjected to a system in which 
if we wish to hold our heads as high as our more fortu- 
nate neighbours are entitled to hold theirs, we can do 
so only by making our curriculum better and our ex- 
amination stiffer than those by whioh their qualifica- 
tions are tried (cheers). We surely have a claim to an 
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equal share of prestige as well as to an equal share of 
everything else (cheers). Let us, then, insist upon this 
essential element of equality. And to show you that 
what I thus say is no new thought of mine, suggested 
merely by my natural desire to endorse your praise- 
worthy and manly declaration, let me repeat for you the 
words which I used on a somewhat similar occasion to 
this, when a few days after my return from Rome as 
Archbishop (cheers), I received an address from the 
students of one of our most successful University Col- 
leges— the students of the French College, Blackrock. 
(Loud cheers). 

Speaking to them, of the constitution of the Royal 
University, as set up by Act of Parliament, I said — 
Stating (as you will of course understand me as 
stating throughout) my own individual opinion on 
the matter, I regard it as the first, the most for- 
midable, and if the word be not too strong a one, 
the fatal defect of the structure of the new Uni- 
versity. that it has been built upon a principle 
radically different from that laid down as funda- 
mental in one of his great speeches by that great 
statesman, of whom, notwithstanding much that 
he has said, and done, and written, I cannot speak 
bub as an earnest friend of Ireland — Mir. Gladstone 
(cheers). The principle so lucidly set forth in the 
speech in which he unfolded the nature of his 
well-meant, but in so many respects, sadly de- 
fective, Irish University Bill of 1873, was this, that 
if the ’University arrangements of Ireland were to 
be remodelled so as to admit Catholics and their 
Colleges to the advantages of a University system, 
the University to the advantages of which they 
should be admitted should not be a new Univer- 
sity “hobbling and lagging” as he expressed it, 
behind the ancient University of Dublin. The 
very starting point then of Iris proposed reform 
was, that we should be admitted to the advan- 
tages of the University of Dublin itself, in which, 
in fact, he would have included the whole Univer- 
sity organisation of the country. And, as he 
showed, by thus including it, so far would lie have 
been from introducing any violent change into the 
constitution of the Dublin University that he 
would have rather been giving effect to one of the 
fundamental principles of that constitution. For, 
as he explained, Trinity College, Dublin, had 
originally been founded not as practically con- 
stituting a University, which it now does, but as 
the Mater U nicer sitatis — meant ng thereby, to 
quote Mr. Gladstone’s words “that from the Col- 
lege a University was to spring up,” as it soon 
sprang up, in fact — a University, of whioh other 
Colleges were to appear from time to time. (Hear, 
hear). 

I then went on to refer to the ancient Charter which 
gave to the University of Dublin, the right of sending 
two members to the Irish Parliament, and which, after 


mentioning Trinity College, goes on to speak of the 
“aliorum collegiorum sive aularum in dicta Univer- 
sitate in posterum erigendarum ac sbabiliendarum.” 
And now I would beg your earnest and special 
attention to the words in which I then concluded my 
reference to this branch' of the question : — 

But in suggesting the amalgamation of all our 
University Colleges — all that are worthy of the 
name — into the compact union of a National Uni- 
versity, let me not be misunderstood. That union 
if it is to be effected, as I believe it ultimately will 
be, must be effected in a way that will be in no 
respect unworthy of the venerable institution which 
now stands in so unnaturally and isolated a condition 
And among the other advantages to which I should 
look with confidence as certain' to result from a 
settlement of the question based upon the funda- 
mental principle of Mr. Gladstone’s scheme, would 
be that from our present so-called University 
system would be eliminated much that is sadly 
out of place in it, whioh would thus, to the ad- 
vantage of both University and Intermediate Edu- 
cation, be fixed in its own natural sphere in' the 
Intermediate School. And you, as well as I, have 
by this time sufficient knowledge of some so-called 
University Colleges and their ways, to know that 
if as an essential principle of such a scheme, it 
were insisted upon, as of course it should be, that 
the same scholarship, the same amount of academic 
training which are now certified by a degree of the 
Dublin University,, should be an essential condi- 
tion of obtaining a University degree in the 
National University of Ireland, it is not from your 
College or from those others which form our pre- 
sent Catholic University organisation, that any ob- 
jection to the proposal need be feared (loud cheers). 

Thus, then, we are in accord as to this fundamental 

And let me now, in conclusion, say to you — since in 
tho closing sentence of vour address you have made 
reference to that whioh you as well as I regard as a 
hope soon to be fulfilled — let me say to you that 
among the many other considerations which commend 
to me that constitution of an Irish National University 
sketched out in your address, 1 cannot altogether over- 
look the fact that, if thus constituted our University — 
combining within itself in admirable harmony, the two 
essential principles of absolute Collegiate autonomy 
for all Collegiate purposes, and of cordial union among 
the Colleges for all that concerns thei welfare of the Uni- 
versity — 'will thus, in its own measure and in its own 
sphere, represent at least in outline the essential fea- 
ture of our civil constitution in that new and happy 
era under which it will be its good fortune to pursue 
its long and prosperous Career (loud and 1 prolonged 
cheering). 

The Archbishop, when leaving, was loudly cheered by 
the students. 


According to the newspaper report amongst those present were Very Rev. Gerald Molloy, D.D., Rector, 
C. U„ Rev. Dr. Haughton, T.C.D., Rev. Dr. Reffe, University College, Blackrock, Dr. Shaw, T.O.D., 
Rev. Dr. Delany, Rector of the Oatholio University College, Dr. F. Conway Dwyer, Dr. 0. J. Nixon, Dr. 
Birmingham, and Dr. Cox. 


(9.) 

THE UNIVERSITY QUESTION. 


Letter from the Bishop of Limerick. 


( Reprinted from the “ Freeman's Journal” of March 20<?i, 1902.) 


We have been requested to publish the following letter 
addressed by the Bishop of Limerick to a correspondent 
who asked his Lordship’s opinion of the movement in 
favour of seeking a solution of the University problem 
by the establishment of a Catholic College beside Trinity 
College in Dublin University : — 

Dear Sir, — 

In reply to your inquiry as to my opinion of the 
movement which has been set on foot in Dublin for the 
solution of the problem of University Education in Ire- 


land by the establishment of a Catholic College beside 
Trinity College in Dublin University, I have to say : — 

(1.) That in so far as this is a sincere movement, 
carried on by men who are at the same time loyal Catho- 
lics and intelligent educationalists, it is deserving of the 
fullest and most open consideration, but that as I be- 
lieve that some of those who are behind it are much 
more anxious to wreck the present Commission than to 
forward the interests of religion or education, I should 
be disposed to be cautious in co-operating with them. 
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(2.) Looking at this proposal in itself, and keeping 
within the limits of its express terms — namely, the es- 
tablishment of a second College within Dublin Univer- 
sity — I see nothing in it to which on a priori grounds 
I should object. The difficulties which may be in the 
way in consequence of the peculiar relations between 
Trinity College and Dublin University might be re- 
moved by legislation, and I dare say, too, that it might 
be possible to organise the new College in accordance 
with Catholic principles. 

But in my opinion it will not be found possible to 
so limit this scheme. Once you set Dublin University 
free from the control of Trinity College, and introduce 
another autonomous College into it, you will be carried 
by the necessities of the case to a fa.r wider solution. 
Let me suppose that, as far as Catholics and Episcopa- 
lian Protestants are concerned, all difficulties are re- 
moved, and that they agree to lie down in peace beside 
each other in their respective Colleges in Dublin, we are 
at once confronted with the question as to what is to be 
done with the Presbyterians and Belfast. If they come 
before Parliament with a claim to be admitted to Dublin 
University on equal terms with Catholics, it will not be 
found quite easy to refuse them. Then the Royal Uni- 
versity is gone, and Cork has to be provided for. Cork 
is a great intellectual centre, and no settlement can dis- 
regard its claims. It too must come in, and thus we 
have gone beyond a mere dualism in Dublin, and 
arrived at a National University with a federation of 
Colleges. 

Now I do not for a moment put this forward as an 
objection. It is a solution that has much to recom- 
mend it, although open to criticism from the educational 
point of view. But I think it is important for those 
Catholics who are pressing for a College in Dublin Uni- 
versity to realise from the first how far their scheme, 
which looks so attractive by its very simplicity, may 
carry them, through its own logical and practical deve- 
lopment. 

(3.) There is another consideration, too, of some im- 

S ortance. Under the terms of reference to the Royal 
ommission, which has two most eminent lawyers at its 
head, this solution which we are discussing happens to 
be the only one which the Commission cannot consider, 
much less recommend. Whether it be a good solution or 
a bad one, the effect of successfully pressing it now must 
be to frustrate the work of the Commission. I am not 
quite sure that by some persons this result would not 
be accepted with great equanimity. But for those of us 
who have the interests of Catholic education at heart, 
it seems a clear duty not to play the game of our 
enemies with our eyes open. Therefore, before we 
paralyse the Commission, let us at least have some assur- 
ance from some authoritative quarter that this College 
in Dublin University is to be had. 

I have understood that the limitation of the refer- 
ence to the Royal Commission was not introduced acci- 
dentally or lightly, but for the express purpose of giving 
effect to the deliberate policy of the Government, as 
enunciated by the Lord Lieutenant in his reply to the 
deputation from the Royal University, which asked for 
the appointment of this Royal Commission. His Excel- 
lency then stated that a condition governing the grant- 
ing of the Commission should be the exclusion of Trinity 
College from the purview of its inquiries, and I believe 
that it was generally understood that the object of im- 
posing that condition was to relieve the natural anxiety 
which the friends of Trinity College might feel if its 
position were rendered insecure. Now, it seems to me, 
that the agitation set on foot by certain Catholics in 
Dublin runs counter both in the letter and in the spirit 
to these terms. Whatever has to be said as to the pre- 
cise nature of the relations in which Trinity College 
stands to the University of Dublin, I think we shall all 
agree that it would be impossible to erect a Catholic 
College in the same University without making great 
and far-reaching changes both m the University and in 
Trinity College, and for myself, I am persuaded that 
such changes will never, at least under the present Go- 
vernment and Parliament, be imposed on Trinity Col- 
lege from without. The movement for so revolutionary 


a measure must come from within, and, I should say, 
with practical unanimity. A half-hearted suggestion 
on the part of a few Fellows will not do. The whole 
Academic Body, and the Parliamentary constituency 
of the College should be in favour of the change, and I 
am convinced that with what we know of the division of 
opinion in the Cabinet, in Parliament, and in the con- 
stituencies in England on this question, a minority in 
Trinity College would be able to defeat this scheme at 
the present time. 

If I am right in this view then it seems to be not only 
foolish but mischievous to paralyse the Commission by 
advocating it before we have any formal pronouncement 
from Trinity College itself. 

(4.) Besides Trinity College we have to consider the 
feelings of the Body of Irish Protestants. For tactical 
purposes they are ready enough to declaim about the 
National and undenominational character of Trinity 
College and Dublin University, but we know well that 
they regard them still in the spirit of the centenary 
celebrations in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, a few years ago, 
as a great Protestant institution, in which their religion 
is still established and endowed, and their clergy edu- 
cated. We have to ask ourselves how will they regard 
this proposed introduction of a Catholic College? Will 
they assent to the deposition of Trinity College from its 
place of vantage in the University and consent to stand 
on a footing of equality with their Catholic fellow- 
countrymen ? If they do, and show a broadminded and 
patriotic spirit, then the way is clear, and we may be 
able, at “ a round table conference ” of Catholics, Pro- 
testants, and Presbyterians to relieve the Royal Com- 
mission of all further trouble. But if they do not, if 
they say “ hands off Trinity,” I should like to know 
what probability there is of the present Government dis- 
regarding their protest, and imposing our College upon 
them. For this reason it seems to me to be the obvious 
duty of those Catholics who are now moving on their 
own account, to learn what are the views and feelings 
of the leaders of Protestant opinion. If they find such 
men as Dr. Alexander, Dr. Peacocke, Mr. Lecky, and 
Sir Edward Carson, the Provost of T.C.D., and Lord 
Justice FitzGibbon, in favour of this change, and pre- 
pared to commit themselves to it formally and publicly, 
then they will have strengthened their position consider- 
ably, but if, without any binding assurances from 
Trinity College, or the Protestant Body in Ireland, they 
press this scheme in so far as it is a means of killing 
the present Royal Commission, they will assume a heavy 
responsibility, and will probably succeed in sending us, 
Catholics in Ireland, back into the wilderness for the 
rest of our lives. 

I am sorry to observe that the very terms of the state- 
ment which they are circulating seem to lend support 
to this apprehension. Just consider the third para- 
graph of it : — 

“If the Commission should be of opinion that the 
consideration of the proposal we recommend is outside 
the scope of the present inquiry, it would be a matter of 
regret to us that the Commissioners should be unable 
to deal with the whole subject in all its aspects, and 
should find themselves bound to make what must neces- 
sarily be an incomplete report.” 

While there was any uncertainty about the interpreta- 
tion of the terms of reference to the Commission, this 
hypothetical form of regret would have been well enough, 
but if the authors of it weighed their own words, they 
would see that after the formal decision of the Com- 
mission, which everyone of them knows, these words 
either mean nothing, or are a covert invitation to the 
Commission to shelve the whole question. 


I am, &c., 

EDWARD THOMAS, 

Bishop of Limerick. 

Limerick, St. Patrick’s Day, 1902. 
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Pamphlet on the relations of the University of Dublin and Trinity College, Dublin, 
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INTRODUCTION. 

I have recently felt called upon, on more than one 
occasion, to put myself in opposition to a movement, 
which, I have observed, is being worked up of late with 
great persistence. It is a movement the success of which 
might easily bring disaster upon our claim for justice 
in the matter of University education in Ireland. For 
it would mean the shutting up of one of the few roads 
that have hitherto been left open to the Catholics of 
Ireland in their struggle for a settlement of the Irish 
University question on the basis of full religious 
equality with their Protestant fellow-countrymen. 

The movement I refer to is a skilfully-planned one, 
and it is being worked out not without some skill of a 
certain kind. 

The plan is simple enough. The Royal Commission, 
now sitting, is to be called upon by Irish Catholics — in 
the interests, we are assured, of the Catholics of Ireland 
themselves ! — to recommend in its Report the construc- 
tion of a makeshift scheme based upon the continuance, 
in some shape or other, of the anomalous organisation 
known as the Royal “ University,” with a College there- 
in for Catholics. We are asked to believe that it is a 
mere waste of time and of energy for the Catholics of 
Ireland to look for anything better than this ! 

The prospect, however, is held out to us that the 
future will bring us something better, and that, some 
time or other, — presumably when the question is again 
one into by another Royal Commission, — our Catholic 
College in the Royal University, or so-called University, 
may be raised to a position of some respectability in the 
world of University education. We are even encou- 
raged, indeed, to hope that if we are only as moderate 
as we ought to be in putting forward our claims just 
now, a time will surely come — near or distant as that 
time may be — when the Catholics of Ireland, then 
living, may have the satisfaction of seeing their College 
raised to an eminence such as that upon which the Pro- 
testant College of the Holy Trinity in Dublin at present 
stands, and has stood for centuries, in possession of a 
University of its own. 

Meanwhile we, Irish Catholics of the present day, are 
to be satisfied with whatever we can get, and we are by 
no means to presume to insist upon being put upon an 
equality with our betters. 

Now, I have felt it a duty, especially on two main 
grounds, to protest against this temporising policy. 

First, it is a policy that involves an abandonment of 
the line upon which, ever since I have had anything to 
do with the advocacy of their claims, the Catholics of 
Ireland have held their ground,— the line, indeed, upon 
which they have held their ground with unflinching 
firmness ever since they had sufficiently emerged from 
the servitude of the penal times to think at all of rais- 
lng a claim to be treated with justice in the matter of 
higher education in their own country. 

But again, the movement that is now being pushed 
forward has to be protested against on another ground 
lfie only basis that can be claimed for it, even by its 
organisers, as giving it the smallest foothold in the 
public life of Catholic Ireland to-day, is a dishonouring 
one. it is the mischievous suggestion that the inutility 
of looking for any settlement of the Irish University 
?Vn e lme of for the Catholics of 

Ss d ’ fully recogmsed b y us > Ir ish Catholics, our- 

mSnTow^H^ 411668 haS - 6 one before the Royal Com- 
wd^iastteT laymen and prominent 

ecclesiastics, -representatives of every class and section 


of the Catholics of Ireland, all united in claiming a 
settlement of the Irish University question on the line 
of equality. No matter. All this is to be set aside as 
a mere futile, not to say hypocritical, expenditure of 
words. 

Then, as if to strengthen the hands of those who may 
be only too willing to seize upon any pretext, no matter 
how flimsy, to postpone still further the concession, so 
long overdue, of justice to the Catholic body in Ireland, 
a miserable scheme of so-called reform has been formu- 
lated, a scheme, against which,— I grieve to have to say 
it, — scarcely a voice has been raised in protest. Voices 
raised in protest? Quite the contrary. Misleading 
clouds of dust have been skilfully raised. False scents 
have been skilfully laid. And, as was easy to antici- 
pate, all this has been done not without a certain 
measure of success. 

Then see what this scheme is that is being allowed 
to hold all but undisputed possession of the field. It 
is a scheme embodying a practical avowal that, in put- 
ting before the Royal Commission our claim to equality, 
we have, all of us, been only acting a part, and that if 
we would but tell the truth, we should have to confess 
that the Commission will give us all that we are really 
in earnest in looking for, if they simply patch things 
up, as best they can, on the line of the endowment of a 
mere College for Catholics, — a College, put, as it would 
appear, more or less upon a level with institutions such 
as the Queen’s Colleges of Cork and Galway, by being 
grouped with them under the cover of a reconstructed 
Royal, or other so-called, University. 

Three ways to the attainment of equality, — which in 
this matter means, and must mean, religious equality, — 
have been pointed out to the Catholics of Ireland by 
their Bishops. There may be some fourth way. But 
no one has ever yet suggested it. The three ways are : — 

1. A Catholic University. 

2. A Catholic College, on a footing equal in all re- 
spects with that of Trinity College, in a common, or 
National, University, — in so far as such an organisa- 
tion could really be a University, — embracing within it 
all the University Colleges of Ireland without excep- 
tion. 

3. A Catholic College, on a footing equal in all re- 
spects with that of Trinity College, in the University of 
Dublin. 

We, Irish Bishops, have never committed ourselves, 
and we have never allowed ourselves to be committed, 
to the choice of any one of those three lines of settle- 
ment, to the exclusion of the other two. 

In a statement of our view upon the whole case, pub- 
lished by us in 1896, we said : — 

“ What then do we claim ? Simply to be put on cm 
equality with our Protestant fellow-countrymen. We 
take Trinity^ College, Dublin, with its endowments 
and its privileges, and seeing what is done by public 
funds and legal enactments for half a million of Pro- 
testants of the Disestablished Church of Ireland, we 
claim that at least as much should be done for the 
three and a-half million Catholics. 

“We do not seek to impair the efficiency of any in- 
stitution. We do not want to take one shilling from 
the endowments of any other body. We look. — apart 
from the consideration of our own inequality — with 
much admiration and sympathy upon the work which 
Trinity College and the Belfast Queen’s College are 
doing. But we ask, as a mater of simple justice, that 
the Catholics of Ireland should be put upon a footing 
of perfect equality with them. 
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“ How that equality is to be reached, it is not for 
ns now to define. 

“ We have stated on many occasions that we are 
not irrevocably committed to any one principle of 
settlement, and whether that settlement is carried 
out through a distinct Catholic University or through 
a College, we shall be prepared to consider any pro- 
posal with an open mind, and with a sincere desire 
to remove, rather that aggravate, difficulties.”! 


These few paragraphs sum up all that we have ever 
said upon this aspect of the case. 

We have always gladly welcomed anything that we 
could regard as even a faint indication that the claim 
for the establishment of a Catholic University was 
being favourably considered. At the same time, we 
have never ceased to declare that the one thing to be in- 
sisted upon, in the matter of University education — as 
in everything else — in Ireland, is that the Catholic 
people of this country have a constitutional right “ to 
he put upon a footing of perfect equality” with their 
Protestant fellow-countrymen. 

_ Under what particular form of University constitu- 
tion that footing of perfect equality is to be secured, is 
a matter upon which we, the Bishops of the Catholic 
people of Ireland, have never taken up — and are never 
likely to take up — any position that could delay for a 
single day the settlement of this great question. 

This has always been our policy, — the policy of the 
open door. 

The attempt now being persistently made, not merely 
to close up one of the three doors that have up to this 
been open to us, but to insist that it is all a delusion 
to suppose that any such door ever existed, would, of 
itself, call for emphatic protest. But the movement 
with which the advocates of a policy of justice, — that 
is to say, of equality, — for the Catholics of Ireland are 
at present confronted is of a specially insidious kind. 
It is not merely an attempt to close up one of the three 
still open doors. It is an attempt to do this, made by 
those who start from the assumption that the two other 
doors are already securely barred against us. 

Fortunately, if this temporising scheme has found 
hut few to take the trouble of opposing it, it has found, 
as yet, even fewer advocates. So far indeed as I know, 
no one but the writer of a letter written in advocacy of 
the scheme, and published in some of the Dublin news- 
papers, has come forward openly in its support. But 
there are schemes,— and this apparently is one of them, 

that can best be pushed forward by other than open 
means. 

For my part, I have, felt that I had a duty to dis- 
charge, and I have, to the best of my ability, discharged 


So far as I am personally concerned, I can have the 
satisfaction of feeling that if, as a result of the Report 
of the Royal Commission, the Catholics of Ireland find 
themselves run in upon the rocks of the discredited 
Royal “ University,” no one will be in a position to say 
that foreseeing the danger, I neglected to sound a 
timely note of warning, or that, if our claim to equality 
in the matter of University education in Ireland is 
shipwrecked, the wreck has resulted from any negligence 
■or inaction of mine. 

It has been suggested to me that I should reprint for 
publication in a pamphlet two papers of mine, written 
in connection with all this matter, which were recently 
published in the Irish Ecclesiastical Record. 

In acting on the suggestion, I have taken advantage 
oi the opportunity to publish also the full text of an 
interesting judgment delivered in 1888 by the present 
Master of the Rolls. 

It is a judgment that has indeed nothing whatever to 
ao, directly or indirectly, with the possibility, or the 
impossibility, of any line of settlement of our Irish 
University question. The one thing that the learned 
J ud ge had to do in the case, -and of course the only 
thing that he did,— was to interpret judicially what a 
certain Mr. R. T. Reid, of Bombay, a former student of 
i unity College, meant when he bequeathed his pro- 


perty to “ the Corporation of the University of Dublin.” 
The decision of the Master of the Rolls was that when 
Mr. Reid said “ the Corporation of the University of 
Dublin,” he meant the legally incorporated body of 
“ the Provost, Fellows, and Scholars of Trinity College.” 

From a strange misconception of the purport and 
effect of a judgment in such a case, this judgment of 
the Master of the Rolls. has been quoted in a letter pub- 
lished by a member of the Irish bar, 2 as a solemn” 
“ judicial ” decision that the University of Dublin is 
Trinity College, and that Trinity College is the Uni- 
versity of Dublin ! 

It was this misconception. — and consequent misstate- 
ment to the public, — of the purport of the judgment of 
the Master of the Rolls, that led to the writing of my 
paper in the March number of the Irish Ecclesiastical 
Record. 3 

As I there stated, the only copy of the judgment to 
which I was able to have access when writing that paper, 
was a type-written transcript, made for me from a 
printed copy in the Library of Trinity College. Since 
then, however, a volume 4 of Charters, Statutes, and 
other documents relating to Trinity College and to the 
University of Dublin, 5 — one of the documents being a 
report of the judgment in question, — has been pub- 
lished, or, as I should perhaps rather say, has been put 
on sale to the public. 

The judgment, as I stated in my paper, is not re- 
ported in the Law Reports. The report of it that has 
recently been given to the public is, I understand, one 
that was specially taken by a shorthand writer for the 
use of the authorities of Trinity College. I have not, of 
course, felt at liberty to republish this presumably copy- 
right report without first obtaining the permission of 
the Board of Trinity College. I have to acknowledge 
the readiness with which that permission has been given. 

As a connecting link between my two papers here 
reprinted from the Irish Ecclesiastical Record, I have 
reprinted also a letter of mine that was published in the 
Freeman’s Journal a few days after the publication of 
the first of those papers. 6 

Within those few days, the letter, 7 already referred 
to had appeared. In the view unaccountably taken by 
the learned writer of that letter, the idea of there being 
any distinction between Trinity College and the Uni- 
versity of Dublin had been finally disposed of, fourteen 
years before, by the judgment delivered by the Master 
of the Rolls in the case of Mr. Reid’s will. That judg- 
ment, it was alleged, had “solemnly” and “ judicially” 
decided, — and decided, moreover, in a manner that 
placed it beyond “argument” or “criticism,” — 

That Trinity College is the University of Dublin in 

every particular, and that the University of Dublin is 

Trinity College. 

It was added that the erudite and elaborate judgment 
in which the truth of these propositions had not only 
been solemnly and judicially decided but had been 
placed beyond argument or criticism, was “ public pro- 
perty,” and could “ be read by any person," — the exact 
date of the judgment being considerately given, “ to 
make it easy of reference.” 

All this pointed very plainly to a report of the judg- 
ment in the recognised Law Reports, which are in every 
lawyer’s library. But, strange to say, no report of the 
judgment was to be found there. 

Whilst endeavouring to trace the whereabouts of this 
mysterious piece of “ public property,” and, if possible, 
to get access to it, I could do no more than offer to the 
public such conjectures as occurred to me, as to what 
the true nature and effect of the judgment, when dis- 
covered, would, in all probability, be found to be. 

My letter, written in such circumstances, can be of 
little permanent interest or importance. Still I have 
thought it right to reprint it here. I do so, not at all 
because my conjectures put forward in the letter have 
been verified, as they have been, in every particular, but 
because I desire to print in this pamphlet, together with 
the judgment that has been very improperly dragged 
into public controversy, every statement that I have at 
any time made in reference to all this matter. 


DOOUMBSTS, 

VI. 


■ Declaration of the Archbishops and Bishops of Ireland, assembled 
ihe author of the other letter mentioned above. 

“-See page 38— IU. Trinity College and the University op Dublin. 
nance. et blalula Collegit Sacrosanctce el lndividv.ee. 'TWiniint;* T>cni„ v. 


General Meeting on the 14th of October, 


5,1® ? age , , A College and the University op Dublin. 
i. l(e Statuta Collegit Sacrosanctce el Individuee Trinitatis Regince Elizabeths juxta Dublin. Vol. II. Dublinii, 

is a prlfacJto it°da£d' Tri^itt h r^ h pU ^ S !\ e . d °"'y durin g the present month, bears on its title-page the date 1898. There 
^ D , u ^ lln '. October 1st, 1898, and signed by the late Dr. George F. Shaw, s.f.t.c.d.! 

: !« "■ ””' 1 br Dr - sw ’ 1 " rn “ d d “ th - 
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Documents, 

VI. 


In conclusion, I take this opportunity, the only one 
that has come within my reach, of thanking a friendly 
anonymous correspondent, who, for some time past, has 
taken no little trouble in furnishing me with informa- 
tion bearing on various matters touched upon in my 
two papers in the Irish Ecclesiastical Record. 

It so happened, indeed, that before I had heard from 
him, I was already in possession of the books which he 
kindly suggested would be of use’ to me. But I am in- 
debted to him exclusively for some interesting informa- 
tion regarding Mr. R. T. Reid, the interpretation of 
whose meaning, as expressed in his involved and confus- 
ing will, was the subject of the judicial decision of the 
Master of the Rolls. 

The information that has thus come to me regarding 
Mr. Reid, his College course, and his call to the Irish 
Bar, will be found prefixed to the report of the Master 
of the Rolls’ judgment in the first Appendix to this 
pamphlet. 


Dublin, 31st March, 1902. 


tiff W. J. W. 


TRINITY COLLEGE AND THE UNIVERSITY OF 
DUBLIN, i 

In a letter recently published in some Dublin news- 
papers, a startling paradox has been propounded. There 
is, we are informed, no distinction between Trinity Col- 
lege and the University of Dublin : Trinity College is 
the University of Dublin, and the University of Dublin 
is Trinity College. 

The statement thus made is of so extraordinary a 
character that it may be well for me to transcribe it in 
the very words in which it has been made. The author 
of it says : — 

I can confidently assert that no such entity as a 
University of Dublin, distinct from Trinity College, 
or independent of it, or outside it, or in any way 
apart or separate from it, exists, or ever did exist, 
legally constitutionally or in factfi 

Again : — 

The College is thus the University in every parti- 
cular. 

And again, after a quotation from the Act of 
Union : — 

These words are repeated three times in Article 
Eight, showing that constitutionally the University 
of Trinity College and the College of the Holy Trinity 
of Dublin are one and the same thing, perfectly iden- 
tical. 


As a member of the Catholic Episcopacy of Ireland, 
and more especially as Archbishop of Dublin, I feel 
called upon to protest against these statements. I do 
so, primarily, in discharge of the duty that I owe to the 
memory of an illustrious predecessor of mine in the See 
of Dublin, Cardinal Cullen,— a duty, let me add, that 
all Irish Catholics owe to the memory of that great pre- 
late, of whom it can be said, without fear of contradic- 
tion, that to him, more than to any other Irishman, 
living or dead, the credit is due that there is a Univer- 
sity question, alive, and clamouring for settlement on 
the line of absolute equality for Catholics, in Ireland 
to-day. ' 

In personal writings of Cardinal Cullen, as well as 
in resolutions of the assembled Episcopacy of Ireland — 
resolutions not only cordially and publicly approved by 
ins Eminence, but, we cannot doubt, largely inspired, 
an the framing of them, by his wisdom, — there was a 
proposal more than once put forward as covering every- 
thing that was needed to place within the reach of the 
Oatholics of Ireland, on terms of perfect equality, the 
degrees, the endowments, and the other Collegiate and 
advantages, enjoyed by our fellow-country- 
men of other creeds. It was a proposal put forward 
only in the supposition that a Catholic University,— 

sense 'of the a Catholic University in the proper 
sense of the words,— was not to be established. The 


proposal was, that there should be established in Dublin 
a new College, in every respect equal to Trinity College, 
and, like Trinity College, a College of the University of 
Dublin. 

Hence it is that I have to protest against the slur 
cast, — inadvertently, I am sure, — not only upon my pre- 
decessor, Cardinal Cullen, but upon our whole Epis- 
copal body, by the statements now given to the public 
as indisputable statements of the law of the case. 
Those statements simply amount to this, that the dis- 
tinction upon which the proposal that I have mentioned 
is essentially based, — the distinction between Trinity 
College and the University of Dublin, — is wholly 
groundless. 

Undoubtedly if, as is now alleged, “ no such entity 
as a University of Dublin, distinct from Trinity Col- 
lege, exists, or ever did exist, legally, constitutionally, 
or in fact,” — if, “ in every particular the College is the 
University,” — if “the University,” and “the College” 
are “ one and the same thing, perfectly identical,” — 
then, obviously, the proposal so formally enunciated 
by the assembled Catholic Episcopacy of Ireland, that 
another College, equal to Trinity College, should be es- 
tablished as a College of the University of Dublin, is 
not only irreconcilable with law, but is mere nonsense. 

In connection with a similar matter, I had 'occasion 
some short time ago to remark that a confusion of ideas 
as between a College and a University is not unnatural 
in Dublin. 3 It is not unnatural at least in the case of 
those of our fellow-citizens who have not had the oppor- 
tunity of visiting Oxford, with its twenty-four Colleges,, 
or Cambridge, with its nineteen or twenty Colleges, — 
University towns in which the distinction between Col- 
lege and College, and between College and University, is- 
plain even to the little children in the streets. But 
that surely is no reason why those of us who have a 
perfectly clear idea of the distinction between Trinity 
College and the University of Dublin should be charged, 
with ignorance, either of the facts or of the law of the 
case, by persons who themselves proclaim that they are- 
ignorant of the existence of the distinction, and who 
appear to be unable even to see it when it is pointed out 
by others. 

So far, then, for the legal theory recently sought to be- 
set up, in its relation to the published resolutions of the 
Irish Catholic Episcopacy. I have now to touch upon 
another aspect of the case. 

It is, I must say, a marvel to me that, long before 
this, some prominent member of the Irish Bar has not, 
on a ground quite different from mine, come forward 
to make the protest that I am making now. It is pos- 
sible, no doubt, that in this country, unhappily of 
short-lived memory, the services rendered to his Catholic 
fellow-countrymen by Isaac Butt, in his advocacy of 
their claims in the matter of University education, are 
already beginning to be forgotten. But there must still 
be members of the Irish Bar by whom those services have 
not been forgotten. In the statements quoted at the be- 
ginning of this paper, the distinction which was the 
very foundation upon which Mr. Butt rested so much 
of his labour in this special field of public work, — the 
distinction between Trinity College and the University 
of Dublin, — is treated as a thing utterly at variance 
with every legal principle that has a bearing upon the 
point. It is treated, in fact, as a thing scarcely worthy 
of serious refutation. I am at a loss to understand how 
it is that so many of those who in their early days at 
the Bar were his contemporaries, have submitted in 
silence to see such a reflection cast upon the memory of 
that great lawyer, once looked up to by them as the 
brilliant leader with whom it was their pride to be asso- 
ciated in any case, great or small. 

Anyone who chooses to do so is free, of course, to say 
that Cardinal Cullen knew nothing of English law. My 
great predecessor — eminent as, on a memorable occasion, 
he showed himself to be as a canonist, — would, I have 
no doubt, in his humility, have disclaimed all preten- 
sion to an accurate acquaintance with any branch of the 
law that is administered in our civil courts. But, how- 
ever that may be, it amazes me to find that amongst 
the practising lawyers of our day even one could be 
found who would care to commit himself to a statement 
amounting equivalently to this, that in reference to the 
legal, constitutional, and actual relation of Trinity Col- 
lege to the University of Dublin. Isaac Butt is to be set 
down as nothing better than an ignoramus. 


■ Reprinted from the Irish Ecclesiastical Re, 
• I refer in tli, to . l.tt« „f ^™ blilt , 


February, 1902. 

occurring in quotations throughout this and my second paper here re- 
1 the Freeman’s Journal of the 6th of January in the present year. 
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The issue raised by the statements quoted at the be- — to bring to a close this long series of references,— the d OOOMEST8] 

ginning of this paper is the very simple one : Is the conclusion arrived at and established, without qualifica- yj_ ’ 

University of Dublin identical with Trinity College, or tion of any kind, by those two eminent lawyers is, that — 

is it not? Trinity College and the University of Dublin are not 

In dealing with the issue thus raised, I mar begin by only two distinct bodies, but are two distinct corpora- 

■expressing my satisfaction that it is not necessary for tions, in the strictly legal sense of the word . 

me again to set forth the long series of quotations from At this point, it will be convenient to go back a little, 

Acts of Parliament, from Royal Letters Patent, and to trace matters up from an earlier time. 5 

from other authoritative documents, which I recently In the Dublin University Calendar for 1833, — 
had occasion to cite 1 in connection with a point — in which, I think, will be found to have been the first issue 

itself of comparative insignificance — as to the name by 0 f the Calendar, — there was published an interesting 

which the University of Dublin may be designated. I historical account of the foundation of the College and 

am happily not further concerned with the statement University. In that account, reference was made by 

that it is “ inaccurate ” to speak of that University as the learned editor of the Calendar, the late Dr. Todd, 

the “University of Dublin.” I have shown that this in terms of unqualified approval, to a pamphlet pub- 

very name is given to that University in no fewer than lished in 1804, by the Rev. George Miller, D.D., then 

eleven Acts of Parliament — twice in five of them, three a Fellow of Trinity College.® Dr. Todd refers to this 

times in another, six times in another, — and, again, in pamphlet for “ a complete and satisfactory discussion 

nine Royal Letters Patent — twice in one of these, three of the question about the distinction between the College 

times in another, and five times in a third. I may and the University. ”7 

safely regard the statement about the “ inaccuracy” of Dr Mi n e r, as is obvious from the tit i e of his pamp h. 
the designation as amply disposed of. let, was a forerunner of those theorists of the present 

But prius est esse quam denominari. The statement day who maintain that the distinction between the Uni- 

by which anyone who feels himself called upon to vin- versity of Dublin and Trinity College is only a “ sup- 

dicate the resolutions of the Irish Episcopacy from the posed ” one. Dr. Todd, in 1833, was clearly in agree- 

stigma of inaccuracy,— and not merely of inaccuracy, men t with Dr. Miller on the point. He says that Dr. 

hut of nonsense, — now finds himself challenged, is the Miller “ has clearly shown that the opinion about the 

unqualified denial that, as distinct from Trinity Col- necessity of a distinction between the University and 

lege, such a thing as a University of Dublin, no matter the College originated in the prejudices of our early 

by what name it may be designated, exists at all! Provosts, who were all educated at Cambridge.”® 

From the way in which this grave matter has been But Dr. Todd afterwards came to see that the denial 
•dealt with, bandied about as it has been for the last few 0 f the distinction between the College and the Univer- 

weeks, in letters, in speeches, and newspaper articles, a sity was quite untenable. In his learned and singu- 

person uninformed as to the facts never could have sup- lai'ly interesting Introduction to the volume® already 

posed that the case stands as it really does. mentioned, published by him many years afterwards, 

Who, for instance, not otherwise informed as to the he again referred to Dr. Miller’s pamphlet, no longer, 

facts, could have supposed that the very point now so however, in terms of approval, but for the purpose of 

flippantly discoursed about had been, in the past, the confuting more than one of the positions on which Dr. 

subject of most careful consideration, in all its legal Miller had relied in endeavouring to prove that the 

bearings, by eminent lawyers of the highest judicial University was not distinct from the College. 10 

rank? Who could have supposed that one Vice-Chan- Working out a train of reasoning, in the strangeness 
•cellor of the University of Dublin, Lord Chancellor of its logic almost worthy of some of Alice’s acquaint- 

Blackburne, had communicated to the Senate of the ances in Wonderland, Dr. Miller took for his starting- 

University, so far back as the year 1858, a “ formal and point the often-quoted expression, Mater TJniversitatis, 

deliberate opinion,” upon it? Or that another lawyer, which, in Queen Elizabeth’s Charter of Foundation, is 

of the very highest reputation, an ex-Chancellor of Ire- applied to Trinity College. He set about explaining that 

land, Sir Joseph Napier, finding, when he was Vice- expression in several ways, and then proceeded to argue 

Chancellor of the University, a view somewhat at vari- that, in whatever way it was to be understood, it re- 

ance with the considered opinion of his predecessor, quired that the College, “ in its actual circumstances,”— 

Lord Chancellor Blackbume, propounded by a non-legal that is, so long as it continued to be the only College on 

Fellow of Trinity College,® in a published work, 3 had the foundation,- — “ should be considered as the same 

applied himself to a further and most minute examina- with the University . ”U But, to quote the common- 

tion of the case in all its bearings ? Or that a long and sense criticism of Dr. Todd : — 

detailed statement of the conclusions at which Sir 

Joseph Napier then arrived, — fully confirmatory as Is it not a most strange mode of expressing this 

they were of the view put before the University Senate [that the College is the same with the University] to 

by his predecessor in 1858, — was communicated by him, say that the College is the* mother of the University? 

as he himself expresses it, "to the Governing Body of ... Is a mother identical with her children? 

the College, and to the Senate of the University," in ... It is true Trinity College is the only College 

1871 ? Or that this erudite exposition of the whole in the University, but this does not make it the same 

question, first published in a pamphlet in 1871, has with the University ; nor does it explain, in either 

since been republished as an introduction to a well- of the interpretations proposed by Dr. Miller, in what 

known volume, 4 brought out in Dublin by the pub- intelligible sense she is the “ Mother of the Univer- 

lishers to the University so recently as 1896? Or that, sity.” 1 ® 

1 In my letter referred to in footnote 3 on page 30. 

2 The late Rev. J. H. Todd, d.d., s.f.t.c.d. 

3 A Catalogue of Graduates who have proceeded to Degrees in the University of Dublin, from the earliest recorded Commence- 
ments to July, I860. With Supplement to December 16, 1868. Dublin : Hodges, Smith, and Foster, 1869. 

4 A Catalogue of Graduates of the University of Dublin, vol. ii. (Second Edition). Dublin : Hodges, Figgis, & Co., 1896. 

5 To avoid a confusing multiplicity of quotation marks and footnote references, I may here state that in the remainder 
of this paper I adhere as closely as possible to the words of Sir Joseph Napier’s learned exposition of the subject, when 
dealing with any of the matters with which he has dealt. I shall not formally quote from that exposition except in those 
cases in which I may consider it advisable to adduce the authority of Sir Joseph Napier in support of some particular 
statement. 

6 An Examination of the Charters and Statutes of Trinity College, Dublin, in regard to the supposed distinction between the 
College and the University. By the Rev. George Miller, d.d., f.t.c.d. 

I See the Calendar for 1883, p. 56. 

6 Dublin University Calendar, 1833, Introduction, page 66, footnote (e). 

9 Catalogue of Graduates ( Dublin, 1869). 

10 A graceful and touching reference to Dr. Todd, made by Cardinal Cullen in an address delivered by His Eminence at 
the Catholic University, on the 2nd of July, 1869, the day of Dr Todd’s funeral, may appropriately be transcribed here. 

It will be observed that the occasion of the Cardinal’s reference to Dr. Todd was his quoting from the volume mentioned 
in the text above. The passage is as follows : — ■“ I might refer to many Catholic writers for the proof of the facts 
I have now narrated, but I wish rather to refer you to the Preface of the ‘ List of Graduates of Trinity College,’ by Dr. 

Todd, the last work which proceeded from the pen of that distinguished soholar, whose lamented demise has cast a 
gloom over all who prize the remnants of Celtic literature, and whose remains were this morning, to the grief of all of 
•our citizens, borne to their long resting place.” (Writings of Cardinal Cullen, Dublin, 1882, vol. 3, p. 234.) 

II Dr. Miller’s pamphlet, pages 8, 9. 

12 Catalogue of Graduates (1869), Introduction, page xvi., footnote. 
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Documents Dr. Todd’s own explanation of the phrase is that — 
VI. The College was to be the parent of the University, 

— to bring up and nourish in all sound learning, as a 

mother gives nourishment to her children, those who 
were afterwards to become graduates and members of 
the University. 1 

But the precise sense in which the expression Mater 
Universitatis is to be understood is a matter of but 
secondary importance. Sir Joseph Napier adopts an 
explanations somewhat similar to Dr. Todd’s, adding 
as a further point, that — 

The prescribing of the preliminaries and conditions 
of graduation, the appointment of University officers 
(except the first Chancellor), and the making of regu- 
lations for conferring Degrees, were confided to the 
governing body of the College.3 
He disposes, as summarily as Dr. Todd did, of the odd 
theory set up by Dr. Miller, that the expression Mater 
Universitatis requires us to consider “the College as the 
same with the University.” As Sir Joseph Napier puts 
it— 

It would be strange, if not absurd, to have desig- 
nated the College as “Mater Universitatis’’ if the 
University was not to be regarded as distinct from 
the College A 

For a reason not at all difficult to understand, there 
seems to have always been in Trinity College itself an 
unwillingness to give but scant recognition to the dis- 
tinction between the College and the University, and, 
indeed, as far as possible, to ignore that distinction alto- 
gether. From the fact that Trinity College has for 
centuries been the only College of the University, the 
distinction has never, of course, come into very practical 
effect. But that is no reason for denying the existence 
of the distinction. As Dr. Mahaffy, whose words I have 
not many opportunities of quoting with so near an 
approach to full concurrence, says, in reference to it : — 
In the first place, we may name the distinction be- 
tween University and College, one often attempted by 
theorists, and which may any day become of serious 
importance if a new College were founded under the 
University, but one which has practically had no 
influence in the history of Trinity College. 

We even find such hybrid titles as Fellow of the 
University 5 . . . used by people who ought to 
have known the impropriety.® 

An attempt has recently been made to attach very ex- 
ceptional importance to a statement in the Report of a 
Royal Commission of 1851, which was “ appointed,” 
we are informed, “ to inquire into the state of Dublin 
University.” It may not be altogether unimportant to 
note, for the sake of greater accuracy, that the subject 
of the inquiry for which the Commission really was 
appointed, was, in the words of the Queen’s letter ap- 
pointing it, to inquire “ into the State, Discipline, 
Studies, and Revenues of Our University of Dublin, 
and the College of the Holy and Undivided Trinity 
therein, and of all and singular the Colleges and Schools 
in Our said University.” 7 

In the Report of that Commission, Trinity College is 
described as “ a College with complete University powers 
of granting Degrees in all arts and faculties, and of 
electing University officers.” The Report adds that 
“those powers were conferred by Charter on Trinity 
College, without any provision being made to give other 
Colleges, when founded, a share in the government of 
the University,” and that “the constitution of Dublin 
University, as being a College with University powers, 
has never been changed since its foundation.” 

Now to quote such things in the way these have been 
quoted, borders upon trifling with the public. It would 
be interesting to know by what conceivable process, or 


on what conceivable ground, the constitution of Dublin 
University could have been changed, in the sense of 
giving “ other Colleges a share in the government of the 
University,” so long as Trinity College continues to be 
the only College of the University. 

But, to go a little deeper into the matter, it is well 
to look to the evidence on which those statements, 
quoted from the Report of the Commission, rest, keep- 
ing in view at the same time the somewhat peculiar way 
in which the Commission conducted its inquiry. 

I take this latter point first. From the beginning 
to the end of its proceedings, the Commission of 1851 
never orally examined a single witness. An important 
section of the inquiry was conducted simply by sending, 
a number of printed questions to certain persons, or 
classes of persons, connected with the College, or with 
the University. These questions were to be replied to 
in writing. There was no sifting of the evidence, such 
as is usual in the examination of witnesses on whose 
evidence the Report of a Commission is to be based. No 
step was taken to elicit any further information in refer- 
ence to any matter, stated, no matter how jejunely, in 
the carefully-worded written replies to the questions of 
the query sheet. Naturally, then, there was little 
chance of any information reaching the Commission 
that might be in any way out of harmony with what 
then was, — and has since, to a large extent, continued 
to be, — the Trinity College view of the relation between 
that College and the University of Dublin. 

The queries as to the relation between the College and 
the University seem to have been sent only to the Pro- 
vost and Senior Fellows. In justice to those College 
dignitaries it should be added that there is not in any 
part of their reply, which is a joint one, the faintest 
suggestion that, in describing the authority vested in 
them in relation to the affairs of the University, they 
meant to do more than state the facts of the case as it 
then actually stood. There is, I mean, nothing what- 
ever in their reply to suggest that, in their view, the 
enlargement of the University, — if it were enlarged by 
the establishment in it of other Colleges, — would not 
involve such a modification of the constitution of the 
University as would place those other Colleges, so estab- 
lished, on a footing of equality with Trinity College in 
reference to all University matters. Naturally, they 
had not this point in contemplation at alj. 

In connection with all this, I may here refer to an 
interesting pamphlet, published fifteen years after the 
date of the Report of the Commission. 

The pamphlet, as is stated in its Preface, was pub- 
lished from Trinity College, in May, 1868. It was, I 
am informed, very generally believed in Dublin at the 
time that the author of it was Dr. Lloyd, then Provost 
of the College. In connection with a plan of University 
reform outlined in the pamphlet, based upon the estab- 
lishment of a new College in the University, the follow- 
ing passage occurs. I quote it, not at all in view of 
the imputed authorship of the pamphlet, but solely 
on account of its usefully supplementing the very 
meagre statement on the subject of the relations between 
the College and the University, officially forwarded to 
the Commission of 1851 by the Provost and Senior Fel- 
lows of that day. The passage is as follows : — 

The University of Dublin is a University with a 
single College. . . . The non-existence of a plura- 

lity of Colleges has made it unnecessary to draw a 
definite line to distinguish its two offices ; and the 
fusion of the two has been rendered more complete by 
the act of the founder, which vested the supreme 
power in the Provost and Senior Fellows of the Col- 
lege. 

This doubtless was meant to be but provisional, and 
to last only until other Colleges were affiliated. Still, 
however, Trinity College has remained the sole Col- 
lege in the University of Dublin to this day. 


1 Catalogue of Graduates., 1869, Introduction, pages xv., xvi. 

- Sir Joseph Napier’s interesting explanation of the expression will be found set out in full in the Second Appendix to 
this pamphlet (pages 51-52). 

3 Catalogue of Graduates (1896), Introduction, pages vi., vii. 

4 Ibid., Introduction, page x. 

-1 T. he reference is to a window erected in the College Chapel, set up as a memorial of Bishop Berkeley, which calls him 
a Fellow of this University.” 

£° Uo 'y in ? sentonce in the footnote in which this reference is explained, is worth quoting : — “ I need not point out 
how this blunder has been exalted into an official title by the Examining Body called the Royal University of Ireland, which 
has no Professors for its University, and no College for its Fellows.” (The Book ot Trinity College, page 17, footnote 2). 

7J? Bo °, k ° ! Tn ™‘y College, Dublin (Belfast, 1892), p. 17. ’ 

1 tli y P rac tical outcome of the insertion of the last clause of the reference to the Commission was a statement 
m one ot the replies received from Trinity College, to the effect that a “Hall, called Trinity Hall,” established in 1617, was 
converted in 1660 into a Hall for medical students, and ultimately became the College of Physicians. “But,” it is added, 
., th ® Present King and Queen’s College of Physicians has since obtained a distinct Charter, and though connected with 
the University by the School of Physic Act (40 Geo. IH. cap. 84). can no longer bo considered a College m the University.” 
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Here then is suggested an obvious mode of carrying 
out the measure referred to. Little more is needed 
than to draw a well-defined line between the Univer- 
sity and the College. . . . 

The Provost and Senior Fellows of Trinity College 
. . possess by Charter the right of the initiative 
in all “Graces” brought before the Senate. The 
privilege thus given to Trinity College should of 
course he resigned so that all affiliated Colleges might 
stand on an equal footing. 

This extract is especially useful in showing up the 
misleading character of an attempt that has been made 
in more than one quarter to set the public astray as to 
the nature of the proposal so definitely put forward bj> 
the Irish Bishops,— for the first time, I think, in 1869, 
the year after the appearance of the noteworthy pamph- 
let to which I have just referred. It is nothing but an 
outrage upon the Bishops of that time to suggest that 
they contemplated, or would have in any way counten- 
anced, the placing of a Catholic College of the Univer- 
sity of Dublin in a position in that University inferior 
in any respect to the position, which, — as a logical con- 
sequence of the circumstances of the case, — has been held 
in the University, down to the present day, by Trinity 
College alone. 

Another document should be here referred to — a 
document to which, on some ground, to me, I must con- 
fess, unintelligible, it has been sought to attach extra- 
ordinary importance. 

It is a petition from some thousands of graduates, 
presented to Parliament in 1868, for the maintenance 
unimpaired of “the Protestant Constitution of the 
University of Dublin.” This document is quoted as— - 
The unanimous declaration of the College and Uni- 
versity which are one inseparable institution, affirm- 
ing its own constitutional and legal title, and then 
giving the words “ of Dublin ” as local designation 
at the end of the document. 

As to the question of the “ constitutional and legal 
title of the University,” I must be excused for saying 
that I fail to see how the mere signatures of 6,000 or of 
60,000 graduates of the University of Dublin could be 
supposed to establish the “ inaccuracy” of a title which, 
as I have already shown — if I may repeat what I have 
said upon this point in an earlier part of this paper — 
is given to the University of Dublin in eleven Acts of 
Parliament, twice in five of them, three times in an- 
other, six times in another, and, again, in ten Royal 
Letters Patent, occurring twice in one of these, three 
times in another, and five times in a third. 

In a volume published five years ago 3 - 1 myself called 
attention to the fact that the title “University of Trinity- 
College ” is given to the University of Dublin in one soli- 
tary Act of Parliament, the Act of Union, — a fact to 
which that eminent lawyer, who in his time was Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, and was for many years member 
of Parliament for the University, the late Dr. Ball, 
directs attention in his volume on Irish Legislative 
Systems, dismissing it with the significant remark that 
it is “singular” that the University should have been 
“ called ‘ the University of Trinity College,’ and not 
‘the University of Dublin.’ ”2 

In face of the paradoxical denial, with which we are 
now confronted, of even the existence of the University 
of Dublin as distinct, in any particular, from Trinity 
College, the question of the name by which that Univer- 
sity may be designated is a question plainly of very 
little moment. Besides, it is a question that I have 
dealt with quite sufficiently elsewhere. 3 But as I have 
at all touched upon it here, I may mention that Sir 
Joseph Napier, dealing with the whole question in its 
broader aspect, incidentally refers as follows to one of 
the numerous Royal Letters Patent in which the Uni- 
versity is designated the University of Dublin : — 

In the Letters Patent of 1 George III., where the 
University of Oxford is described as celeberrima Aca- 
demia Oxoniensis, the University of Dublin is de- 
scribed as Academia illustrissima DubliniensisA 
He calls attention also to a number of the Acts of 
Parliament, and of the other Letters Patent, in which 


this title is repeatedly used. 3 Noticing the fact that documents, 
in the Act of Union, the University is called the “Uni- VI. 

versity of Trinity College,” he describes this,— I would — 

presume to say, very felicitously, — as the “ maternal ” 
name of the University. It is almost superfluous to 
add that nowhere throughout his elaborate dissertation, 
which extends over twenty-eight pages, is there to be 
found even the faintest suggestion that the title “ Uni- 
versity of Dublin,” is “ inaccurate,” or that the title 
of “ University of Trinity College,” so “ singularly ”6 
used in the Act of Union, lias any claim to be regarded 
as “ the legal and constitutional title” of the University. 

As a final comment upon the use so strangely made of 
the graduates’ petition, I direct attention to the words 
in which I find that petition described as “ the declara- 
tion of the College and University, which are one in- 
separable institution.” For this statement, if it is to 
be taken as affirming, or suggesting, that the graduates' 
petition describes the College and the University as 
“ one institution,” — whether separable or inseparable, — 

I have only to say that it has not in the document a 
particle of foundation to sustain it. 

The text of the document has baen quoted. It speaks 
for itself. But even if the document itself could not 
be referred to, the fact that Sir Joseph Napier’s name is 
signed to it is sufficient evidence that no such legal 
solecism as the assertion that Trinity College, and the 
University are “one inseparable institution” is to be 
found in it. The suggestion that this document, the 
first signature to which is that of Sir Joseph Napier, 
Vice-Chancellor of the University, sustains the denial 
of the distinction between the College and the Univer- 
sity, — or sustains the assertion that it is “ inaccurate” 
to speak of the University as the “ University of Dub- 
lin,” and that its “legal” “constitutional” title is the 
“ University of Trinity College,” — could assuredly have 
been put forward only in the absence of all knowledge 
of the existence of the learned and exhaustive legal 
paper in which Sir Joseph Napier has so hxcidly stated 
his views upon both the points now so curiously called 
in question. 

I may now give, in outline, Sir Joseph Napier’s inte- 
resting statement, — deduced from the Charters and all 
other documents bearing upon the matter, — of the dis- 
tinction that exists, “ legally,” “ constitutionally,” and 
“ in fact,” between Trinity College and the University 
of Dublin. 7 

Trinity College, as is well known, was established by 
Queen Elizabeth, in 1592. The College was established 
as the “ mother of a University,” which it was to supply 
with “ studiosi,” who were to be admitted to take de- 
grees ; and for the conferring of those degrees the autho- 
rities of the College were empowered to make all neces- 
sary regulations. 8 

Although, under the Charter of Elizabeth, the actual 
creation of the University was only effected through 
the instrumentality of the College, it does not follow, 
says Sir Joseph Napier, that the University is not to 
be considered as having been founded by Elizabeth: — 

What was done in pursuance of the Charter was 
done by the Queen’s authority, and is deemed in law 
to have been done by herself. . . . 

The distinction between the founding of the College 
and the founding of the University should be clearly 
understood. There were available means of complet- 
ing the foundation of the College at once and directly ; 
but the case was different as to the University, for 
although by legal intendment it was founded by the 
Charter, it had afterwards to be brought forth by the 
College as its “mater. ”9 

He then points out — and the observation apparently 
is a very relevant one, — that unless the matter is duly 
considered in its integrity, the Charter of Queen Eliza- 
beth 

Is likely to be (and it often has been) misunder- 
stood to have merely founded a College frith Univer- 
sity privileges. 10 


1 The Irish University Question (Dublin, 1897), page 27. 

2 Irish Legislative Systems. By the Right Hon. J. T. Ball, ll.d., d.( 

3 In the letter already referred to, page 30, footnote 3. 

* Catalogue of Graduates (1896), Introduction, page xvi., footnote. 

3 Catalogue of Graduates (1896), Introduction, pages xv., xvi. 

0 See Dr. Ball’s Irish Legislative Systems, page 179 . 

1 See the second Appendix to this pamphlet (pages 61-62). 

8 Catalogue of Graduates (1896). pages iv -vii. 

9 Ibid, page vii. 

'°Ibid. 


(London, Dublin, 1880), page 179. 
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And he adds : — 

When the whole matter is duly considered, it will 
be seen that the University designed by this Charter, 
and constituted under it, was intended to be, and was, 
a distinct incorporation .1 


Under the powers granted by the Charter, a code of 
regulations for the conferring of degrees was drawn up, 
a Senate was formed, and seven years after the founda- 
tion of the College, the first “ Commencements,’^ or 
conferring of degrees, took place. As Sir Joseph Napier 
puts it: — 

The “ Universitas ” designed by the Charter of 
Elizabeth had been constituted by the Provost and 
Yellows of the College under its provisions. ... A 
period of gestation (if I might say so) had been re- 
quired before the University could thus have been 
brought to the birth. 

As the design was that it should come from the 
womb of the College, privileges had been conferred 
upon the studiosi, and powers were given to the Pro- 
vost and Fellows of the College, by which provision 
was made for the constitution and continuance of a 
proper staff of University officers, and of a body of 
accredited teachers. It may therefore be said that 
the College was adorned or invested with the privileges 
of a University. 

But after the holding of Commencements [the con- 
ferring of Degrees], which first took place a.d. 1600, 
juxta tempus idoneumfi i.e., seven years after the 
foundation of the College, the University was brought 
to the birth, and thenceforth it was 4 distinct from 
although dependent on, its “ mater ” — the College. 

“ Distinct from the College.” How sadly ignorant of 
law Sir Joseph Napier — to say nothing of poor Isaac 
Butt — must have been ! 


We now come to the Charter of Charles I. It is 
dated a.d. 1637. By that time the University was in 
full working order. There is an ancient collection of 
University regulations, entitled “ Consuetudines seu 
Regulae Universitatis Dubliniensis pro solenniore col- 
latione graduum,” the precise date of which is uncertain, 
but which, there is reason to believe, was drawn up5 
before the date of the Charter of Charles I. 

Sir Joseph Napier calls attention to an interesting in- 
dication of the fact that the University, which at the 
time of the Elizabethan Charter existed only “ in in- 
tendment and consideration of law,” as a future outcome 
of the College, was in existence and in working order 
when the Charter of Charles I. was issued. In the 
Charter of Elizabeth, the Chancellor, — in the first in- 
stance appointed by the Queen, afterwards to be elected 
by the Provost and Senior Fellows,— is called Chancel- 
lor of the College. The words of the Charter are— “ Ut 
posthac idoneain hujusmodi personam . . . pro 
hujus Collegii Cancellario eligant.” But now, in the 
later Charter of Charles I. , the Chancellor is designated 
Chancellor of the University—” Cancellario Academiae 
sive Universitatis praedictae."& 

In the ancient collection of Rules for the conferring 
of Degrees, already referred to, the Senate— Senatus 
Acadcmicus — is mentioned, and its functions are de- 
fined. The Senate, as may be seen by reference to any 
recent issue of the University Calendar, V is the public 
Congregation of the University. It consists of the 
Chancellor of the University, the Doctors in the several 
Faculties, and the Masters of Arts. 

It is well perhaps here to explain that the name 
senate, in the case of the University of Dublin, is used 
ui a sense wholly different from that in which it is 
applied to the Governing Body of the institution known 


as the Royal University of Ireland. The Senate of the 
University of Dublin is not a Governing Body at all. 
It has nothing to do with the drawing up of pro- 
grammes, the appointment of Fellows or Professors of 
the College, or anything of the kind. It in no way 
interferes with the academic freedom of Trinity College. 
Consisting, as it does, of those who may be presumed 
to have at heart the honour. of the University of which 
they are Doctors or Masters, it confers the Degrees of 
the University upon those who are presented to it by the 
College, with the testimony of the College that they are 
worthy of the academic rank proposed to be conferred 
upon them. 

A Degree of the University of Dublin can be conferred 
only by the Senate of the University, that is, by the 
voice of the majority of the Senate : — 

In concessione gratiae in domo congregationis, pars 
major semper habeat ratione totius, ac proinde quic- 
quid majori parti placeat, ominio ratum esto.8 

But, whilst the Senate of the University may refuse 
a Degree, it cannot, on its own motion, confer one. The 
intended graduate must in all cases be presented by the 
College, represented by its Provost and a majority of 
its Senior Fellows : — 

Nemini publica Senatus academici gratia conce- 
datur, nisi private gratia Praepositi et majoris partis 
Sociorum Seniorum antea commendato.9 
Though not needed for the pointing out of the dis- 
tinction between the University and the College, it may, 
for the sake of completeness of statement, be added here, 
that there is in the Senate a further authority of a very 
important kind in reference to the conferring of Degrees. 

The headship of the University Senate is vested in 
three of its specially representative members : the Vice- 
Chancellor, 10 representing the University; the Pro- 
vost of Trinity College, representing the College ; and 
the Senior Master non-Regent,U duly elected, 12 repre- 
senting the body of graduates of the University. These 
three members of the Senate constitute the Caput Sena- 
tus Academici ; and the concurrence, not only of the 
Caput as a whole, but of each of its three individual 
members, is necessary before a Degree can be conferred — 

Si quae petitio ad gradum offeratur, esto in potes- 
tatetum Vice-Cancellarii, turn Praepositi, turn Magis- 
tri senioris non Regentis qui in Collegio degat, im- 
pedire quominus reliquo Senatui proponatur.is 
Quite independently of the authority of the eminent 
lawyers who have specially applied themselves to the 
6tudy of the matter, the mere statement of the arrange- 
ments thus made for the conferring of the Degrees of the 
University is, in itself, sufficient to show very plainly 
the distinction between the College and the University. 

As to legal authority, we have the clear statement of 
Sir Joseph Napier : — 

The intention is manifest that the University 
should be distinct, but not an independent body. 1 4 
Sir Joseph Napier then goes on to deal with the fur- 
ther question, whether the University is a body, not 
only distinct from the College, but so broadly distin- 
guishable from it that the College and the University 
are two distinct corporations in the legal sense of the 
word. 

As to this there seemed, at least at one time, to have 
been some difference of opinion. Early in the year 
1858, a very eminent lawyer, Mr. Francis A. Fitzgerald 
— afterwards, as Baron of the Exchequer, a universally 
respected Judge,— gave it as his opinion that the Uni- 
versity was not a corporation. 15 

After this, in the December of the same year, Lord 
Chancellor Blackburne, then Vice-Chancellor of the 


1 Catalogue of Graduates (1896), page vii. 

' 4? to , this technical University term, see the third footnote on page 52. 

« /tid^pa^'viii 16 £ harter of Queen Ellzabeth (see Catalogue of Graduates, 1896, Introduction, page v.). 

“Customs ‘ot Rules ‘’“in' T> r ‘Todd’f Ccdenda : f f 1869 ‘ Sec als ° an interesting note in reference to these 

• Catalogue of Graduates (£),MuetC Sg£ ^ f ° 0tn0tC) t0 the C<UahgUe °> Published in 1869. 

’ Seethe Universiln nnlcnJn* Iran tt_i b . ; 


See the University Calendar for 1901. Vol. 2, page 9 
9 Consuetudines seu Regulce, Cap. IV. e 

9 Consuetudines seu Regulce, Cap. IV. 

0 T . he . Vice-Chancellor is mentioned, as it is he who usually attends. Of course, he attends a 


the substitute of the Chan- 


cellor of the University. 

« non-Regent” St0r ° f ^ “ 8tyled “ Regent ” for three y eara af ‘er taking his degree ; after the third year, he becomes 
” See the University Calendar for 1901, VoL ii., page 10, n. 5 . 

1 ’ Consuetudines seu Regulce, Cap II 1 6 ’ 

Catalogue of Graduates (1896). Introduction, page xi. 

ce a por ion o pinion mDr. Todd’s Introduction to the. Catalogueof Graduates (1869), pages xxiii. xxv., footnote. 
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University, communicated to the Senate of the Univer- 
sity “ a formal and deliberate opinion,”! in which 
amongst other things bearing upon the point, he said : — 
In addition to these and other considerations of a 
similar kind, it was to be kept in mind that the Legis- 
lature and the Crown, from the earliest period down to 
the time of the last Charter (21 Viet.), had recog- 
nised and treated the University as a body corporate ; 
but what was directly to the purpose was that the 
Charter of the Queen [the Charter of 21 Viet., a.d. 
1857] recognises and perpetuates all the functions and 
duties of the University, and its means of exercising 
them in their full integrity. 2 

I may incidentally remark that one of the provisions 
of the Charter of 1857, here referred to, is as follows : — 
The Senate of the University shall be, and continue 
to be, a body corporate, and have a common seal, and 
shall have power under the said seal to do all such 
acts ... (in conformity . . . with the Charter and 
Statutes of Trinity College, and with the Statutes, 
Laws, and By-laws of the University), under the 
name, style, and title of the Chancellor, Doctors, and 
Masters of the University of Dublin. 3 

Sir Joseph Napier, after quoting the words of ex- 
Chancellor Blackbume, his predecessor in the Vice- 
Chancellorship of the University, points out that the 
opinion previously given by so eminent a lawyer as 
Baron Fitzgerald was before the ex-Lord Chancellor, 
when he arrived at the opposite conclusion, and pub- 
licly communicated his opinion to the Senate. Until 
he had himself become Vice-Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity, Sir J oseph Napier, — on the authority, as he says, 
of so eminent a Judge, — had accepted as final the 
opinion of his predecessor, given, as it was, in the cir- 
cumstances mentioned. But, finding it stated more 
than once by Dr. Todd, in his learned Introduction to 
the Catalogue of Graduates, published in 1869, that the 
University was not a corporate body, he thought it his 
duty, as Vice-Chancellor of the University, to apply 
himself to a special study of the question. 4 

Those who wish to follow this matter out in detail 
will find a full and clear exposition of it in Sir Joseph 
Napier’s elaborate legal dissertation on the case, in 
which he states the conclusions at which he arrived, 
both upon this particular point and upon some others 
as to which Dr. Todd “had impugned the received 
opinion as to the import of certain parts of the Charter 
of Queen Elizabeth.” 8 It is sufficient here to state 
that the first and second of the conclusions thus 
arrived at are : — 

1. That the College has certain University privi- 
leges 8 which have been conferred on its studiosi and 
on its governing body. 

2. That the University (properly so called) is a dis- 
tinct corporate body. 7 

I, of course, am not in any way concerned with the 
question as to the two distinct corporations. That is a 
lawyers’ question, pure and simple. And as to the dis- 
tinction that unquestionably exists between Trinity Col- 
lege and the University of Dublin, I am concerned with 
it simply upon the ground indicated at the beginning 
of this paper. 8 


The declaration of the Catholic Episcopacy of Ire- eocurbktb. 
land, to which I there referred, is as follows : — VI. 

Since the Protestants of this country have had a — 
Protestant University with rich endowments for three 
hundred years, and have it still, 9 the Catholic people 
of Ireland clearly have a right to a Catholic Univer- 
sity. 

But should Her Majesty’s Government be unwilling 
to increase the number of Universities in this country, 
religious equality cannot be realised unless the degrees, 
endowments, and other privileges, enjoyed by our fel- 
low-subjects of a different religion, be placed within 
the reach of Catholics on terms of perfect equality .1C 
Attempts have, from time to time, been made to bring 
the Bishops of Ireland into odium with our Catholic 
people by falsely representing that this emphatic asser- 
tion of the rightful claim of the Catholics of Ireland to 
a settlement of the University question on the basis of 
perfect equality, was in some way undermined by the 
further declaration of the Bishops that a satisfactory 
settlement of that question could be effected by the es- 
tablishment either of a National University of Ireland, 
or of a second College of the University of Dublin. And 
grotesque descriptions have been given of the state of 
degrading subjection in which the Catholics of Ireland 
would be placed if their one place of higher education in 
Ireland were to be a College of that University, the 
constitution of which, as is notorious, at present works 
out in the complete dependence of the University upon 
Trinity College. 

In the course of this paper quite enough has been said 
to show that, on this particular line of settlement of the 
University question, an essential condition of any ar- 
rangement that could be contemplated as admissible 
would be that, — in words which I have already quoted, 

—the position of privilege hitherto held by Trinity Col- 
lege in the University of Dublin “ should be resigned, ’’ 
so that each College of the University should “ stand on 
an equal footing. ”H 

And this precisely is what the Irish Bishops have 
said in their declaration, the first part of which I have 
already transcribed. In that declaration they set forth, 
as an essential condition of the establishment of “ reli- 
gious equality,” that in connection with whatever Uni- 
versity system a College to be established for Catholics 
might be placed, that College should “ fully partici- 
pate” in “the privileges enjoyed by other Colleges of 
whatsoever denomination or character.” 

I shall be told, no doubt, that no equitable settlement 
could be worked out through the establishment of a 
second College in the University of Dublin, without a 
very substantial modification of the constitution of that 
University. This surely is no new discovery. It was 
all clearly before the minds of the Bishops when fram- 
ing their historic declaration on the subject. That is 
plain from the terms of the declaration itself. After 
laying down the essential conditions of equality, — by 
which, it should be noted, they meant, to use their own 
words, “ religious equality,”— they go on to say :— 

All this can, we believe, be attained by modifying 
THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN, SO 
as to admit the establishment of a second College 
within it, 12 in every respect equal to Trinity Col- 
lege, and conducted on purely Catholic principles, in 


1 See the Catalogue of Graduates (1896), Introduction, page xi. 

- Catalogue of Graduates (1896), Introduction, page xi. 

3 See the University Calendar for 1901, Vol. ii., Introduction, page 11. 

4 Catalogue of Graduates (1896), Introduction, page xi. 

0 Ibid., pages xi., xii. 

6 See ante, pages 33, 34. 

1 Catalogue of Graduates (1896), page xxiii. 

8 See ante, page 30. 

. , ,1 T j 1 '. s 0 ^? s ®F st . published in 1869, and was republished in 1871, before the passing of the “ University of Dublin Tests 
Act, of 1873. It is unnecessary here to point out in detail to how trifling an extent the passing of that Act has affected 
the existing state of thmgs either in Trinity College or in the University of Dublin 

10 See The Writings of Cardinal Cullen, vol. 3, page 404. 

11 See ante, page 33. 

One of the worst of the numerous misrepresentations which, if allowed to pass without exposure, could not fail to 
place the action of the Bishops in a very false light before the Catholics of Ireland, has reference to the site of the new 
College, on the supposition of an additional College being established within the University of Dublin. The suggestion has 
been represented as if it involved the building of a College in some corner of the Park of Trinity College. Mr Butt who 
devoted so much time and thought to the working out of a plan of settlement on the basis of a now College in the 
University of Dublin, has even been quoted as the authority for this view of the locality of the College. 

I prefer to take my view of Mr. Butt’s proposal, and of what it involved, from Mr. Butt himself. Speaking in the House 
subject I ^ nS , WhCn mtrOdU0mg b* 3 Univer3it y BiU on the 16th of May, 1876, he said, in reference to this branch of the 

. It will be, of course, for the authorities of the College to determine the most convenient site, either in their Dresont 
situation [St. Stephen s-green] or in any other, within a certain distance of the centre of the City of Dublin, which I propose 
to hx at three miles. I would prefer they should be placed in the immediate vicinity of Trinity College, and the Bill p-ivps 
power to the governing body of Trinity to sell or lease for this purpose a portion of their ground, if the authorities of the 
new College should be desirous of that site. But this is a matter entirely for the College itself." 

I “ ave transcribed this extract from a pamphlet containing a verbatim report of the speech, brought out by Mr. Butt 


E 2 
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which your Bishops shall have full control in all 
things regarding faith and morals, securing thereby 
the spiritual interests of your children, and placing, 
at the same time, Catholics on a footing of perfect 
equality with Protestants, as to degrees, emolu- 
ments, AND ALL OTHER ADVANTAGES.! 

It is under these conditions, and under these condi- 
tions only, that the Bishops have ever stated that the 
essential requirements of an equitable settlement of the 
Irish University question could be effected through the 
establishment of a second College in the University of 
Dublin. 

I may be asked, whether I think it possible that 
Trinity College, its governing body, and its numerous 
array of sympathisers and supporters throughout the 
country, would ever consent to an arrangement involv- 
ing the resignation of its privileged position in the Uni- 
versity of Dublin? I can only reply that with that 
question I have nothing to do. 

It must be remembered that the Irish Bishops have 
never themselves claimed to have the University ques- 
tion settled on this line. Our position in the matter is 
clear and unmistakable. If the statesmen who have the 
responsibility and the duty of constructing a satisfac- 
tory system of University education for Ireland, see 
any insuperable difficulty in the way of the establish- 
ment of a new University, we have to remind them that 
the establishment of a Catholic University is the policy, 
and the only policy, which we. Bishops, have at any 
time positively advocated. Then, if, on any ground, 
those statesmen wish, in preference, to construct a plan 
of settlement based on the establishment of a new Col- 
lege in the University of Dublin, we have said to them 
without reserve that, in our opinion, the thing can be 
done. But we have added, as, in the discharge of our 
duty to the Catholic body in Ireland, it was our duty 
to add, that there are certain conditions without which, 
equality, meaning by this, religious equality,— surely an 
indispensable condition of any equitable settlement in 
this matter — cannot be secured. 

For some reason or other — presumably on some ab- 
struse rule of legal interpretation — the aspect of the 
University question dealt with in the preceding para- 
graphs seems to be regarded as lying outside the limits 
of the inquiry with the carrying out of which the Royal 
Commission now sitting has been charged. It has, how- 
ever, come rather prominently before the public within 
the last few months, and I can only repeat what I have 
frequently said in reference to it in years past. If the 
feeling prevalent in Trinity College is to be allowed to 
stand in the way of the Catholics of Ireland being dealt 
with on lines of equality within the University of Dub- 
lin, then surely the Catholic claim to be dealt with on 
lines of equality in the only other conceivable way in 
which equality can be reached, — through the establish- 
ment. of a new University for Catholics, — becomes 
simply irresistible. 

On whatever line it may be found most feasible to do 
justice to the long suffering Catholic people of Ireland, 
one thing, it is to be hoped, will, on all hands, be con- 
ceded as indisputable. We have to be extricated, with- 
out further unnecessary delay, from the humiliating 
position in which we have so long been forced to stand. 
Our Protestant fellow-countrymen are in the enjoyment 
of every educational advantage that the State provides 
for its most favoured subjects. For us, there is nothing 
better placed within our reach than the miserable sys- 
tem of examinations, and of College and school work 
carried on solely with the view of preparing for those 
examinations, — the system, educationally ruinous in- 
stead of advantageous, that is administered by the ex- 
amining body officially designated the Royal University. 

To bring this unduly long paper to a close, I trans- 
cribe the following interesting passage from the work of 
an old French writer. I find it quoted in a footnote to 
Dr. Todd’s Introduction to the Catalogue of Graduates 
of the University of Dublin, the volume so frequently 
referred to in the preceding pages : — 

“Depuis plus de huit cens ans,” says the learned 
Pioles, avocat au Parlement, “ qu’il y a des 6coles pub- 
liques et gdnerales dans le royaume, il n’dtoit encore 
venu dans l’esprit de personne de croire qu’une Uni- 
versity pftt etre divis£e de telle sorte qu’elle fut en 


partie dans une ville, et en partie dans une autie. Au 
contraire, et les illustres fondateurs, a qui les Uni- 
versity doivent leur naissance, et les augustes pro- 
tecteurs, a qui elles doivent leur conservation, princes, 
rois, prelats, souverains pontifes, tous ont ite per- 
suades qu’il etoit essentiel a ces University, que 
chaqu’une d’elles fut toute entibre dans un seul et 
unique endroit.” 2 

But, apart from the authority of any writer, the pre- 
sent outburst of feeling in educational circles in Eng- 
land, antagonistic to the continued maintenance of the 
Victoria “ University,” with its scattered Colleges in 
Manchester, Leeds, and Liverpool, must of itself suffice 
to render impossible the further subjection of the Catho- 
lics of Ireland to the discredited system embodied in the 
Royal “ University ” of Ireland. 

^ W. J. W. 


II. 

TRINITY COLLEGE AND THE UNIVERSITY OF 
DUBLIN. 3 

Archbishop’s House, Dublin, 

8th February, 1902. 

Dear Sir, 

For some time past, efforts have persistently been 
made to lead the public into the belief that there is no 
such thing in existence as a University of Dublin, dis- 
tinct, in any particular, from Trinity College. 

To very many of the public at large, the point thus 
raised may well have seemed to be of merely academic 
interest. But no one can now fail to see that it is a 
point of extremely practical bearing, and that the object 
aimed at by those who have raised it and who still con- 
tinue to press it upon public attention, is one that pre- 
sents a really serious problem to those who are concerned 
in the protection of the rights of Irish Catholics in the 
matter of higher education. 

To put it plainly, the present state of the case is this. 
The Royal Commission, — if the efforts now being made 
are successful, — is to be led to report that we, the 
Catholics of Ireland, are, at our own request, to be 
placed in a position which is one of manifest in- 
feriority to our Protestant fellow-countrymen. 

In other words, the Commission is to be asked by 
Catholics themselves, to report in favour of the main- 
tenance, for some undefined future term, of the associa- 
tion of a Catholic College with the Queen’s Colleges of 
Belfast, Cork, and Galway, in the organisation known 
as the Royal University, — and this, whilst our Protes- 
tant Episcopalian fellow-countrymen are to have for the 
education of their sons, as they have had for centuries, 
the one real University College and University in Ire- 
land. I mean, of course, the Protestant College of the 
Holy Trinity, and the University of Dublin, which, as 
tilings at present stand, is absolutely dependent upon 
that College and controlled by it. 

To Catholics who cannot view matters from a Queen’s 
College point of view, this is an eminently unsatisfac- 
tory programme. Now, it is as a help to the working 
out of this unsatisfactory programme that the startling 
paradox is being so strenuously insisted upon, that, 
except as identified in every particular with Trinity Col- 
lege, there is no such thing as a University of Dublin! 

The demand made upon the public intelligence in this 
matter is undoubtedly a large one. It comes to this. 
The Legislature, expressing its mind in Act of Parlia- 
ment after Act of Parliament, — the legal advisers of the 
Crown, concerned, throughout the reign of Sovereign 
after Sovereign, in the framing of College and Univer- 
sity Charters, — learned ecclesiastics like Cardinal Cul- 
len,— distinguished Fellows of Trinity College, and 
members of the University of Dublin, like Doctors Gal- 
braith and Haughton, and others, — eminent lawyers like 
Isaac Butt, — judicial authorities of the highest stand- 
ing in England and in Ireland, the Irish Lord Chan- 
cellors Blackbume and Sir Joseph Napier, and Lord 


1 See the Writings of Cardinal Cullen vol. 3, page 405. 

2 See the Catalogue of Graduates (1869). Introduction, page xv., footnote (6). 

3 Reprinted from the Freeman’s Journal of the 10th of February of the present year (1902). 
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•Cairns, Lord Chancellor of England,!— by all of whom 
-the distinction between Trinity College and the Univer- 
sity of Dublin has been fully recognised, and, in a num- 
ber of instances, has been made the basis either of defi- 
nite action or of practical proposals,— are all to be set 
aside as hopelessly astray upon this fundamental point ! 

Extensive as the demand is, there may possibly be 
something that can be brought forward to sustain it. 
So far, however; nothing of the kind has been produced. 

But I am not now concerned, except in a very general 
way, with this aspect of the case. It will be time 
enough to deal with it in detail if anything more worthy 
of notice is offered for consideration than a few dis- 
jointed scraps of what is described as an elaborate judg- 
ment, 2 — scraps, too, which to make them look not alto- 
gether irrelevant to the purpose for which they are 
brought forward, are presented, only partly in the form 
of quotation, and partly in the very unsatisfactory form 
of what looks like paraphrase. 

Surely in so grave a matter, involving an important 
aspect of the Irish University question, the least that 
might be expected would be a plain reference to the 
volume and page of the Irish Law Reports, in which 
the report of the elaborate and erudite judgment referred 
to is to be found. I have, of course, no doubt that a 
report of the judgment so confusingly referred to is to be 
found somewhere or other. But I am fairly confident 
that it is not to be found where a judgment upon a point 
so important as that which is represented as having 
been decided by the judgment in question would natur- 
ally be looked for, — namely, in the Law Reports. 

I may safely presume that in the system of law ad- 
ministered in the Four Courts, there is recognised a 
distinction akin to the very important distinction made 
by canonists between the obiter dicta of a Judge, — the 
matters that he introduces in the course of his judgment 
by way of illustration or of incidental comment,— and 
the definite matter upon which he exercises his judicial 
office, and which he judicially decides. 

To those who have not seen the report of a judgment, 
extracts culled from it can give no satisfactory indica- 
tion as to whether they represent mere obiter dicta or not. 

In the present case, however, the extracts quoted give 
some ground for the conjecture that what the J udge who 
decided the case was concerned with in it was, — not at 
all a formal determination of the relation of Trinity 
College to the University of Dublin, — but the mere in- 
terpretation of the intentions of an unskilled or unskil- 
fully advised testator, as expressed in a confusing will. 3 

The testator, as it turned out, wished to leave some 
property to Trinity College, but, in endeavouring to do 
so, he blundered sadly in the use of the words College 
and University. According to the brief newspaper re- 
ports of the case, the parties to the suit were two repre- 
sentative bodies, — the representative body of Trinity 
College on the one hand, and the representative body of 
tie University of Dublin on the other. 

The Judge, as reported, arrived at the conclusion that 
the word University, as used in the will, did not mean 
the University, and did mean the College.! He there- 
fore decided for the body representing the College, and 


against the body representing the University. And he 
allowed the costs of both parties to be paid out of the 


Doccusms, 

VI. 


esi<ai/e. 

All this is very plain and intelligible if there is such 
a thing as Trinity College, and also such a thing as a 
University of Dublin, distinct from the College, in any 
particular. But if the College is the University, and 
the University is the College, the report of this case, so 
far as we have it, simply brings us back to Wonder- 
land 6 again. 

But, as I have said, the only point at present of real 
importance is, that there is now fully disclosed to us 
the object of all the efforts that have been made, — and 
that, no doubt, will continue to be made,— to lead the 
public to believe that, except in so far as it is identical 
with Trinity College, the University of Dublin has no 
existence either in law or in fact. 

It would seem to be apprehended that the concurrent 
testimony of so many important witnesses before the 
Royal Commission, may lead the Commission to report 
against the continued maintenance of the unnatural 
association of a Catholic College with the three Queen’s 
Colleges in the organisation known as the Royal Uni- 
versity. The breaking up of this association, for the 
present at all events, has to be averted somehow or other. 
If this cannot be done directly, it may be done indirectly. 
Only two other plans of settlement have been recom- 
mended to the Commission. Let both of these be dis- 
credited, and the field will then be clear. 

As to the first of these, — the one consistently favoured 
by the Bishops, — the establishment of a new College and 
University, to do for Catholics everything that Trinity 
College and the University of Dublin do for Protestants, 
let the idea be created that a Report in favour of this 
is not really looked for by anyone. Thus one formid- 
able rival may be got out of the way. 

As to the second plan — the establishment of a new 
College in the University of Dublin, to do for Catholics 
everything that Trinity College does for Protestants — 
that may be disposed of by starting the theory that, dis- 
tinct from Trinity College, there is no such thing as a 
University of Dublin in which a College can be estab- 
lished— no such thing, in fact, as a University of Dub- 
lin at all. 

The Act of 1662 (14 and 15 Car. II., cap. 2), and the 
Act of 1793 (33 Geo. III., cap. 21), are, no doubt, awk- 
wardly in the way here. But no matter. They need 
not be noticed. Let a discussion be got up about some 
other Act, and they may perhaps be lost sight of. Then 
all rival projects being driven from the field, there will 
survive only the College-in-the-Royal-University plan 
of settlement. 

The case plainly is one in which no opportunity should 
be given for the strengthening of a position that may 
easily become dangerous, if public attention be not 
strongly focussed upon it. 

As regards the Catholic Episcopacy of Ireland, the 
suggested temporising plan is just the, one possible form 
of dealing with the University question, that has never 
received support or countenance of any hind from the 
Bishops. And in this I speak, not only of their fre- 


my authority for the statement that Lord Cairns concurred in the views of Sir Joseph ISapier on the matter m question. 

I ought perhaps to give it now. We have for the statement the. direct authority of Sir Joseph iSapier himself. it 
will be found in an interesting volume published in Dublin, by the publishers to the University, in 1874— a volume of close 
upon 200 pages, with the title, Report of the Proceedings at a Special Meeting of the Senate of the University of Dublin, 
to consider a Draft Queen’s Letter for revising the Statutes of Trinity CoUege, and establishing a Council. 

The meeting of the University Senate, the proceedings of which are reported in this volume, occupied seven days. 
Sir Joseph Napier, as Vice-Chancellor of the University, presided throughout. A short statement made by Him at the 
close of the first day’s proceedings is reported as follows : — . 

“ The Vice-Chancellor said he had found himself that day somewhat unexpectedly placed between two fares, having 
been admonished or rebuked by Dr. Reichel, that he had not sufficiently drawn the distinction between College and Uni- 
versity. The Regius Professor of Divinity [Rev. Dr. Salmon, the present Provost) after having made a general assault upon 
lawyers for having created a confusion on the subject, advised that those who held that opinion should endeavour to get 
all the ‘ rubbish ’ removed. . ,, . 

“When he (Sir Joseph Napier) became Vice-Chancellor of the University, he thought the matter was le&iiy m a 
state of confusion, and he considered it his duty to bring ail the care and researoh he could to bear on it, ana nave the 
relations of the CoUege and University accurately stated and cleared up. His paper on the subject, which was submitted 
to the Senate, and to the Governing Body of the College, had the concurrence of the late Vice-Chancellor, and the present 
■ChanceUor, of the University.” _ , ,,, „ t T . , 

The “ late Vice-Chancellor of the University,” thus referred to, was Mr. Blackburne, ex-Lord-GhanceUor of Ireland ; 
and the Chancellor referred to as “ the present ChanceUor of the University,” was Lord Cairns, then Lord ChanceUor of 
England, and ChanceUor of the University of Dublin. , . , _ , ,, , ., 

' 2 This was in reference to the statement, pubUshed on the morning of the day on which I wrote, that the present 
Master of the Rolls, in an elaborate and erudite judgment, had solemnly and judicially decided^ that trinity CoUege is 
the University of Dublin in every particular, and that the University of Dublin is Trinity College. 

3 The conjecture proved to be quite correct. See page 41. , . ,, , . , .. . , 

4 The newspaper reports of the judgment — to which alone, any clue could be derived from the date of the judgment, 
which the public had been assured was given to make the judgment itself “easy of reference, arc of thg most meagre 
description. But to anyone having even an elementary idea of the procedure in such a case, they are amply sufficient to 
indicate the real purport and effect of the judgment; 

5 See ante, page 31. 
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Doobmbsts q uent statements as to what the Catholics of Ireland are 
VI. ’ fully entitled to claim, but also of those other state- 
— =— ments, which have been made by the Bishops from time 
to time, as to the various alternative plans which, — if 
not in themselves representative of an ideal settlement, 
— might at all events, be acquiesced in as satisfactory 
on the score of their not involving any surrender of the 
fundamental principle of religious equality. 1 

Then, as to lay Catholic opinion in Ireland, I should 
be amazed if the temporising policy now advocated — 
based as it is upon the placing of Catholics, as the out- 
come of the work of the present Commission, in a posi- 
tion of manifest and undeniable inferiority, — finds even 
a vestige of influential support. 

It is humiliating to find the name of Cardinal New- 
man mentioned, 2 even in the remotest way in connec- 
tion with the advocacy of such a policy. As an old 
student of the Catholic University in Dr. Newman’s 
time, I feel it a duty to his memory to quote the memo- 
rable words in which he long since enunciated the line of 
policy contemplated by him as the one to be fallen back 
upon in case a real need for such a course should at 
any time arise. 

Dr. Newman’s words as to this have been before the 
world for the last four years. They are on record in 
that easily accessible 3 volume, The Recollections of Au- 
brey de Vere : — 

‘ Newman,’ said its lamented author, ‘ was one of 
those who could work and wait. I remember his saying 
to me when things were looking dark — 

“ We must not be impatient. Time is necessary for 
all things. 

“ If we fail at present to create a Catholic University, 
there remains another great benefit which we may confer 
on Ireland. We can, in that case, fall back upon a 
second College in the Dublin University ” 

I interrupt the quotation to point out, as it is right 
for me to do, that Dr. Newman was far from advocating 
such a solution of the question as an ideal solution of it, 
or as a solution that he would regard as desirable on its 
own meritg. He contemplated it only in view of a 
situation such as that which, it is being so persistently 
proclaimed, confronts us now. I resume the quota- 
tion : — 

“ We can, in that case, fall back upon a second Col- 
lege in the Dublin University, one on as dignified a 
scale as Trinity College, and in all respects its equal ; 
one doing for Catholics what Trinity College does for 
Protestants. 

“ Such a College would tide over the bad time, and 
eventually develop into a Catholic University.” 4 

With what indignation Newman would have de- 
nounced a proposal such as that which we now find 
openly advocated in our midst ! 

Faithfully yours, 

WILLIAM J. WALSH, 

Archbishop of Dublin. 


III. 

TRINITY COLLEGE AND THE UNIVERSITY OF 
DUBLIN, s 

In the February number of the I. E. Record , 3 I 
dealt at considerable length with some statements re- 
cently made, in which it was denied that there is a dis- 
tinction of any kind between Trinity College and the 
University of Dublin. The statements were as fol- 
lows : — 

l ean confidently assert that no such entity as a 
University of Dublin, distinct from Trinity College, 
or independent of it, or outside it, or in any way 
apart or separate from it, exists, or ever did exist, 
legally, constitutionally, or in fact. 

Again : — 

The College is thus the University in every par- 
ticular. 


And again, after a quotation from the Act of 
Union : — 

These words are repeated three times in Article 
Eight, showing that constitutionally the University 
of Trinity College and the College of the Holy 
Trinity of Dublin are one and the same thing, per- 
fectly identical. 

It would almost seem that the trouble taken, not 
merely to establish the existence of the distinction be- 
tween Trinity College and the University of Dublin, 
but to point out the precise nature of the distinction 
between them, was taken in vain. Not more than a 
day or two after the appearance of the article in which 
all this had been done, the statement was again put 
forward, and no less emphatically than before, — 

That Trinity College is the University of Dublin 
in every particular, and that the University of Dub- 
lin is Trinity College. 

Furthermore, it was now alleged that, so far irom 
the assertion of the absolute identity of Trinity College 
with the University of Dublin being in any way in- 
accurate, or indeed in any way open to question, it was 
a matter definitely established by a solemn judicial 
decision : — 

This assertion is not open to argument or doubt, 
as it has been solemnly decided by a Court of J ustice. 
And, as if in final confirmation of the conclusive 
character of the judicial decision thus brought to bear 
upon the point, — a decision given by one of the most 
eminent members of the Irish Judicature, the present 
Master of the Rolls, — the public were informed that 
the decision — 

Was never appealed from, and now places the 
matter beyond argument or criticism. 

As to all this, I do not think it proper, in the cir- 
cumstances, to content myself with a merely general 
assurance that the assertion — “ Trinity College is the 
University of Dublin, and the University of Dublin 
is Trinity College,” — often as it may be reiterated, is 
simply untenable ; that every word written in the Feb- 
ruary issue of the Record in refutation of it stands 
good ; and that, as to the additional assertion now 
made — that the identity of Trinity College with the 
University of Dublin is a matter not open even to 
argument or doubt, a matter solemnly affirmed in a 
court of justice, by a judicial decision, never appealed 
from, and consequently placing it beyond argument 
or criticism, — the attempt thus made to sustain the 
denial of the existence of a distinction between Trinity 
College and the University of Dublin is as completely 
out of joint with fact as I have shown the denial itself 
to be. 

I do not, as I have said, think it proper, in the cir- 
cumstances, to rest satisfied with this mere broad 
general statement. The readers of the I. E. Record 
have, I feel, a claim upon me to go a step further, and 
put them in a position to see for themselves how the case 
really stands, as regards the bearing upon it of the 
judicial decision referred to. I proceed therefore to 
do so. 

At the outset, I may state at once that the judicial 
decision in question is one that does not in the most 
remote degree conflict with any statement of mine. It 
has nothing whatever to do with any matter ever dealt 
with by me. To make this plain, nothing more will 
be needed than to show from the text of the judgment 
itself, what the point decided by that judgment really 
was. 

The judgment of the Master of the Rolls, out of 
which so much capital has been sought to be made, has 
been introduced to public notice in the following 
terms : — 

An old graduate of Trinity College, named Reid, 
died in 1883, having by his will bequeathed a large 
legacy to “ The Corporation of the University of 
Dublin.” The question arose, to whom should it be 
paid. The Corporation of Trinity College claimed 
it, and declared that they were entitled to it. beccmse 
Trinity College is the University of Dublin. 


' See the introduction to this pamphlet, pages 28, 29. 

3 Cardinal Newman’s name had been mentioned in the letter, the publication of which led to the writing of the letter 
here reprinted. 

3 I find that the passage here quoted from the volume mentioned had previously appeared in an article, “ Some Recol- 
lections of Cardinal Newman,” contributed by Mr. De Vere to the Nineteenth Century for September, 1896. 

4 Recollections of Aubrey de Vere, New York and London, 1897, p. 267. 

5 Reprinted from the Irish Ecclesiastical Record, March 1902. 

0 See ante, pages 30-36. 
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An action was brought . . in the Court of the pre- 
sent Master of the Rolls. The plaintiffs were: — 
“ The Provost, Fellows, and Scholars of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin;” the defendants were . . . “the Chan- 
cellor, Doctors, and Masters of the University of 
Dublin.” 3 


As THE pleadings disclose, the plaintiffs claimed 
the money, as being the University , — 

Here, for the second time in the course of this short 
•quotation, we meet with the statement that “ the Pro- 
vost, Fellows, and Scholars of Trinity College,”— that 
is to say, the Corporation of Trinity College, — claimed 
Mr. Reid’s bequest on the ground that “ Trinity College 
is the University of Dublin.” That is a very definite 
statement. It is a statement made in a letter ad- 
dressed to a public newspaper by a professional lawyer. 
The statement, moreover, is coupled with a distinct 
assurance, given to the public by the writer of the 
letter, that the claim which he alleges to have been 
made on behalf of Trinity College was made in a parti- 
cular document, — one of the documents technically de- 
signated “the pleadings” in the case.l 
I cannot but apprehend that a statement coming be- 
fore the public with credentials apparently so satisfac- 
tory. — especially in view of the volunteered citation of 
•documentary evidence in proof of it, — may, if uncon- 
tradicted, be accepted as true. I am obliged, therefore, 
to say that the statement thus formally made is, never- 
theless, quite at variance with fact. 

No such assertion as that alleged to have been put 
forward by the representatives of Trinity College in the 
6uit in question, was ever put forward by them. The 
documents so strangely referred to as documents in 
which it is to be found, contain no such assertion. The 
statement for which the gentleman who has put it for- 
ward was unfortunately induced to make himself re- 
sponsible to the public, is a statement that could not 
have been made by any person of ordinary intelligence 
who had read with ordinary care the legal documents 
referred to. 

I shall have something more to say .upon this aspect 
of the case when I come to deal with it in detail. For 
the present, I resume the quotation : — 


As the pleadings disclose, the plaintiffs claimed 
the money, as being the University, and the defen- 
dants claimed it on the ground that the University 
is distinct from the College, and that they repre- 
sented the University. 

The case was argued by eminent counsel on both 
sides, and on June 2, 1888. the Master of the Rolls 
delivered an elaborate judgment in which he re- 
viewed the constitution of Trinity College and its 
University from its creation under the charter of 
Elizabeth to the date of the judgment . . . 

Then his lordship decreed that the money be- 
queathed. to the University of Dublin must be paid 
to Trinity College, the two things being inseparable 
and indistinguishable ... 

The judgment of the Master of the Rolls . . . 
never was appealed from, and now places the matter 
Deyond argument or criticism . . 

, , T ^ e . next literary critic who desires to prove that 
there is a University of Dublin distinct from Trinity 
College may save himself the trouble of reading 
ancient history by reading one of the most erudite 
judgments ever delivered at the Four Courts. 

I f erve ? fo ? s . 6 P arate quotation the following 
further statement. It is a statement that could hardly 
fail to inspire full confidence in the accuracy of the 
account given of the judgment of the Master of the 
Koils m the passages I have just quoted. Before 
transcribing it, I may, however, state that it presents 
tor consideration an aspect of the whole case which, I 
n ° doubt, will seem to many readers of this paper 
somewhat peculiar, not to say inexplicable. The state- 
ment is .as follows : — 


It [the judgment of the Master of the Rolls in th 
case referred to] is public property, and can be rea , 
by any person. I have given the exact date, to mak 
it easy of reference. 


All this might well seem, as I have to confess, it 
seemed to me when I first read it, — somewhat super- 
fluous. It might fairly be assumed, one would think, 
that a judgment such as this judgment of the 'Master 
of the Rolls was described to be, was not unlikely to be 
found where any such judgment would naturally be 
looked for, namely, in the Law Reports of the time. 
It was, we were assured, an elaborate and erudite judg- 
ment. No important judgment of the eminent judge 
by whom it was delivered, could fail to be so. Then, 
we were told, it judicially decided a matter that un- 
questionally is of singular interest, as well as of great 
public importance, — the actual position of Trinity Col- 
lege in relation to the University of Dublin, and of the 
University of Dublin in relation to Trinity College. 
Furthermore, as was alleged, it decided all this in such 
a way as to show that the College and the University 
are not two things but one, — so that all the supposed 
legal l°re of at least one great lawyer, Isaac Butt, to 
say nothing of others, in regard to the distinction be- 
tween the College and the University, was nothing 
better than empty folly. The decision, we were more- 
over assured, was of such a nature as to place this 
matter, once for all, beyond the reach of “ argument,” 
“ doubt,” or “ criticism.” The volumes of the Law 
Reports for the time in question are so easy of access 
that the assurance elaborately given, that a judgment 
of such exceptional importance was “ public property,” 
and could “ be read by any person,” might well seem 
superfluous. 

But, superfluous or not, the assurance was at all 
events a welcome one. For, whatever might be obscure 
in the case, one thing was plain. No one who had 
even an elementary idea of the points to which, in a 
suit for the interpretation of a will such as that in 
question, a judge would naturally address himself, 
could read the statement I have quoted, as to the point 
decided by the judgment referred to, without desiring 
to have some further information on the subject. An 
off-hand assertion that, in interpreting the will of an 
individual testator, a judge of great eminence under- 
took to decide, and actually decided, that Trinity Col- 
lege and the University of Dublin are one and the same 
thing, — even although the assertion was made by a 
lawyer, and was backed up, as the assertion in ques- 
tion was, by a distinct reference to specified legal docu- 
ments,— could hardly claim to be entitled to accept- 
ance until the documents thus specified, and the report 
of the judgment itself, had been examined. 

_ The date of the judgment was considerately given, 
“to make it easy of reference.” The testing of the 
correctness of the account given of the point at issue 
m the case, and of the decision given upon it, seemed, 
then, to be a very simple matter. Any reported judg- 
ment can be found with ease by means of the well- 
arranged Indexes of a volume or two of the Law Re- 
ports, — or, if necessary, in the last resort, by means of 
the “ Digests,” in which the various items of the In- 
dexes to the volumes of a series of the Reports extend- 
ing over a number of years are arranged in alphabetical 
order throughout. 

I have here to touch upon a somewhat personal 
aspect of the case. I happen to be not unacquainted 
with the general arrangement of the Law Reports. 
Having taken it for granted that I should be able to 
find without difficulty the report of the important 
judgment in question, I thought it somewhat strange 
that an examination of the volume of the Reports for 
1888, and subsequently a search through some later 
volumes of the series, failed to disclose the faintest 
indication that any question as to the relation of 
Trinity College to the University of Dublin, or as to 
their identity, or the distinction between them, had 
been decided, or had even come before an Irish Court 
for decision. 

The explanation, however, of my failure, — an ex- 
planation arrived at with definite certainty only after 
reference to some legal friends of more than ordinary 
experience, — was simple enough. This judgment re- 
presented as being of such rare interest, and of such 
exceptional importance, is not to be found in the Law 
Reports at all. 
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Further investigation led to the discovery that a 
printed report of the judgment is preserved in the 
Library of Trinity College. Other copies, I must pre- 
sume, are to be found elsewhere : otherwise it would not 
be easy to see how the statement that the judgment is 
“ public property ” and may be “ read by any person, 
could have been made. 

But, let this be as it may, it is hard to see how the 
mention of the date of the judgment, as the only clue 
given to facilitate reference to the report, was any- 
thing but misleading. A great deal of time and labour 
that might have been more profitably employed would 
have been spared if the plain statement had been made 
— not that this judgment of the Master of the Rolls is 
“ public property ” or that it can be “ read by any per- 
son,” or that it was delivered on the 2nd of June, 
1888, and so can easily be referred to, — but that a copy 
of the judgment is to be found, in whatever place, 
really accessible to the public, a copy of it is to be 
found in point of fact. 

I am assuming — I trust not over-confidently — that 
the statement publicly made as to this judgment being 
“ public property,” is true. I am consequently assum- 
ing that a copy of the judgment is to be found in 
some place where it may be “ read by any person ” who 
may not happen to have the privilege of admission to 
the Library of Trinity College.! I may add, however, 
that, as I have ascertained on inquiry, nothing is 
known of this important judgment, or of any report of 
it, either at Messrs. Hodges, Figgis, and Co.’s, the 
publishers to the University, or in the Library of 
King’s Inns, or even in the National Library of Ire- 
land. 

I have not been able to have the report of the judg- 
ment searched for elsewhere than in the places I have 
just now mentioned. My only means therefore of get- 
ting access to it was by having the twenty-six pages of 
the report of it that is preserved in the Library of 
Tr ini ty College transcribed for me there by two friends, 
who, with very great kindness, undertook the task. 
They did so in order that I might not be left without 
a copy of this judgment with which I was so plainly 
called upon to deal, — publicly stated, as it had been, 
that the judgment was legally conclusive against all 
that I had written in the last issue of the Becord, the 
public being at the same time informed that the judg- 
ment was “ public property,” and could be “ read by 
any person.” 

'At all events, I have a full transcript of the judg- 
ment before me now. 

Also, — as the “ pleadings ” in the case have been 
so confidently referred to, — it is satisfactory to know 
that, although the case in question was decided more 
than thirteen years ago, the documents appealed to are 
not at all beyond the range of inspection. Every such 
document is placed on official record, and I have before 
me, as I write, an officially certified copy of “the 
pleadings ” at both sides in this case, — “ the statement 
of claim ” on the one hand, and the “ statement of de- 
fence” on the other. 2 

Thus I am in a position to show up in full detail 
the very peculiar and very questionable way in which 
the case, and the judgment given in it, have recently 
been put before the public. 

We have seen that the suit brought into Court, was 
for the judicial interpretation of a will. The will was 
a very peculiar one. The testator, as it appeared, in- 
tended to leave a considerable amount of property to 
the authorities of Trinity College for certain specified 
purposes, including a gift of books to the Library, and 
the establishment of a Professorship and of some 
Sizarships. But in making his will he mixed up “ the 
University of Dublin,” “ the Corporation of the Uni- 
versity of Dublin,” “ Trinity College, Dublin,” and 


“the Board of the University,” to such an extent that 
even the Master of the Rolls had no little trouble m 
undoing the tangled knot. 

1. There was a bequest of books to the “ Librarian, 
for the time being, of the University of Dublin,”— the 
books to be divided by the Librarian, at his discretion, 
between “The Library of the University” and “The 
Lending Library of Trinity College.” 

2. There was a bequest to “ The Corporation of the 
University of Dublin ”3 for the endowment of a Pro- 
fessorship, the duties of which were to be assigned by 
“ the Board of the University.” 

3. There was another bequest to “ The Corporation of 
the University of Dublin ” 4 for the establishment of 
certain Sizarships in Trinity College,— the conditions 
to be determined by “ the Board of the said Univer- 
sity,” and a portion of the fund to be applied to re- 
warding schoolmasters for preparing students “ for the 
Sizarship examinations of the University.” 

The point to be determined was, to whom the second 
and third of these bequests were to go. 

The question to be adjudicated upon, however, was 
not, whether the Library of Trinity College is the 
Library of the College or the Library of the Univer- 
sity ; —nor whether the Board of Trinity College, con- 
sisting of the Provost of the College and the seven 
Senior Fellows of the College, is the Board of the Col- 
lege or the Board of the University ; — nor whether the 
College examinations for Sizarships are College exami- 
nations or University examinations ; — nor whether the 
Corporation of Trinity College is, or is not, the Cor- 
poration of the University of Dublin ; — nor whether 
Trinity College is, or is not, the University of Dublin. 

None of those questions arose in the case. The ques- 
tion that arose in it was of a widely different nature. 
Mr. Reid, the testator, whose executors awaited the 
judgment of the Court, had used in his will the ex- 
pression, “ the Corporation of the University,” and the 
question was, what body he, Mr. Beid, meant to desig- 
nate by that expression. 

Mr. Reid’s bequest was claimed, on the one hand, by 
the “ Provost, Fellows, and Scholars,”— in other words, 
the Corporation,— of Trinity College. It was claimed, 
on the other hand, by another corporate body, the 
Senate of the University of Dublin. To which of these 
bodies had Mr. Beid intended his bequest to go? That 
was the point to be decided in the case. 

This may be the most convenient place to dispose of 
the extraordinary series of assertions already referred 
to,— that the case adjudicated upon by the Master of 
the Rolls was a case of a bequest to the University, 5 
that Trinity College claimed the money “ as being the 
University, ”6 and that the Master of the Rolls upheld 
the claim of the College, judicially deciding that 
“ Trinity College is the University of Dublin in every 
particular.” 

Now, in the first place, neither Trinity College, nor 
its legal representatives, took up any such position as 
that the College is the University of Dublin. 

And, secondly, the Master of the Rolls— far from 
deciding that Trinity College is the University of Dub- 
lin, — on the contrary, as we shall see, distinguished, in 
this very judgment, between the College and the Uni- 
versity in the clearest possible words. 

For the present, I shall deal only with the first of 
these two points. 

Trinity College did not, as alleged, claim the bequest 
on the ground that the College was the University. It 
has, as we have seen, been publicly stated, not only that 
this claim was made, but that the claim is disclosed in 
the pleadings. 

That statement is wholly incorrect. No such claim 
was made. No such claim, therefore, is disclosed in 
the pleadings. On the contrary, the “ statement of 
claim” distinguishes clearly between the College and 
the University throughout. 


1 Unfortunately, the facts of the case when ascertained have not borne me out in the assumption which I naturally 
was anxious, not only to make, but to state in my published paper. 

* See page 39, footnote. 

3 Not to “ the University,” but to “ the Corporation of the University.” See footnote 5, below. 

4 See the preceding footnote. 

3 Through an oversight — probably from having so many incorrect statements to call attention to — I made no particular 
reference to this particularly bad one. 

A fundamental mistake made by my legal critic, who has put me to so much trouble in showing up his many mistakes- 
in the case, is that- he set out with the notion that Mr. Reid’s bequest was to the University of Dublin. 

Now there was no bequest to “ the University.” There was a bequest to “ the Corporation of the University.” I 
should not have thought that anyone who had the advantage of a legal training could have overlooked the distinction between 
the two expressions — a distinction which, especially in the view taken by the Master of the Rolls, that “ the University” 
itself is not incorporated, is one of vital importance in the case. 

• See Appendix HI. 
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The claim made by the College, as the “ statement of 
claim ” itself shows, was not that Trinity College is the 
University of Dublin, or that the Board of Trinity 
College is the Board of the University. As set out in 
the pleadings, the claim was that, there being no such 
body, strictly speaking, as “ the Board of the Univer- 
sity,” the words “ Board of the University ” in the will 
must be taken to refer to the Board of Trinity College, 
— this being “ the only Body called or known as ‘ the 
Board’ either in the College or in the University." 
And so on of the rest. 

The “ statement of claim ” put before the Court on 
behalf of Trinity College is perfectly definite. As the 
following summary of it shows, there is nothing stated 
in it that is not indisputable fact. After setting ou‘ 
Mr. Reid’s will, a voluminous document, the statement 
recounts, in legal terminology, the following facts: — 

There is no such Body, strictly speaking, as “the 
Board of the University:” there is the Board of 
Trinity College, and there is the Senate of the Uni- 
versity. 

Trinity College is the only College in the Univer- 
sity : by Letters Patent of Elizabeth and Charles I., 
the College is incorporated under the name of the 
Provost, Fellows, and Scholars of the College of the 
Holy and Undivided Trinity of Queen Elizabeth, 
near Dublin, the Plaintiffs in this action. 

The Provost and Senior Fellows of the College con- 
stitute the Governing Body of the College : they are 
known as the Board of Trinity College. There is no 
other Body called or known as “ the Board,” either in 
the College or University. 

The defendants in the action, the Senate of the 
University, were incorporated by Letters Patent of 
Queen Victoria, under the title of the Chancellor, 
Doctors, and Masters of the University of Dublin. 
These Letters Patent are dated 24th July, 1857. 

The testator, Mr. Reid, was educated in Trinity 
College, where he took his degree of M.A. : he was 
called to the Irish Bar. He went to Bombay in 
1853 [the date is important], and never returned to 
Ireland. 

All the endowments by which the University of 
Dublin is sustained are vested in the Plaintiffs, and 
are managed by the Board of Trinity College. 

Until 1874, when a new Body, known as the Coun- 
cil, was constituted by Letters Patent, the appoint- 
ment of the Professors in the University was vested 
in the Board. It is now, with certain exceptions, 
vested in the Council, subject to the approval of the 
Board. l Certain other functions (specified), pre- 

viously discharged by the Board, require, since 1874, 
the sanction of both Board and Council. 

The Council, as constituted by the Letters Patent 
of 1874, consists of the Provost, or the Vice-Provost, 
of Trinity College, and sixteen other members elected 
out of the Members of the Senate of the University. 

The Board of Trinity College elect to all the exist- 
ing Sizarsliips, after the usual examination of candi- 
dates. 

Beyond the usual formal statements, as to the death 
of the testator, the grant of probate to his executors, 
the amount of property bequeathed, and so forth, the 
statement of claim contains nothing more. 2 

This, I trust, sufficiently disposes of the unaccount- 
able assertion that: — 

As the pleadings disclose, the plaintiffs claimed 
the money, as being the University. 

At the other side, the case of the defendants, the 
Senate of the University, came simply to this : that 
the Senate was incorporated under the title, “ The 
Chancellor, Doctors, and Masters of the University of 
Dublin ” and that the body thus incorporated was the 
one designated by Mr. Reid, “ The Corporation of the 
University of Dublin.” 

The case thus lay between two corporate bodies, the 
Corporation of Trinity College and the Corporation of 
the Senate of the University, each claiming to be the 
Corporation to which Mr. Reid intended his bequest 
to go. 


As the Master of the Rolls expressed it : — 

This is a case of latent3 ambiguity, and in such 
cases the rule is (when the fact of ambiguity is 
shown), first to see whether the other words of the 
will afford grounds sufficient to enable us to decide 
between the two conflicting bodies, and, if not, then 
to admit extrinsic evidence. 

And again, towards the close of the judgment : — 

In my opinion, treating the question as one of in- 
tention, the testator has clearly shown on the face of 
the will itself that what he meant by “ The Corpora- 
tion of the University of Dublin ” was the Corpora- 
tion of Trinity College. 

I am bound to give effect to that intention unless 
it is encountered by some rule of law. 

At this point, it may be well, for the information 
of those who may not otherwise have an opportunity of 
making themselves acquainted with the provisions of 
the law relating to such matters, to indicate, as briefly 
as possible, to what extent, and under what conditions, 
the personal intention of a testator is taken by a court 
of law as determining the true interpretation of his 
will. 

The fundamental principle to be followed in the 
interpretation of a will is essentially different from 
that which regulates the interpretation, for instance, 
of a deed. In a deed, every phrase and every word has 
to be construed with technical accuracy, without refer- 
ence to the personal intentions of the parties to the 
deed, however clearly ascertained those intentions may 
be. It is quite otherwise with a will. As to this, the 
common-sense rule of the common law is stated as fol- 
lows in a manual of authority: — 

In construing wills, the Courts have always borne 
in mind that a testator may not have had the same 
opportunity of legal advice in drawing his will as he 
would have had in executing a deed. And the first 
great maxim of construction accordingly is, that the 
_ intention of the testator ought to be observed. 4 
This explains how it was that the principal point 
to be adjudicated upon in the suit in the Rolls Court 
between the Senate of the University of Dublin and 
the Board of Trinity College, was, whether, by the com- 
plicated phraseology which he employed in his will, Mr. 
Reid, — the testator whose will was in question, — 
meant to designate the College or meant to designate 
the University. 

There is, however, an important point to be noted 
here. It would be by no means correct to state without 
qualification that the ascertained intention of a tes- 
tator is, in all cases, to determine the interpretation 
of his will. Such a statement, indeed, would be very 
far from the truth. The intention to which effect will 
be given must be one that can be gathered from the will 
itself. In other words, it must be an intention in 
some way expressed in the will, — that is to say, the will 
must be so worded as to be capable of bearing the mean- 
ing that has to be put upon it in order to give effect 
to the testator’s ascertained intention. 

Moreover, a Court is by no means left to its own 
uncontrolled discretion in deciding whether an expres- 
sion in a will is capable of being construed so as to 
give effect to the ascertained intention of a testator. 
It would not, for instance, depend upon the merely 
personal view of a judge whether such an expression 
as “ The Corporation of the University of Dublin,” 
could be taken by him as meaning • “ The Corporation 
of Trinity College,” or whether such an expression as 
“ The Board of the University,” could be taken by him 
as meaning "The Board of Trinity College,” on its 
being ascertained that those were the meanings which 
a testator personally intended to convey by the expres- 
sions in question. To quote again from the same 
manual : — 

The decisions of the Courts in pursuing this maxim 
[that the intention of the testator ought to be ob- 
served], have given rise to a number of subsidiary 
rules to be applied in making out the testator’s in- 
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1 As to this, see page 54, footnote 1. . , ... , , , , 

» To shut out all possible room for cavil, I have printed in full in the Third Appendix to this pamphlet every paragragh 
in the “ statement of claim,” in which either “ Trinity College ” or “ the College,” or the University of Dubhn, or the 
University” is mentioned.' See pages 53-54. ... .. .. „ , . . „ 

3 It is, fortunately, unnecessary to enter upon an explanation of the technical distinction between latent am- 
biguity and “patent” ambiguity. It is sufficient to know that the ambiguity in Mr. Leid s bequests was an ambiguity 
thlt was to be dealt with by the Court in the manner so clearly expressed in the extract from the Master of the Rolls 
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tention ; and, when doubts occur, these rules are 
always made use of to determine the meaning ; so 
that the true legal construction of a will is occasion- 
ally different from that which would occur to the 
mind of an unprofessional reader.l 

As the same writer goes on to explain, — 

Certainty cannot be obtained without uniformity, 
nor uniformity without rule. Rules, therefore, have 
been found to be absolutely necessary ; and the in- 
definite maxim of observing the intention is now 
largely qualified by the numerous decisions which 
have been made, respecting all manner of doubtful 
points, each of which decisions forms and confirms 
a rule of construction, to be attended to whenever 
any similar difficulty occurs. 2 

Now it is a fundamental rule in this matter that an 
expression which, from usage or otherwise, has one defi- 
nite meaning, and one definite meaning only, cannot 
have a different meaning put upon it by a Court for 
the sake of carrying out the ascertained intention of a 
testator. A bequest, for instance, made to St. Vin- 
cent’s Hospital, Dublin, would not, in any circum- 
stances, be awarded by a Court to the Mater Miseri- 
cordise Hospital, Dublin. In such a case, evidence as 
to the intention of the testator,— evidence, for instance, 
that he named the one hospital instead of the other, 
simply by mistake, — would not be admissible. 

Thus, in a case in which a testator devised to certain 
trustees all his estates in the County of Limerick, and 
it was proved that he had no estates in that county, 
but had estates in the adjoining County of Clare, it 
was decided in the House of Lords by Lord Brougham, 
then Lord Chancellor, assisted by Chief Justice Tin- 
dal, and by Lord Lyndhurst, Chief Baron, that evi- 
dence to prove that the testator intended to devise his 
Clare estates, and that the word Limerick was inserted 
by mistake for Clare, was not admissible.® 

This rale, of course, determines the construction of a 
bequest in which a word occurs which lias, by statute, 
or any equivalent way, acquired a definite meaning. 
Thus, for instance, — the word “ acre ” having a statu- 
tory meaning, — it has been decided that evidence was 
not admissible to prove that a testator who devised 
forty-five acres of land in Ireland, meant Irish, not 
statute, acres. 4 

In the case of Mr. Reid’s bequests, there was, as we 
shall see, no real room for doubt that by the words 
“ the University of Dublin ” he meant to designate 
Trinity College. But before the judge could go into 
any inquiry as to what Mr. Reid’s intentions were, he 
had to ascertain whether there was room for any such 
inquiry, — as there certainly would not have been, if, 
in the case of Trinity College and of the University of 
Dublin, the expression “ the University ” had been 
determined by statute, or by unvaried usage, to desig- 
nate only the University, as distinct from the College. 
As is clearly expressed in the passage already quoted 
from the judgment, 5 it is only “ when the fact of am- 
biguity is shown,” that the rule about seeking, in other 
parts of the will or elsewhere, for evidence of the tes- 
tator’s intention can be applied. 

Thus, as the Master of the Rolls pointed out in his 
judgment, — 

If the gift had been to “ the Senate,” or to “ the 
Chancellor, Doctors, or Masters,” there would have 
been no question, since, whatever belief one might 
have had of the intention of the testator, the body 
would have been unmistakably defined. 

No one, indeed, could assert that, in the case of 
Trinity College and the University of Dublin, those 
two designations have been uniformly and consistently 
used to designate, respectively, the College and the 
University. I have had occasion elsewhere 5 to call 
attention to the fact that, whilst, in a number of Acts 
of Parliament, the College and the University are 
clearly and sharply distinguished, there is at least one 
Act in which the two expressions “ the College ” and 


“ the University ” are plainly used to designate the 
same body. A similar absence of uniformity in usage 
is to be observed, — as I have also had occasion to point 
out, 7 — in the case of some of the Letters Patent or 
Charters referring to the College and the University. 

The “looseness” — to use the Master of the Rolls’ 
expression, — with which the expressions, the “ College,” 
and the “ University,” have thus been used both by the 
Crown and by the Legislature, in reference to Trinity 
College and the University of Dublin, was clearly 
brought out by him in an elaborate analysis of the 
earlier College Charters, the Act of Union, and the 
Irish Reform Act of 1834. 

The incorporation effected by the Letters Patent of 
1857 was, in his opinion, — 

Not the incorporation of the University of Dublin, 
but of its Senate merely. 

Still, as he expressed it, — 

There are two bodies in existence [the plaintiffs and 
the defendants in the case, the Corporation of Trinity 
College on the one hand, and the Corporation of the 
Senate of the University on the other] to either of 
which [in the will in question] the designation of 
“Corporation of the University of Dublin” may 
refer, and to one or other of which it must refer ; 
not with strict accuracy in either case perhaps, but 
sufficiently clearly to enable a gift to take effect in 
favour of whichever is in fact meant. 

In other words, there was no such unvaried and con- 
sistent use of the expressions as would stand in the way 
of the carrying out of Mr. 'Reid’s intention in favour 
of either body, if his intention as to which of the two 
he meant to make his legatee could be ascertained. 

The question being thus reduced to a question as to 
the personal intention of Mr. Reid, the claims of the 
different bodies whom he might be supposed to have 
intended to designate had to be considered. 

First, the Master of the Rolls dealt with the body 
known as “ the Council.” In the course of the proceed- 
ings in Court, it had been suggested that this might be 
taken to be the body which Mr. Reid had designated 
“ The Board of the University.” 

“The Council” is a body of somewhat recent erec- 
tion. It was brought into existence by Letters Patent 
of the late Queen, dated November 4, 1874. In rela- 
tion to the distinction between the College and the Uni- 
versity, these Letters Patent of 1874 are of considerable 
importance. They distinguish clearly between the two 
bodies, the College and the University. Having done 
so, they vest in a “ Council,” to be elected from amongst 
the members of the Senate of the University, — and, to 
a certain specified extent, by the members of the Senate, 
voting as members of it, 5 — certain powers previously 
vested in the Board of Trinity College alone. 9 The 
following extracts from the Letters Patent may use- 
fully be transcribed here : — 

Whereas the regulations of the Studies, Lectures, 
and Examinations in our said College of the Holy 
and Undivided Trinity, near Dublin, preliminary to 
obtaining Degrees in Arts or Faculties in our Uni- 
versity of Dublin, and the appointment and election 
of Professors, have been vested in the Provost and 
Senior Fellows of our said College. . . . 

And whereas it has been represented to us that it 
is desirable that a Council, to be constituted . . as 
hereafter mentioned, should . . have a share in 
the regulation of the Studies, Lectures, and Exami- 
nations of our said College, and in the appointment 
and election of Professors, and the regulation of the 
tenure of office and the duties of said Professors: . . 

And whereas the Provost and Senior Fellows of our 
said College and the Senate of our said University 
have given their assent to the constitution . . of 
such Council, it is therefore our will and pleasure 
that a Council be constituted . . which shall con- 
sist of the following members. 


1 Williams. Principles of the Law of Real Property (17th edition), London, 1892, page -30. 

* Ibid. 

3 See Jarman on Wills (5th edition, London, 1893), vol. i., p. 412. 

4 Ibid., page 392, footnote (e). 

5 See ante, page 41. 

6 In the letter already referred to in footnote 3, page 30. 

7 See the letter referred to in the preceding footnote. 

9 Some details as to the method of election of this important body, the Council, will be found in the Third Appendix. 
See page 54, footnote 2. 

9 As to these powers, and the restriction imposed upon them by the Letters Patent of 1874, constituting the Council, 
see Appendix III., page 54, footnote 1. 
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The Letters Patent then go on to provide for the elec- 
tion of a Council, consisting of “the Provost of our 
said College," and of sixteen members. These members 
are— 

To be elected out of the Members of the Senate 
of our said University. 

Regulations for the holding of the first election were 
to be framed, not by the Provost of the College, but by— 
The Chancellor, or, in his absence, the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, of our said University. 

Power was also given to “ the Provost and Senior 
Fellows, and Council,” acting jointly, to alter the rules 
regarding the election of the Members of the Council, 
with, however, the proviso— 

That no such . . variations shall have any 
force or efficacy until they shall have received the 
sanction of the Senate of the University, in congrega- 
tion lawfully assembled. 

With certain specified exceptions, the nomination 
to all Professorships is then given to the “ Council,” 
subject to the approval of the Provost and Senior Fel- 
lows of the College. But the Provost and Senior Fel- 
lows cannot hinder the appointment of a Professor 
nominated by the Senate, except on grounds fudged by 
THE chancellor of the university to be sufficient, l 
Before the establishment of the Council, the existence 
of the University, as distinct from the College, had, of 
course, been fully recognised by law. The University, 
as distinct from the College, had, for instance, the capa- 
city of receiving within it one or more Colleges, other 
ttian Trinity College— such as the “other Colleges or 
Halls,” contemplated by the Charter of James I.,— or 
such as the College, “ to be of the University of Dub- 
lin, and “ to be called by the name of the King’s Col- 
lege, the erection of which was provided for by the 
Act of 1667, — or such as the College, to be “ a member 
of the University of Dublin,” the erection of which was 
contemplated by the Act of 1793. 
r B ^ t ’,T distin 1 ct as Trinit y College and the University 
of Dublin undoubtedly were, — there was, until a com- 
paratively recent time, but little that could be regarded 
as a visible indication of the distinction between them. 
This was no less so, as regards the students and other 
residents m the College, than as regards the public out- 
side. As— m speaking of the state of things in the 
College when Mr. Reid was a student there, “long 
before the Senate was incorporated, or the Council heard 
~r\ i, e ™' asb2r bbe Rolls felicitously expressed it, 
the College and University were, at that time, “in- 
separably and mdistinguishably blended. ”2 But the 

establishment of the Council made a striking change, 
lhe members of the Council are elected exclusively 
from amongst the members of the Senate of the Uni- 
versity, and a specified section of them are elected by 
the members of the Senate of the University, voting as 
members of the Senate. 3 Thus, through its Senate, 

. lverslt y> 85 distinct from either the Corporation 
of Trinity College, or the Board of Trinity College, 
became a tangible reality in connection with the Col- 
lege and its educational work. 

The suggestion that the expression, “The Board of 
Oie University,” in Mr. Reid’s will, might mean the 
Council, was set aside by the Master of the Rolls as 
quite untenable. Of the Council he said: — 

I need not allude in detail to its constitution : 
suffice it to say it is nowhere called “ the Board ” in 
any official document. 


And again, towards the close of the judgment : — 

“ The Board ” has a well-defined meaning in 
Trinity College. It means the Provost and Senior 
Fellows. It was contended . . that the word is 

synonymous with “ Council.” In my opinion the 
testator did not mean to designate a body which was 
not constituted till long after his connection with 
Trinity College ceased. 

The contest here is between the College and the 
Senate. 

In the second place, the Master of the Rolls took up 
the case of the defendants, “the Chancellor, Doctors, 
and Masters of the University of Dublin,” — the Senate 
of the University. 

The question being as to the testator’s intention, the 
case of the Senate was an essentially weak one. The 
Senate, — as I explained in my paper in the last num- 
ber of the I. E. Record, — was not incorporated until 
1857, years after the testator had left the College and 
University. There was no reason to suppose that Mr. 
Reid, living, as he did, away in India, had ever even 
heard of the incorporation of the Senate. At all 
events, there was nothing whatever to support the view 
that the Senate was the body which he meant to desig- 
nate by the expression, “ The Corporation of the Uni- 
versity of Dublin.” 

Besides, as the Master of the Rolls pointed out, that 
was not even a technically correct designation of the 
Senate. Speaking of the Letters Patent of 1857, by 
which — 

The Senate or Congregation of the University of 
Dublin, consisting of the Chancellor, Doctors in the 
several faculties, and Masters of Arts of the said 
University — 

had been erected into a body corporate — 
under the name, style, and title, of the Chancellor, 
Doctors, and Masters of the University of Dublin, 

the Master of the Rolls considered that this was an 
incorporation, not of the University of Dublin, but of 
its Senate. * Neither on the ground, then, of strict 
legal accuracy in designation, nor on the ground that 
Mr. Reid, by the expression “ The Corporation of the 
University,” could be held to have meant to designate 
the Senate, could judgment be given in favour of that 
body. 

The Senate of the University being thus excluded, 
the only remaining body that Mr. Reid could be sup- 
posed to have intended to designate by the expressions 
in his will was Trinity College. We are now nearing 
the close of this interesting judgment, and we reach 
the point at which, as I have mentioned in an earlier 
part of this paper, the Master of the Rolls, so far from 
having decided that Trinity College and the Univer- 
sity of Dublin are “ inseparable and indistinguishable,” 


lin 


That Trinity College is the University of Dublin 
every particular, and that the University of Dub- 
• " Trinity College, — 

on the contrary, most formally and expressly distin- 
guished between them. 

I quote from the judgment. Coming to his final 
judicial interpretation of Mr. Reid’s intention as ex- 
pressed in the will, the Master of the Rolls said : — 

In the words of the will itself are to be found indi- 
cations which leave to my mind no doubt as to what 
his intention was . . 


1 As to this, see Appendix III., page 54, footnote 1. 

• One of the strangest of the many strange statements recently made i: 


ment is that in which this felicitous phrase, admirably 


reference to the Master of the Rolls’ judg- 


„ , ,, ,, . ... — mirably expressive of the close combination of the two bodies, the College 

and the University, is represented as a decision that the University is the College, and that the College is the University ! 

t - )tion of one institution as the parent of another. CoU'eaium. Mater Unimr - 
find ourselves brought face to face witli some eccentric results. 


Starting from the postulate that the deseriptii 

silatis, is only an expressive way of saying that the two institutions 


institution as the parent of another. Collegium, Mater Univer- 
and the same, we must, of course, be prepared 


s Appendix III., page 54, footnote 2. 

P° mt s * ands q“ ite apart from aDy question dealt with either in this or in my former paper, it is in- 
l ng to note that, on the question described in my article in the February number of the Record (see page 35) as 
^ lawyers question, pure and simple, with which I was “ not in any way concerned,” the Master of the Rolls held that 
fSSZZ&G? Pa ( tcnt mv - 185 '’ \ e Co . rpora V 0n of Trinit y College was the only Corporation connected with either the 
Ck-Uege or the University. This was the view taken also by that eminent lawyer, the late Baron Fitzgerald (see ante page 

n ter r his ™w on this point, added :-‘It cannot, therefore, admit of doubt that, 

prior to the Letters Patent of Queen Victoria [a.d. 1857], a gift to “ The Corporation of the University of Dublin,” would 

have meant a gift to Trinity CoUege, Dublin, and could have meant nothing else.’ * 

the „ n ° tmg that ’ _a! ? 13 quite clear from several passages of his judgment,— the attention of the Master of 

v.J* 1 ' sa y- "; as not oal . ed b y a '>y of the counsel in the case to the important legal opinion of Sir Joseph 

> ante, pages S3- 35, and Appendix II., pages 51, 52. 

F 2 


Napier. As t 
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First, he bequeaths all the books which he may die 
possessed of “to the Librarian, for the time being, 
of the University of Dublin.” 

There is no librarian of the University of Dublin, 
or of the Senate of the University of Dublin. There 
is a Librarian of Trinity College. 

No Librarian of the University of Dublin, and yet a 
Librarian of Trinity College! These strikingly definite 
statements, let it be remembered, occur m the judg- 
ment which, as the public have been most formally 
assured, decided— 

That Trinity College is the University of Dublin 


of the wiU itself that what he meant by the Corpora- 
tion of the University of Dublin was the Corporation 
of Trinity College. 

I am bound to give effect to that intention unless 
it is encountered by some rule of law. 

I have already shown, — at, I fear, too great length, 
— that the phrase, “ Corporation of the University of 
Dublin ” has no such defined meaning as, in a case 
like the present, excluding all enquiry as to parti- 
cular intention ; and I have therefore no hesitation 
in pronouncing a decree for the plaintiffs. 

And this is the end of the c 


everv Particular, and that the University of Dub- was represented to be, whether Trinity College i: 

not, the University of Dublin! And this is the judg- 


1 the ment which was represented as having decided that 


lin is Trinity College. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Reid’ 8 jjvioiis ' “jjjg “ ££ Trinity 'College~*is "the University ot Dublin in every 

SSTS College Libra,,,- particular, and that the University of Dublin is Trinity 

&2Z&!El that library “hf Liter, oi the ThJ importance of the question dealt with intta 
p^“ d?gM^ “of. Trinity College, ’’-no ques- mat ,,r of University education in Ireland, whatever 


tion was raised, or could be raised, as to this bequest. 

Falsa demonstrate non nocet cum da corpora constat. 

So much for the bequest to the Library. Then as to 
the bequest for the Professorship, the Master of the 
Rolls said: — 

Secondly, the testator bequeaths his shares or stock , , 

... to hia trustee, for the purpoa. of pay mg tto of Ip jnsti ' flcation oi po l ic , thus suggested, it k 

same to the Corporation of the University ot -Muonn, A +>,,» octoMisVunAnt. of a Catholic Uni- 

to endow in the said University a Professorship 


matter of University education 1 . 

Catholic support can be secured for it. 1 It ought, -- 
are told, to be recommended to the Royal Commission 
now inquiring into the subject, that the Commission, 
as the outcome of its inquiry, should report in favour 
of the establishment of a College for Catholics in the 
so-called “ University,” known as the Royal University 


provided that it shall be lawful for the Board of the 
University to assign any other duties . .to be per- 
formed by the said Professor . . 

The word Board has a well-defined meaning m 
Trinity College. It means the Provost and Senior 
Fellows. It was contended . . that the word is 
synonymous with Council. In my opinion the tes- 
tator did not mean to designate a body which was 


proclaimed that the establishment of a Catholic Uni- 
versity, or the establishment even of what lias come 
to be known as a “ University for Catholics,” is now 
quite out of the question. The Catholics of Ireland 
are told, then, that instead of looking for the establish- 
ment of a new University for themselves, or of looking 
for equality with their Protestant fellow-countrymen 
on any other line, — by means, for instance, of the 
foundation, in the University of Dublin, of a Catholic 
College equal in all respects to the present solitary 


SJs? 


better consult for their own interests if they meekly 
inevitable a further postponement for some 


‘Board of the University’ affords a hey to what he 

meant by ‘the Corporation of the University of *time7~of "the "establishment of religious 

Dublin. equality in the matter of higher education in Ireland, 

Here again, as we see, the question was, What body ^ b of tlle Royal Commission to report m favour 

did Mr. Reid mean to designate when he sand “ The of the establishment of a College for them, side by side 

Corporation of the University of Dublin.” w ith the Queen’s Colleges, in the Royal “ University” ! 

As to the bequest for the establishment of additional foothold for this temporising policy, 

Sizarships, the words of the Master of the Rolls were ^ ^ le{t untume d. Thus the public have 

especially pointed and emphatic, ile said . recently been told that one road to equality, hitherto 

Thirdly, the testator bequeaths his Three per cent. su pp 0 sed to have been open, is hopelessly blocked by a 

Consolidated Bank Annuities to the Corporation of definite judgment of a court of law, solemnly deciding 

the University of Dublin, “ to found in ^Trinity Col- that there is no such thing as a University of Dublin 

lege, Dublin, additional Sizarships . . and the Board distinct from Trinity College. 

of the said University shall determine the annual this were so, the idea of establishing in the Uni- 

stipend to be allowed . . and I empower the same sitT 0 f Dublin a College for Catholics, distinct from 
Board to applv the residue . . to such schoolmasters m,. nralWn -,-nrl m a footing in the University 


Board to apply the residue . . - — - - - - , 

as [under certain conditions] shall undertake to 
prepare . . a certain number _©f boys . . for the 


They 


Sizarship Examinations of the University ” 

There are no Sizarships in the University. 
are in the College. . , „ _ . 

There are no Sizarship examinations of the Univer- 
sity. They are held in, and by, Trinity College. 

No Sizarships in the University, and yet Sizarships 


Trinity College, and on a footing in the University 
in all respects equal to that of Trinity College, would 
be a mere chimera. There would be an end, then, of 
one possible project, as to which the Bishops of .Ireland 
have publicly declared themselves satisfied that, under 
it, religious equality could be fully secured, and every 
religious interest fully safeguarded. 2 

. It seemed well worth taking the necessary pains to 
show the utter irrelevancy of the appeal to the judicial 


,n the College f No Sizarship examinations of the Uni- . decision by which as the public were led to believe, 
versity, and yet Sizarship examinations held in, and pr0 „ ress j n that particular direction had been proved 
by, Trinity College! And we find all this emphatically to be impossible. One thing has now been made plain, 
stated in the judgment which, it was sought to lead the ipj lere jg no judicial decision to the effect alleged, 
public to believe had decided : — 


„ „ . T - ., . t. , Will the attempt, then, that has been made to repre- 

That Trinity College is the University of Dublin gent that one particular line of settlement of the Irish 
in every particular, and that the University of Dub- University question on the basis of religious equality 
lin is Trinity College. lies _ outside the sphere of legal possibility, be persisted 

But this line of comment, necessary in the circum- j n ? if ft be, some other method of furthering it will 

stances is becoming monotonous. I will only add that have to be tried than that of appealing to a judgment 

it was immediately after the words just quoted, relat- which, as has now been conclusively shown, decided 

ing to Mr. Reid’s expression, “ the Sizarship examina- nothing whatever as to the relation, whether of identity 

tions of the University,” that the Master of the Rolls or 0 f distinction, between Trinity College and the Um- 

concluded his judgment with the following pithy sum- versity of Dublin, and was simply a judicial inter- 

ming up of the case, the two first sentences of which I pretation of what a certain Mr. Reid meant by two ot 

have quoted in an earlier portion of this article, as a three puzzling expressions in some clumsily drafted 

luminous introduction to all that was to follow : — - ' ’ " 

In my opinion, treating the question as one of 
intention, the testator has clearly shown on the face 


clauses of his will. 


^ W. J. W. 


1 See the Introduction to this pamphlet. 
* See page 3 35, 36. 
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APPENDIX I. 


JUDGMENT 
OF THE 

Right Hon. the Master of the Roles, deciding that 
a Bequest to 1 the Corporation of the University 
of Dublin’ in the Will of a Mr. R. T. Reid, 
VESTED IN THE ‘PROVOST, FELLOWS, AND SCHOLARS 

of Trinity College, Dublin.’ 


As an introduction to the interesting judgment al- 
ready referred to, 1 in which the Master of the Rolls 
succeeded in putting an intelligible construction upon 
the curiously worded bequests of a Mr. Richard Tuohill 
Reid, I may here state a few particulars regarding the 
testator, which have come to my knowledge m the way 
already described in the Introduction to this pamph- 
lets 


The Testator. 

Mr. Richard Tuohill Reid, founder, by his will, of 
“ The Reid Professorship of Penal Legislation, Con- 
stitutional and Criminal Law, and the Law of Evi- 
dence,” 8 in the University of Dublin, had been a 
student and sizar of Trinity College in 1845. This 
appears from the University Calendar! for 1846 

Mr. Reid’s name, strange to say, appears neither m 
the “ Catalogue of Graduates ”5 of the University, pub- 
lished in 1869, nor in the additions made to that Cata- 
logue in the second volume, 8 published in 1896. _ 

The issue of the once well-known Dublin newspaper, 
Saunders’ News Letter, for Tuesday, May 31, 1853, 
contains the following announcement : — 

Law Intelligence. 

Court of Chancery — Yesterday. — Admission of Barristers. 

“ At the sitting of the Court, Richard Tuohill Reid, 
Esq., LL.B., T.C.D., only son of Herbert Reid, of 
Killarney, and Michael Henry Galway, Esq., A.B., 
eldest son of Henry Galway, of Greenfield, County 
Cork, both of whom are Roman Catholics, were ad- 
mitted as Barristers. 

“ Mr. Reid, we understand, does not intend to remain 
permanently in Ireland. He holds a legal professor- 
ship of £600 a year in Bombay, to which place he pur- 
poses returning after a short sojourn in Ireland. 

“ He was a student of Trinity College, where he dis- 
tinguished himself, and completed his terms to be 
called to the Bar five years ago. He went to India, 
and has been obliged at vast expense to return to Ire- 
land to be admitted to the Bar, the present state of the 
law applicable to such cases rendering such a step in- 
dispensable.” 

As appears from the official records of the suit in the 
Rolls Court, Mr. Reid, after returning to Bombay in 
1853, never came back to Ireland. 1 '' He died at Rome 
on the lliii of February, 1883. 

The Interpretation of the Will. 

The judgment of the Master of the Rolls, which is 
an “ unreported ” one, is here reprinted from the re- 
cently published volume of Statutes, Charters, and 
other Documents relating to Trinity College and to the 
University of Dublin. 

Mr. Reid’s bequests were to “ the corporation of the 
University of Dublin.” They were claimed, on the one 
hand, by the “Provost, Fellows, and Scholars” of 
Trinity College, a body incorporated by Queen Eliza- 
beth in 1592. They were claimed, on the other hand, 
by another corporate body, “ the Chancellor, Doctors, 
and Masters of the University of Dublin,” — in other 
words, the Senate of the University, — a body which 
was incorporated by Queen Victoria in 1857. The suit 
between the two corporations was, of course, a friendly 


The Master of the Rolls held (1) that, “ the Univer- documents, 
sity of Dublin ” is not itself a legally “ incorporated ” yj. 
body, and that consequently there is no existing Cor- — 
poration to which the designation “ The Corporation of 
the University of Dublin,” strictly speaking, applies; 
that (2), In relation to Trinity College and the Univer- 
sity of Dublin, the words “ College” and “ University” 
have, on a number of occasions, been “loosely” used, 
both by the Crown and by the legislature, so that the 
phrase, “ Corporation of the University of Dublin,” 
used by Mr. Reid, has no such defined meaning as to 
shut out inquiry as to what Mr. Reid, in using it, 
really intended, — that is to say, whether -he intended 
to indicate the College or intended to indicate the Uni- 
versity ; and (3) that Mr. Reid’s use of the word “ Uni- 
versity” in several expressions in his will, which are 
in no way applicable to the University of Dublin, but 
are fully applicable to Trinity College, show that the 
body to which he really intended his bequests to go 
was the Corporation of Trinity College. 

The judgment, then, naturally divides itself into 
four sections : — 

1. The statement of the facts set out in the “ plead- 
ings ” in the case, 8 — that is to say, in the “ statement 
of claim,” put in on behalf of Trinity College, and in 
the “ defence ” put in on behalf of the Senate of the 
University of Dublin. This first section of the judg- . 
ment extends from page 46 to page 47. 

2. The examination of a number of Charters and 
Acts of Parliament, which was undertaken by the 
Master of the Rolls in order to show that the expres- 
sions “the College” and “the University” were used, 
on a number of occasions, both by the Crown and by 
the Legislature, so “loosely” as to enable Mr. Reid’s 
will to be interpreted according to the personal inten- 
tion of the testator, in so far as this could be gathered 
from his will. This section of the judgment extends 
from page 47 to page 49. 

3. The decision that the incorporation of the Senate 
of the University in 1857, was not an incorporation of 
the University, — the University, in the Master of the 
Rolls’ opinion, never having been incorporated, — the 
result being that there is no body in existence to which 
the designation “ The Corporation of the University of 
Dublin,” could, strictly speaking, apply. This section 
extends from page 49 to page 50. 

4. The determining of Mr. Reid’s meaning, as 
gathered from several expressions in his will, which 
were in no way applicable to the University, but were 
fully applicable to Trinity College, and which conse- 
quently made it clear that when, in the bequests that 
were in question, Mr. Reid said “ the University,” the 
body that he must have meant to designate was Trinity 
College. This is the concluding section of the judg- 
ment, and extends from page 50 to page 51. 

I have to make one further introductory remark. It 
regards what I designated in the first of my two papers 
“as a lawyers’ question, pure and simple,” with 
which I have not been “ in any way concerned,” 8 — the 
question, namely, whether the University of Dublin is 
a distinct “ corporation ” in the legal sense of the word. 

As to this, it cannot be out of place to express regret 
that the attention of the Master of the Rolls had not 
been directed to the train of legal reasoning which Sir 
Joseph Napier regarded as conclusively establishing — 
not that the University was incorporated by the Letters 
Patent of 1857, which, of course, it was not, — but that, 
centuries before the formal incorporation of the Senate 
of the University by the Letters Patent of 1857, the 
University itself had been incorporated by its foun- 
dress, Queen Elizabeth. 10 

An analysis by the Master of the Rolls of Sir Joseph 
Napier’s view of the case would have made the judg- 
ment as interesting upon this branch of the case as 
it is upon all others. 

But, as I have said, this is a matter in which I am 
not in any way concerned. 


1 See ante, page 29, and 38-44. 


* see the Calendar for 1846, page 138. . , ... 

s A Catalogue of Graduates who have proceeded to Degrees in the University of Dublin, from the earliest 
meats to July, 1866. With Supplement to December 16, 1868. (Dublin, 1869). 

6 A Catalogue of Graduates of the University of Dublin. VoL ii. (Dubhn, 1896). 

7 See ante, page 41. 

8 See the Introduction to this pamphlet, page 29. 

8 See ante, page 35. 

10 See ante, pages 33-35, and 51-52. 
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Dooomkkts, Th e Reprint op the Master of the Rolls’ Judgment. 

ZL‘ The following is a reprint of the recently published 

judgment of the Master of the Rolls in Mr. Reid’s 
case. It is to be regretted that the report of the judg- 
ment was published, as it evidently has been, without 
the advantages of correction and revision which it 
would have had if it were being published in the Law 
Beports. 

I have not felt justified in venturing upon any cor- 
rection of the misprints which are obvious in it, espe- 
cially in the Latin extracts. I direct attention to them 
in footnotes, making no change in the text, as printed 
by the Trinity College authorities. 

The misprints, as a rule, indeed, are so obvious that 
they really do not need to be pointed out. One of 
them, the expression. Collegium, Matrem Universita- 
tem, as made to apply to Trinity College, might pos- 
sibly lead to some confusion, as seeming to identify 
the College and the University. But, as occurring in 
the Elizabethan Charter, the phrase Mater TJniversi- 
tatis — and consequently Matrem Universitatis, — is 
such a very well-known one. that I do not think the 
misprint could really mislead. Still, it may be useful 
to direct attention in a footnote, to each misprint as 
it occurs. 

The Judgment. 

The suit regarding Mr. Reid’s bequests stood for 
judgment on the 2nd day of June, 1888, and on that 
day the following judgment was given by the Master of 
the Rolls : — 

This case comes before the Court on a motion by the 
plaintiffs on admissions in the pleadings. 

The plaintiffs are the Provost, Fellows, and Scholars 
of Trinity College, Dublin, and the defendants are the 
Attorney-General, the Chancellor, Doctors, and Masters 
of the University of Dublin, and the Trustees and 
Executors of the will of the late Richard Tuohill Reid, 
Barrister-at-Law, formerly of Killarney, in the county 
of Kerry, and afterwards of Bombay, in the East In- 
dies. 1 

The will of Mr. Reid is set out in extenso ih the 
plaintiffs’ statement of claim, except that in the will 
the testator describes himself as LL.D., without stat- 
ing, however, of what University. The will bears date 
the 22nd of September, 1881. It commences by ap- 
pointing the defendants, Sir George Christopher Moles- 
worth Birdwood, Knight, M.D., of the India Office, 
and James Cornelius O’Dowd, Deputy Judge Advocate- 
General, and Barrister-at-Law, of No. 35, Great 
George’s-street, Westminster, his executors. 

The statement of claim alleges that the testator died 
on the 11th day of February, 1883, at Rome, without 
having revoked or altered his will, which was duly 
proved in the Probate Division of her Majesty’s High 
Court of Justice in England by the defendants George 
Christopher Molesworth Birdwood and James Corne- 
lius O’Dowd, on the 25th day of April, 1883. The 
testator had no assets in Ireland. 

Hannah Reid, the sister of the testator in his will 
mentioned, died before him, on the 9th day of Feb- 
ruary, 1883. Her life estate, therefore, never came 
into existence. The ready money and cash at the tes- 
tator’s bankers were sufficient for payment of his debts, 
funeral and testamentary expenses, and the other ex- 
penses connected with the administration of the estate. 

The bequest in the will contained of all the testator’s 
shares or stock in the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
Company, and in the Bombay, Baroda, and Central 
India Railway Company, is, for the sake of conveni- 
ence, referred to as the second bequest ; and the bequest 
of all the testator’s funds in Three per Cent. Consoli- 
dated Bank Annuities is referred to as the third be- 
quest. 

The testator was, at the time of his death, possessed 
of the sums of £2,800 Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
Company Guaranteed £5 per Cent. Stock, and £1,904 
Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway Company 
Stock ; which sums became vested in his executors, as 
trustees of his will, for the'purposes of the second be- 
quest ; and he also died possessed of the sum of £6,089 
13s. 4d. Consolidated £3 per Cent. Bank Annuities 
transferable at the Bank of England, which became 
vested for the purposes of the third bequest. 


As to the second bequest, the plaintiffs say that there- 
is no such body, strictly speaking, as the Board of the- 
University. The defendants, the Senate of the Uni- 
versity, have been incorporated by Letters Patent, dated 
the 24th of July, 1857, under the title of The Chan- 
cellor, Doctors, and Masters of the University of Dub- 
lin, and, as such Corporation, are, by the said Letters 
Patent, empowered to hold and acquire such property, 
real and personal, as may be given or bequeathed; to 
them. Up to the present the defendants have not ac- 
quired, nor do they now hold, any property. 

As to the third bequest, the plamtiffs say “ that 
Trinity College, Dublin, is the only College in the Uni- 
versity, and is incorporated by the Letters Patent or 
Charter of the 34th year of Queen Elizabeth, which 
was confirmed by the Letters Patent or Charter of the 
13th Charles I., under the name of the Provost, Fel- 
lows, and Scholars, of the College of the Holy and Un- 
divided Trinity of Queen Elizabeth, near Dublin, who 
are the plaintiffs in this action. The Provost and 
senior Fellows of the said College are by the said 
Charter and the Statutes of the College constituted the 
Governing Body of the College, and are known as the 
Board of Trinity College, Dublin. There is no other 
body called or known as the Board either in the College 
or University.” That statement must be taken as un- 
contradicted. 

The defendants, the executors, having been informed 
of the facts aforesaid, were advised that they could not 
safely give effect to the second and third bequests with- 
out the protection of the Court, and accordingly they 
lodged in the Chancery Division of the High Court of 
Justice in England, to the following credit: — “In the 
matter of the trusts of the bequest by the will of the 
late Richard Tuohill Reid, in favour of the Corpora- 
tion of the University of Dublin, in trust to found a 
Professorship of Penal Legislation,” — the said sum of 
£1,904, Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway 
Company Stock, and the sum of £2,300, Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway Company Guaranteed £5 per cent. 
Stock, pant of the said sum of £2,800 like stock ; and 
£339 8s. 6 d. cash, representing the said second bequest, 
and the dividends that had accrued in respect thereof 
up to the 1st July, 1884, less by a 6um of £702 16s. 
paid by the same defendants in respect of duty on the 
capital of the second bequest ; and £26 2s. for duty on 
the income thereof, and £27 10s. being a moiety of the 
costs of and incident to the lodgment in Court. 

The defendants, the executors, also lodged in the 
Chancery Division of the said High Court of Justice 
in England, to the following credit: — “In the matter 
of the trusts of the bequest by the Will of the late 
Richard Tuohill Reid, in favour of the Corporation of 
the University of Dublin, in trust to found in Trinity 
College, Dublin, additional Sizarships, Exhibitions, 
and for other purposes,” — the sum of £5,463 17s. lid. 
Consolidated £3 per Cent. Bank Annuities, part of 
the said sum of £6,089 13s. 4d. like annuities, and 
£217 4s. 8 d. cash, representing the third bequest, and 
the dividends that had accrued in respect thereof, up 
to the 5th July, 1884, less by a sum of £616 Us. 6 d. 
paid by the same defendants in respect of legacy duty 
on the capital of the third bequest ; and £16 9s. for 
duty on the income thereof, and £27 10s. being the 
remaining moiety of the costs hereinbefore mentioned. 

The result of this proceeding was the payment of 10 
per cent, legacy duty for both the second and third be- 
quests, from which duty they would probably have been 
free if lodged in this Court, inasmuch as the law in 
England is different from that in this country. Here 
no duty is payable on bequests for purposes merely 
charitable in Ireland. 

The statement of claim then states that the testator, 
who was bom in the County of Kerry, was educated 
in Trinity College, Dublin, where he took the degree 
of Master of Arts. He was afterwards called to the 
Irish Bar, and went to Bombay in the year 1853, after 
which period he never returned to Ireland. 

The statement of claim then avers that all the endow- 
ments estates and property by which the University of 
Dublin is sustained, including all endowments for 
special purposes, are vested in the plaintiffs, and man- 
aged by the Board of Trinity College. The appoint- 
ment and election of the Professors in the University 
was also vested in the said Board up to the time when 


1 should mention that, for the sake of clearness, I have made some changes in the paragraphing c. 

the paragraphing of winch in the printed copy is very defective. 

As there are several footnotes in the printed copy of the judgment, I may also mention that I have enclosed 
it case, each footnote that I have myself added in this reprint.] 
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the Council was constituted by Letters Patent of the 4th 
day of November, 1874. By these Letters Patent the 
nomination to all professorships, with certain specified 
•exceptions, is now v.ested in the Council, subject to the 
approval of the Board ; and, since the constitution of 
the Council, any proposed alterations in the rules and 
regulations respecting any studies, lectures, or exami- 
nations (not connected with the Divinity School), and 
also any proposed alterations in the rules and regula- 
tions respecting the qualifications, duties, and tenure 
of office of any professor (not connected with the 
Divinity School), require the approval both of the 
Board and of the Council. No new professorship can 
now be created or founded by the Board without the 
consent of the Council. 

The Council consists of the Provost, or in his absence 
the Vice-Provost, of Trinity College, and sixteen other 
members elected out of the members of the Senate of 
the University. 

The Board of Trinity College elect to all the existing 
sizarships, after the usual examination of candidates. 

The statement of claim then states that the plaintiffs 
are desirous that a scheme or schemes may be settled 
and approved by the Court for the regulation and man- 
agement of the said charitable bequests respectively, 
and for the application of the income of the said stocks 
and securities, pursuant to the trusts by the said Will 
declared with respect to the same respectively, and that 
the plaintiffs may be at liberty to apply in the Chan- 
cery Division in the High Court of Justice in England 
for the transfer to the credit of this action of the 
several securities and moneys standing to the credits 
respectively hereinbefore mentioned. 

The plaintiffs claim : — 

1. That the trusts of the Will of the testator Richard 
Tuohill Reid, with respect to the second and third 
bequests respectively, may be carried into execution 
under the direction of the Court. 

2. That the plaintiffs may be at liberty to apply in 
the Chancery Division of the High Court of Justice 
in England in the said matter, under the Trustee 
Relief Act, for the transfer and payment into this 
Court, to the credit of this action, of the several 
securities and moneys which now are, or shall at any 
time hereafter be, standing to the said credits here- 
inbefore mentioned. 

3. That a scheme or schemes may be approved by 
the Court, directing the regulation and management 
of the said charitable bequests respectively, and the 
application of the income of the said stocks and 
securities, pursuant to the trusts of the said will, 
declared with respect to the same respectively. 

4. That for the purposes aforesaid all necessary 
accounts may be taken, inquiries made, and direc- 
tions given, and 

Such further relief as the case may require. 

The Chancellor, Doctors, and Masters of the Uni- 
versity of Dublin have filed a statement of defence, by 
which they admit the making of the will as set forth 
in the statement of claim, and the statements of fact 
and the documents in the statement of claim mentioned, 
and submit that they are the body designated as the 
Corporation of the University of Dublin in the will ; 
and that the stocks and funds which are in the state- 
ment of claim designated as the 2nd and 3rd legacy 
bequests respectively should be transferred and paid to 
them for the purposes of the will ; and state that they 
are desirous that a scheme or schemes directing the 
regulation and management of the said charitable be- 
quests respectively, and the application of the income 
of the same, may be settled and approved of by the 
Court, as in the statement of claim is prayed. 

The Attorney-General has delivered a statement of 
defence in which he states in substance that he has no 
knowledge of the several matters in dispute, but sub- 
mits that the legacies are good charitable bequests. 


The principal question for decision therefore is, 
What is the body which the testator designates as “ The 
Corporation of the University of Dublin”? 

Trinity College, Dublin, was founded by Queen Eliza- 
beth by a Charter dated a.d. 1592, in the 34th year of 
her reign. That Charter is of great importance in 
determining the constitution of Trinity College, and of 
the University of Dublin. 

That Charter recites r 

“ Cum dilectus subditus noster Henricus Ussher 
Archidiaconus Dubliniensis nobis humiliter supplicavit, 
nomine civitatis Dubliniensis, pro eo quod nullum Col- 
legium pro Scholaribus in bonis literis et artibus eru- 
diendis infra regnum nostrum Hiberniee adhuc existit ; 
ut unum Collegium matrem Universitateml juxta 
civitatem Dubliniensem ad meliorem educationem, in- 
stitutionem, et instructionem Scholarium et studentium 
in regno nostro prtedicto erigere, fundare, et stabilire 
dignaremur.” 

And goes on to provide: — 

“ Quod de csetero sit, et erit, unum Collegium mater 
Universitatis in quodam loco vocato Allhallowes juxta 
Dublin prasdictum. pro educatione, institutione, et in- 
structione juvenum, et studentium in artibus et facul- 
tatibus, perpetuis futuris temporibus duraturum, et 
quod erit, et vocabitur collegium sanct® et individu 2 b 
TRINITATIS JUXTA DUBLIN A SERENISSIMA REGINA ELIZA- 
BETH eundatum. Ac illud Collegium de uno Pneposito 
et de tribus Sociis nomine plurium, et tribus Scholari- 
bus nomine plurium, in perpetuum continuaturum eri- 
gimus, ordinamus, creamus, fundamus, et stabilimus 
firmiter per praesentes.”2 

Then, after naming the first Provost, Fellows, and 
Scholars, the Charter proceeds to incorporate them : — 

“ Per nomen praspositi, sociorum, et scholarium 
COLLEGII SANCTiE TRINITATIS ELIZAEETH/E REGIN/E JUXTA 
DUBLIN. ”3 

Then follow directions as to the election in future of 
the Provost, Fellows, and Scholars, who are empowered 
to acquire and hold manors, lands, tenements, and 
hereditaments for the maintenance of the College, and 
to sue and be sued by their corporate name ; and the 
Charter continues in these most important words : — 

“ Et cum gradus quosdam in artibus et facultatibus 
constitui literis fuisse adumento* compertum sit ordi- 
namus per prtesentes, ut studiosi in hoc Collegio sanctie 
et individuae Trinitatis Elizabeth® Regime juxta Dub- 
lin, libertatem et facultatem habeant, gradus turn Bac- 
calaureatus, Magisterii, et Doctoratus, juxta tempus 
idoneum in omnibus artibus et facultatibus ob- 
tinendi.”5 

The ‘ tempus idoneum ’ here probably6 refers to the 
period at which the first Undergraduates would be 
ready to receive degrees. The Charter proceeds : — 

“ Hoc semper iterum proviso, ut cum hujus Cqllegii 
Socii septem integros annos post gradum Magisterii 
ibi assumptum adimpleverint, turn e Sociorum numero 
amoveantur, ut alii in eorum locum suffecti, pro hujus 
Regni et Ecclesiae beneficio, emolumentum habeant ; 
et ut intra se? pro hujusmodi gradibus assequendis 
habeant libertatem, omnia acta, et scholastica exer- 
citia adimplendi, quemadmodum Pneposito, et majori 
parti Sociorum visum fuerit, ac ut omnes personas pro 
Jiujusmodi rebus melius promovendis eligere, creare, 
nominare, et ordinare possint, sive sit Procancellarius, 
Procurator, aut Procuratores, (nam Cancellaril digni- 
tatem honoratissimo et.fidelissimo Consiliario nostro, 
Guilelmo 8 Cecillio, Domino Baroni de Burghley, totius 
Angliie Thesaurario, delegatam approbamus), et ut 
posthac idoneam hujusmodi personam, cum defuerit, 
pro hujus Collegii Cancellario Praspositus, et major 
pars Sociorum eligant, ordinamus.” 


Documents, 

VL 


The is ’ ° f °° urse >. a misprint for Matrem Universitatis. As to this phrase, see pages 31, 32-34, 46. 

which the nasLeef^m^tt^v,’ “ th ® re P°^ fc of the judgment. In the volume referred to, Collegii Statuta, from 

the Words in fh !*? “ pnn . ted “ ordinar y type. In all subsequent cases of a change of type, I shall print 

worts mtiie type m winch they are printed in the volume from which they are quoted], * 

3 Ibid., p. 3. 

4 [Obviously a misprint for “ adjumento.”] 

5 5 td- ’~y°. *•» PP- 7 and 8. 

on pages 33, 34 and 51, 52.] 
re put into capital letters i- 
made (Coll. Stat., vol. : 


6 [See Sir Joseph Napier’s statement, 

1 words “ intra se,” curiously, i 
the volume from which the quotation i: 
type.] 

8 [In the volume (Coll. Slat., vol. i.) from which the quotation is made, “ Gulielmo.”] 
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VI. 


This Charter was granted in 1592, and no other 
Charter or Letters Patent were granted during Eliza- 
beth’s reign. 

In 1613, further Letters Patent were granted by 
King James I. An interval of twenty-one years there- 
fore had elapsed between them and the Charter of Eliza- 
beth ; and that Degrees must during that interval have 
been conferred on students of the College appears to 
me 1 to be beyond doubt. Therefore it must have been 
considered that the Charter of Elizabeth, proprio vigore, 
conferred upon the College power to grant degrees. 
Some body, duly authorized by the Crown, must have 
conferred them: since the granting of degrees is a 
branch of the Royal prerogative, the Crown being the 
fountain of honour. The Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, 
and Proctors were not incorporated ; the Provost, Fel- 
lows, and Scholars were : and it follows that they must 
have conferred the degrees in the interval between the 
Charter of Elizabeth and that of James I., though, no 
doubt, in tills the College acted through the Vice-Chan- 
cellor. 1 

The Charter of James, after reciting the Charter of 
Elizabeth, proceeds : — 

“ Cumque dictum collegium sit et habeatur univer- 
sitas, ac habeat, gaudeat, et utatur omnibus et singulis 
libertatibus, privilegiis, et immunitatibus ad universi- 
tatem sive academiam pertinentibus sive spectantibus 2 
. . . idcircoS operas pretium et necesarium* videtur 

quod dictum collegium et universitas 5 habeant plenam 
et absolutam potestatem duos Burgenses de seipsis 
eligendi, eosque mittendi ad supremam illam curiam 
Parliamenti, in hoc regno nostro Hibemite, de tempore 
in tempus, tenendi : in qua quidem curia hujusmodi 
Burgenses. sic electi et missi, juxta formam universi- 
tatis Oxoniensis et Cantabrigiensis in Anglia usitatam, 
notum faciant verum statum dicti Collegii ac univer- 
sitatis ibidem ; ita ut nullum statutum aut actus 
generalis dicto Collegio ac universitati privatim, sine 
justa ac debita notitia et informatione in ea parte 
habita, prtejudicitG aut noceat; sciatis quod nos, de 
gratia nostra speciali, . . . voluimus et concessi- 
mus, ac per prasentes 1 pro nobis lueredibus, et succes- 
soribus nostris, voluimusS et consedimus, 2 prsefatis 
Prteposito, Sociis, et Scholaribus dicti Collegii, et suc- 
cessoribus suis, necnon ordinamus et stabilimus per 
pnesentes, perpetuis futuris temporibus quod sint et 
erunt in dicto Collegio ac universitate juxta Dublin 
duo Burgenses Parliamenti nostri, hteredum, et succes- 
sorum nostrorum.” 10 


The words just quoted, such as “Cumque dictum 
Collegium sit et habeatur universitas,” “ et utatur om- 
nibus et singulis libertatibus privilegiis et immunita- 
tibus ad universitatem pertinentibus," “ Collegii et uni- 
versitatis prtedicte,” “ quod dictum collegium et uni- 
versitas habeant "U ; again, the same words, “ dicti 
Collegii ac universitatis,” “ dicto Collegio ac universi- 
tate juxta Dublin,” show that the framers of the 
Charter considered Trinity College and the University 
of Dublin as so inseparably connected that their titles 
are used throughout as synonymous terms. To whom 
is the power of electing two members given? “ Pko- 
fatis Pneposito, Sociis, et Scholaribus dicti Collegii.” 

The Charter recites that Trinity College was founded 
by Queen Elizabeth, “ ad exemplum academiarum nos- 
trarum Oxoniensis et Cantabrigiensis.” Oxford and 
Cambridge are, no doubt, in some respect analogous 
Universities. But they are essentially different in this, 
that they each contain several Colleges ; and I do not 
think that the reference to them in this Charter indi- 
cates an intention that Trinity College and the Uni- 
versity of Dublin should be separate bodies. 

The next Charter is that of 13 Charles I., which 
bears date in 1637.12 It recites the Charter of Eliza- 
beth, and states that by it she granted “ quod deinceps 
esset unum Collegium mater Universitatis, in quodam 
loco vocato Allhallowes juxta Dublin.” It then recites 
the incorporation of the College ; its power to acquire 
and hold lands for the maintenance of the College ; 
its capacity of suing and being sued in actions, real, 
personal, and mixed ; of having a common seal ; the 
power of the Provost and majority of the Fellows to 
make laws, statutes, and ordinances, for the govern- 
ment of the College ; and that “ eadem nuper regina 
per easdam literas suas patentes ordinaverit, ut studiosi 
in dicto Collegio libertatem et facultatem haberent 
gradus turn Baccalaureatus, Magisterii et Doctoratus, 
juxta tempus idoneum, in omnibus artibus et faculta- 
tibus obtinendi ; et ut intra se, pro hujusmodi gradibus 
assequendis haberent libertatem omnia acta et scholas- 
tica exercitia adimplendi, quemadmodum Preeposito, 
et majori parti Sociorum usuml3 foret.” The Charter 
confirms the Charter of Elizabeth in respect of its above 
recited provisions, and provides, with the consent of 
the Provost, Fellows, and Scholars, that Fellows should 
not be removed at the end of seven years, as provided 
by the Charter of Elizabeth: recalls the power of the 
Provost and Fellows to make statutes and ordinances, 
and reserves that power to the Crown ; repeals those 
already made, and substitutes an amended code. 


1 [This is one of the passages of the judgment that make it quite clear that the Master of the Rolls’ attention was 
not called to the elaborate paper by Sir Joseph Napier. 

Sec Sir J. Napier’s statement, od pages 33, 34 and 51, 52.] 

® [In the printed copy of the judgment this sentence is printed in capital letters 
But in the volume from which the quotation is made (Coll. Slat., vol. 1) the sentence is printed in ordinary type.] 
3 [At this point, there is some confusion in the printed judgment. 

By reference to the page referred to in the volume from which the quotation is made (Coll. Slat., vol. i., page 309) 
it will be seen that the “ idcirco ” plainly refers to the omitted words, the omission of which is marked by the dots. 

As the omitted passage is one that distinguishes in the clearest possible manner between Trinity College, dictum 
Collegium,” and the University, “ dicta Universitas,” it may usefully be transcribed here. It is as follows 

“ Quandoquidem in Parliaments tenendis in dicto regno nostro Hibernia diversi actus sive statuta proponi et inacti- 
tari [apparently meaning ‘ to be enacted ’ !] poterint, tarn pro bono ecclesise general:, quam pro Sana gubernatione et regimine 
Collegii et Universitatis pradictas, et pro dispositione et praservatione reddituum, revenditionum, et possessionum dicti 
Collegii, ac aliorum CoUegiorum sire aularum in dicta Universitate in posterum erijendarum et stabiliendarum : idcirco opera 
pretium et necessarium videtur,” etc., etc, as above.] 

* [Another instance of the carelessness with which the judgment has been printed and published.] 

6 [In the printed copy of the judgment, the words “ dictum Collegium et Universitas ” are printed in capital letters. 

In the volume from which the quotation is made, they aTe printed in ordinary type. 

The printing of those words in capitals seems to have been intended to indicate that the “ Collegium ” and the “ Uni- 
versitas ” are one and the same thing, qualified by the one word “ dictum.” 

As to this, the clearly marked distinction between the College and the University in the omitted passage quoted in the 
preceding footnote must not be lost sight of. 

But there is a still more important point to be noted. If the printing in capitals had been extended to the verb that 
immediately follows, it would have been made manifest that the passage, so far from confounding the University with 
the College, expressly indicates that the two are distinct. The words are — “ quod dictum Collegium et Universitas 
habeant . . potestatem . . de seipis eligendi,” etc., etc.]] 

0 [Obviously a misprint for “ prajudicet.”] 

7 [Another obvious misprint : 1 pnesentes.”] 

8 [Another obvious misprint : “ volumus.”] 

8 [Another obvious misprint : “ concedimus.”] 

10 Coll. Stat., vol. i, pp. 309, 310. 

1 ' [In view of the many inaccuracies of the printed report, it is surely not unreasonable to assume that the Master of 
the Rolls never quoted the words “ quod dictum Collegium et Universitas habeant ” as proving that “ the framers of the 
Charter considered Trinity College and the University as so inseparably connected that their titles are used throughout 
as synonymous terms.”] 

,s Coll. Stat., vol. i., p. 10. 

1 3 [Plainly a misprint for “ visum ’] 
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In further Letters Patent of the same year (13 
Charles I.) I find this recital (after referring to the 
great advantage of schools and universities in England) : 

- — “ Quod et reipsa fecit regina Elizabetha Celebris 
memorise Collegium Sanctse Trinitatis j uxta urbem 
Dubliniensem extruendo ; quod etiam annuis reditibus 
dotavit et academiee privilegiis 1 omavit.” 6 

The Letters Patent then proceed to establish certain 
laws for the government of the College. The Provost 
and seven senior Fellows are to form a Board. The 
Board are to have the government of the College, the 
election of the Fellows, officials, etc., and the confer- 
ring of degrees “ graduumque collationes definiant, et 
concludant.” 3 A more clear assertion that the College 
had the right of conferring degrees it is not easy to 
imagine. 

The next Letters Patent which I have to refer to are 
those of the 34 George III. (a.d. 1794). They are ad- 
dressed to the Provost and senior Fellows, and relate 
to the admission of Roman Catholic students to degrees, 
and announce quod omnibus subditis 
nostris, qui religionem Pontificiam sive Romano- 
Catholicam profitentur, liceat et deinceps licebit in 
dictum Collegium admitti, afxjue gradus in dicta aca- 
demia 4 obtinere prtestitis prius omnibus exercitiis per 
leges et consuetudines academiae requisitis, aliquo 
statute dicti Collegii, aut statuto, regula, aut consue- 
tudine quacunque dicta© academise in contrarium non 
obstante.” 5 

Now, pausing here, if nothing else had happened, 
what was the position of the University of Dublin? 
There was no separate incorporation of it. If there 
had been, it must have been by Royal Charter by virtue 
of the prerogative of the Crown. There was no express 
creation of it apart from the College. The College had 
the power of electing the .Chancellor and the other 
officers, and of “ defining and determining ” the confer- 
ring of degrees. The College was supreme ; and the 
University was a branch or department of it, if indeed 
the College itself was not more accurately the Univer- 
sity. That it was so considered by the framers of the 
Charter of James I. appears from the expressions : 
“ sit et habeatur universitas,” “ academise privilegiis 
omavit,” and from the power of the College to confer 
degrees “ intra se.” It cannot therefore admit of 
doubt that prior to the Letters Patent of Queen Vic- 
toria a gift to the “ Corporation of the University of 
Dublin ” would have meant a gift to Trinity College, 
Dublin, and could have meant nothing else. 

Both phrases, Trinity College, Dublin, and Univer- 
sity of Dublin, are used interchangeably, as well in 
Acts of Parliament as in the Charters and Regulations. 
The Fourth Article of the Act of Union of Great 
Britain and Ireland, 40 Geo. III. c. 38, is, “ that four 
lords spiritual, by rotation of sessions, and twenty- 
eight lords temporal elected for life by the peers of 
Ireland shall be the number to sit and vote on the part 
of Ireland, in the House of Lords of the United King- 
dom ; and one hundred commoners (two for each county 
in Ireland, two for the City of Dublin, two for the 
City of Cork, one for the University of Trinity College, 6 
and one for each of most considerable cities, towns, 
and boroughs) be the number to sit and vote, on the 
part of Ireland, in the House of Commons of the Par- 
liament of the United Kingdom.” 1 ? 

By the Reform Act of 1832, 2 & 3 William IV. c. 
88, section 11, it is (no doubt) enacted that “ the city 
of Limerick, the city of Waterford, the borough of 
Belfast, and the University of Dublin 6 shall each re- 
spectively return one member to serve in such future 
Parliament, in addition to the member which each of 
the said places is now by law entitled to return.” But 
by sect. 70 it is provided “that in addition to the 


persons now qualified to vote at the election of a mem- 
ber to serve in Parliament for the University of Dub- 
lin, 6 every person being of the age of twenty-one years, 
who has obtained, or hereafter shall obtain, the degree 
of Master of Arts, or any higher degree, &c., or a 
Scholarship or Fellowship in the said University, shall 
be entitled to vote for the election of a member or 
members to serve in any future Parliament for the said 
University,” &c. By the University of Dublin in this 
context Trinity College must also be meant, since 
Scholarships and Fellowships belong to the College, and 
not to the University proper. 

The Act of Settlement, too, speaks of the lands of 
the University, meaning obviously the lands of Trinity 
College, Dublin. The corporation of the College was at 
that time the corporation of the University. There 
was no other corporation but that of the College, which, 
in the words of the Letters Patent of James I., was 
declared, and was held to be, a University, “sit et 
habeatur universitas.” 

There is nothing in this view, I think, opposed to 
the opinion of the late Mr. Blackburne, Vice-Chancel- 
lor of the University. 46 He said : — < 

“ It is now, for any practical purpose, not neces- 
sary to inquire whether the University was a corpo- 
rate body before the late Charter. But I may ob- 
serve that through the agency of the Chancellor, or 
the Vice-Chancellor, and other proper officers, for 
whose perpetual appointment the Crown made ample 
provision, the power to grant degrees was insured 
to continue for all time. So, and in like manner, 
the succession of members of the Senate was to be 
for ever supplied out of the members of another body 
expressly incorporated.” 11 

Mr. Blackburne thus gives no positive opinion on the 
question. Nor is the view I have expressed opposed, 
in my opinion, to the fundamental idea of College and 
University. The Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge are in some respects anomalous bodies, differ- 
ing 16 in constitution from nearly all, if not all, other 
ancient Universities. 

In The Attorney-General v. Lady Dozening and 
others (Wilmot’s Ca. and Op. 14), Lord Chief Justice 
Wilmot says : — 

“ And, indeed, I think Universities and Colleges are 
within the proper and genuine sense and meaning of 
the words ‘Schools of learning.’ 16 The places where 
the public exercises are performed are called the schools. 
An University is a great school, incorporated to in- 
struct, by their Professors and regular exercises, all 
who come to study there, and by degrees to give their 
students rank and credit in the republic of letters, and 
which are qualifications for lucrative offices and em- 
ployments in life. It is a public school of divinity, 
physic, law, and all arts and sciences. And colleges are 
schools of learning, furnishing scholars for the univer- 
sal school, which is a combination of all those schools ; 
and in any other view than as schools of learning they 
are as useless to society as monasteries ; and, therefore, 
I think they are not only within the equity of the Act, 
but within the words of it. And I consider this devise 
as made for the further augmenting of the University ; 
and for that reason the University, in its corporate 
capacity, is very properly made a relator in this in- 
formation being materially and essentially interested 
in the benefaction. For though the University is not 
a corporation of Colleges, but of matriculated members, 
and all colleges are separate corporations, yet these col- 
leges attract and furnish the members to be matricu- 
lated, and every new college enlarges the universal 
school, and by increasing the number of scholars adds 
weight, dignity, and strength to the University.” 


£ Tinted in capital letters. 

are printed in ordinary type. 


i capital letters, applies also to 


1 [In the printed copy of the Judgment, the words “ academi® privilegiis ornavit ” an 
In the volume from which the quotation is made (Coll. Slat., vol. i., page 30), the wo 
As to these words, see pages 33, 34, and 51. 52,] 

2 Coll. Slat., yol. i., p. 30. 

3 [What is said in several preceding footnotes as to the printing of certain words 
these words, “ graduumque collationes definiant et concludant.”] 

4 [See page 52, footnote 5]. 

5 [See the preceding footnote]. 

6 [In the printed copy of the judgment, the words “ one for the University of Trinity College ” 

’ Coll. Slat., vol. i., p. 315. 

6 [In the printed copy of the Judgment, the words “ the University of Dublin ” are printed in italics.] 

’ [What is said in the preceding footnote applies to these words : “ for the University of Dublin ” also. And the 
remark applies to the words : or a Scholarship or Fellowship in the said University.”] 

10 [See pages 34, 35, of this pamphlet.] 

11 Coll. Stat., vol. ii., p. 145. 

11 [In the printed copy of the Judgment, the word “ differing ” is printed in italics.l 
13 In the Statute, 43 Eliz., c. 4, s. 1. 


s printed in italics.] 
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Dooumbhts, 

VI. 


Generally speaking, a University and College are one 
body. The Universities of Bologna and Paris are both 
teaching Universities, and Trinity College in .this re- 
spect appears to have resembled them. 

We now come to the Letters Patent of the Queen (21 
Viet., July 24th, 1857). In them we find the following 
recitals : — 

“ Whereas we are informed that the Senate or con- 
gregation of the University of Dublin, consisting of the 
Chancellor or Vice-Chancellor, Doctors in the. several 
faculties and Masters of Arts in the said University, 
has heretofore for the last two hundred years and up- 
wards been governed by certain rules or statutes en- 
titled 1 Regulae seu Consuetudines Universitatis Dub- 
liniensis pro solenniore graduum collatone.’ 1 And 
whereas our right trusty and right entirely beloved 
Counsellor, John George Archbishop of Armagh, Pri- 
mate of all Ireland, Chancellor of the said University ; 
our right trusty and well-beloved Counsellor, Francis 
Blackbume, Doctor of Laws, Vice-Chancellor of the 
6aid University ; and our trusty and well-beloved the 
Provost and Senior Fellows of the College of the Holy 
and Undivided Trinity, near Dublin, have humbly re- 
presented unto us that the said rules or statutes have, 
by lapse of time, become in many respects obsolete and 
unsuited to the present state of the said University and 
College, and doubts have been raised as to whether the 
Provost and Senior Fellows of the said College have 
power to alter and amend the same ; and the said 
Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, Provost and Senior Fel- 
lows have therefore humbly supplicated us to remove 
the said doubts, and to grant unto the Provost and 
Senior Fellows of the said College, and also unto the 
Senate or Congregation of the said University, such 
further powers as will enable them to revise, alter, or 
repeal the said rules and usages relating to the con- 
ferring of degrees by the said University, and to enact 
other rules or regulations for the same purpose, to be 
binding and obligatory on all members of the Univer- 
sity.” 2 

Then the granting part of the Letters Patent is as 
follows : — 

“ We are graciously pleased to accede to their request. 
Know ye, therefore, that we, of our special grace, cer- 
tain knowledge, and mere motion, by and with the 
advice and consent of our right trusty and well-beloved 
cousin and counsellor, George William Frederick Earl 
of Carlisle, our Lieutenant-General, and General Go- 
vernor of Ireland, do, by these presents, for us, our 
heirs and successors, enact and confirm to the Provost 
and Senior Fellows of the College of the Holy arid Un- 
divided Trinity aforesaid, and unto the Chancellor or 
Vice-Chancellor, Doctors and Masters of the said Uni- 
versity, all such powers, rights, and privileges, as by 
the Charters and Statutes of our royal predecessors to 
the Provost, Fellows, and Scholars of the College of the 
Holy and Undivided Trinity aforesaid, or to the Uni- 
versity of Dublin aforesaid, have heretofore been given, 
granted or by usage and prescription possessed, with- 
out any alteration or diminution whatever as herein 
provided. 

“ And it is our will and pleasure that the Provost 
and Senior Fellows of our said College of the Holy and 
Undivided Trinity shall have power, if they shall 
think fit, to alter, amend, and repeal all laws, rules, 
or bye-laws heretofore existing, for the more solemn con- 
f erring of Degrees by the Senate of the University afore- 
said, and to make, enact, and enforce, from time to 
time, such additional laws, rules, and bye-laws, to alter 
or vary the same for the like purpose as to them shall 
seem fit. Provided always that no such new laws, 
rules, or bye-laws, or emendations or alterations of such 
existing laws, rules, or bye-laws, shall be of force or 
binding upon the said University until they shall have 
received the sanction of the Senate of the same in con- 
gregation lawfully assembled. ”3 

No law is to be proposed except by the Board. Then, 
the constitution, powers, and privileges of the Senate 
are defined and determined, and to carry out the ob- 
jects in view the Senate is incorporated in these 
words : — 

And our will and pleasure further is, that the 
Senate* of the said University shall be, and continue 


to be, a body corporate, and have a common seal, and 
shall have power under the said seal to do all such acts 
as may be lawful for them to do (in conformity with 
the laws and statutes of the realm, and with the 
Charter and Statutes of the College of the Holy and 
Undivided Trinity, and with the Statutes, Laws, and 
Bye-Laws made or to be made in pursuance of these 
our Royal Letters) under the name, style and title of 
the Chancellor, Doctors, and Masters of the University 
of Dublin. 

“ It shall be further lawful for the said Chancellor, 
Doctors, and Masters to apply the funds which may or 
shall belong to the said University Senate for the pro- 
motion of useful learning in the said University, sub- 
ject to such regulations as the Provost and senior Fel- 
lows of our said College shall approve of or subscribe. 

“ And it shall be lawful for the said Chancellor, 
Doctors, and Masters of the said University, in their 
corporate capacity as aforesaid, to have, hold, acquire 
and receive such lands, manors, tenements, or other 
property, real or personal, as may from the date of 
these presents be given or bequeathed unto them, by 
any person whatsoever, for the encouragement of learn- 
ing in the said University. Provided also that such 
gift or bequest does not impose any condition or obli- 
gation inconsistent with the Statutes of the University 
in force at the time of such gift or bequest, or inconsis- 
tent with the Charters and Statutes of the College of 
the Holy and Undivided Trinity, near Dublin. ”6 

It is on these Letters Patent and the incorporation 
therein contained of the Chancellor, Doctors, and 
Masters, that the claim of the Senate, who are the de- 
fendants, depends. In my opinion, that is not the 
incorporation of the University of Dublin, but of its 
Senate merely. 

By another Charter of the same reign another Uni- 
versity, the Queen’s University, has been incorporated. 
The second Charter of the Queen’s University (I have 
not the first one at hand) is in these words : — 

“ We do will, order, .... and found a University, 
which shall be one body politic and corporate by the 
name of the Queen’s University in Ireland.” .... 
“ And we do further will and order that the said body 
politic and corporate shall consist of a Chancellor, 
Senators, Secretary, Professors, Graduates, and 
Students.” 


Thus we find a Charter of the same reign, dated a few 
years after the Charter incorporating the Senate, by 
which a University was incorporated, consisting of a 
Chancellor, Senators, a Secretary, Graduates, and 
Students, and in it the persons precisely defined and 
described of which the University is to consist. This 
is not an accidental circumstance. The advisers of 
Queen Victoria knew how to incorporate a University 
when they meant to do so. 

There is, however, another body, viz., the Council, 
which was established by Letters Patent of 38 Viet. 6 
(November 4, 1874), and to which it is said the will 
of Mr. Reid refers when he speaks of the “Board.” I 
need not allude in detail to its constitution : suffice it 
to say, it is nowhere called the Board in any official 
instrument. The contest here is between the College 
and the Senate. 

There are, therefore, two bodies in existence, to either 
of which the designation of Corporation of the Univer- 
sity of Dublin may refer, and to one or other of which 
it must refer, not with strict accuracy in either case, 
perhaps, but sufficiently clearly to enable a gift to take 
effect in favour of whichever is in fact meant. If the 
gift had been to the “ Senate ” or to the Chancellors, 
Doctors, and Masters, there would have been no ques- 
tion, since whatever belief one might have had of the 
intention of the testator, the body would have been un- 
mistakably defined. 

There is, of course, no reported case in point: 
Mostyn v. Mostyn, 5 H.L.C., 155; Stringer v. Gar- 
diner, 27 Beav. 35, 4 De Gex and J. 468, are cases of 
gifts to known individuals where there is some inaccu- 
racy in the name and the description connected with it. 
Nor have Ellis v. Houston, 10 Ch. Div. 236, or Holmes 
v. Custa/nce, 12 Ves. 279, any intimate bearing upon it. 


1 [An obvious misprint for “ collations ”1. 

5 Goll. Slat., vol. ii., pp. 135, 136. 

3 CoU. Stal., vol. ii., pp. 135-137. 

* ]j?j 'thfi ™rJf^ C0 ? y .. O i * he tlle word Senate is printed in italics. In the volume from which the r 

s quoted, the word is printed in ordmarv tvno 1 
5 Coll. Slat., vol. ii., pp. 142-145. F J 
0 Coll. Stat., vol. ii., p. 372. 
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APPENDIX TO FINAL REPORT. 


Kilvert’s Trusts, L. R. Ch. 171, comes perhaps nearer 
to the present case than any of those which were cited. 
In that case a testatrix by a will made in 1868 gave a 
legacy to the “ treasurer for the time being of the fund 
for the relief of the widows and orphans of the clergy 
of the diocese of Worcester, to be applied by him in the 
benefit of the charity.” Two societies made a claim — 
one had been founded in 1777 for the relief of the 
widows and orphans of the clergy of the diocese, at 
which time the diocese comprised only the Archdeaconry 
of Worcester. In 1837 the Archdeaconry of Coventry 
was added to the diocese, and in 1848 the Worcester 
Society altered its title so as to show that its operations 
were restricted to the Archdeaconry of Worcester. The 
other Society had been founded in 1877 for the relief 
of widows and orphans of clergy in the Archdeaconry 
of Coventry. The father of the testatrix had been a 
subscriber to the Worcester Society till his death in 
1817. His widow had continued the subscription till 
her death in 1860, and the testatrix had continued it 
from that time at an increased rate ; but it did not 
appear that the testatrix or any of her family had 
subscribed to the Coventry Society ; it was held by 
Vice-Chancellor Malins that the gift was to be treated 
as a gift to an object, not to a particular society, but 
must be apportioned between the two societies. But 
the Court of Appeal held that the gift was a gift to a 
particular society, with a slight inaccuracy of descrip- 
tion, and that the Worcester Society was solely entitled. 
Lord Justice James said: — 

“ Parol evidence is admissible to show which of the 
two was meant. Evidence has always been admitted to 
show which of two societies the testator knew, and to 
which of them he subscribed. Such evidence is admis- 
sible to remove an ambiguity, if there has been suffi- 
cient ground laid to raise an ambiguity, and I am 
assuming against the appellant that the Coventry 
Society have raised an ambiguity. The fund must, in 
my opinion, be paid to the treasurer of the Worcester 
Society.” 

Lord Justice Mellish: — “I am of the same opinion. 
The language of the bequest shows that the testatrix 
had some particular society in her mind, and the ques- 
tion is, What Society? There is no difference between 
the course to be adopted here and in any other case 
of finding who answers the description given in a will 
of a legatee. If there was no society answering the 
description sufficiently to enable it to claim the legacy, 
it might be that the Court would carry the gift into 
effect as a gift for the relief of the widows and orphans 
of the clergy of the diocese. Here, however, I think 
it clear that the appellants come near enough to the 
description to be entitled to the legacy, if there was no 
other society to compete with them. There is a de- 
scription of the society by its old name ; that name 
has been changed, but that object is precisely the same 
as at first, and the old name is wholly inapplicable 
to it. Then, assuming another society to come near 
enough to the description to have ground for a claim, 
parol evidence is admissable to remove the ambiguity, 
and the evidence given is decisive.” 

This, in short, is a case of latent ambiguity, and in 
such cases the rule is (when the fact of ambiguity is 
shown) first to see whether the other words of the will 
afford grounds sufficient to enable us to decide between 
the two conflicting bodies, and if not, then to admit 
extrinsic evidence. 

The extrinsic evidence in the case, or rather the ex- 
trinsic facts admitted without proof, are all the one 
way. 

The testator had left the College and University long 
before the Senate was incorporated or the Council 
heard of. I ; t was to Trinity College, and its University 
of Dublin inseparably and indistinguishably blended 
with it, that he owed his training and his degree. 

But in the words of the will itself are to be found 
indications which leave to my mind no doubt as to 
what his intention was. 

He uses the words University and College as loosely 
as the Legislature and the Crown use them. 

First he bequeaths all the books which he may die 
possessed of “ to the Librarian for the time being of the 
University of Dublin.” 

There is no Librarian of the University of Dublin or 
of the Senate of the University of Dublin. There is a 
Librarian of Trinity College, Dublin. 


Secondly, the testator bequeaths his shares or stock 
in the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Co., &c., to 
his trustees for the purpose of paying the same to the 
Corporation of the University of Dublin, to endow in 
the said University a Professorship of Pena* Legisla- 
tion, provided that it shall be lawful for the Board) 
of the University to assign any other duties which they 
may consider proper to be performed by said Professors 
so as to make the study of Penal Legislation a regular 
branch of instruction in the Law School of the Univer- 
sity. And I empower the said Board to award prizes 
annually for proficiency in the said branch of legal 
science, &c. 

The word Board has a well-defined meaning in 
Trinity College. It means the Provost and Senior Fel- 
lows. 

It was contended by Mr. Twigg, on behalf of the 
defendants, that the word is synonymous with Council. 
In my opinion the testator did not mean to designate 
a body which was not constituted till long after his 
connexion with Trinity College ceased, and his use of 
the words “Board of the University” affords a key to 
what he meant by the Corporation of the University of 
Dublin. 

Thirdly, the testator bequeaths his three Per Cent. 
Consolidated Bank Annuities to the Corporation of the 
University of Dublin “to found in Trinity College, 
Dublin, additional Sizarships or Exhibitions in the 
nature of Sizarships, not to exceed five in number, open 
only to students of limited means, natives of the County 
of Kerry, who, having failed, to obtain the ordinary 
Sizarship of the College, may be deemed to have shown 
sufficient merit : such Exhibitions to be held on condi- 
tions similar in all respects to those upon which ordi- 
nary Sizarships are held in the said College, and not 
to preclude such Exhibitioners from obtaining any 
other Exhibitions or Prizes to which an ordinary Sizar 
would be eligible ; and the Board of the said Univer- 
sity shall determine the annual stipend to be allowed to 
each such Exhibitioner, or the privileges in lieu of such 
stipend, in such a way as to place him with respect to 
exemption from fees, free commons, and free rooms, on 
a footing similar to that of ordinary Sizars.” 

What Board ? Plainly the Board of the same Body — 
the same Corporation to which he made the bequest, 
“ and I empower the said Board to apply the residue of 
such income (if any) in such manner as they may 
think best calculated to encourage superior education in 
the said .county, as, for instance, by assigning from 
time to time stipends, to such schoolmasters as may 
distinguish themselves in preparing students for the 
said University, such stipends to be given on condition 
that such master or masters shall undertake to prepare, 
free of expense, as day scholars, a certain number of 
boys of limited means for the Sizarship Examinations 
of the University, or in such other way as to the said 
Board may seem most effectual and expedient for the 
promotion of superior education in the said county.” 

There are no Sizarships in the University ; they are 
in the College. There are no such Examinations as 
Sizarship Examinations of the University. They are 
held in and by Trinity College. 

In my opinion, treating the question as one of in- 
tention, the testator has clearly shown on the face of 
the will itself that what he meant by the Corporation of 
the University of Dublin was the Corporation of Trinity 
College. 

I am bound to give effect to that intention unless it 
is encountered by some rule of law. 

I have already shown at, I fear, too great length, 
that the phrase “ Corporation of the University of 
Dublin ” has no such defined meaning as in a case like 
the present, excluding all inquiry as to particular In- 
tention ; and I have therefore no hesitation in pro- 
nouncing a decree for the plaintiffs. 


APPENDIX II. 

Sir Joseph Napier’s Explanation of the Distinc- 
tion between Trinity College and the University 
of Dublin. 

It is clear from some expressions 2 in the Master of 
the Rolls’ judgment, reprinted in the preceding Appen- 
dix, that the attention of that learned Judge had not 
been called to the erudite legal dissertation of Sir 
Joseph Napier on the relation between Trinity College 
and the University of Dublin. 


1 [In the printed report of the judgment, the word Board is printed in italics. 1 
1 See ante, page 48, footnote 1. 

G 2 
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A number of passages from this dissertation were 
Doodkbots, quoted by me in the first of the two papers reprinted 

- 1 in this pamphlet.l The matter is of sufficient interest 

to justify the repetition of them here, so that Sir 
Joseph Napier’s view of this branch of the case may be 
presented throughout in his own words, and consecu- 
tively. It will, I think, be generally recognised that 
his exposition of the phrase Mater Universitatis is not 
only the most satisfactory exposition of the phrase, but 
the only really satisfactory explanation of it, that has 
as yet been given. 

To keep clear of what I have from the outset desig- 
nated as a lawyers’ question, pure and simple, with 
which I am not in any way concerned, 2 — the question, 
namely, whether the University of Dublin, in addition 
to being a distinct body from Trinity College, is, more- 
over, a distinct legal Corporation,— I have omitted from 
Sir Joseph Napier’s statement everything put forward 
by him in support of his view that, from the beginning, 
the University, as distinct from the College, was a 
legally “ incorporate ” body. 

Sir Joseph Napier’s exposition of the sense in which 
Trinity College was called, in its first Charter by which 
it was founded by Queen Elizabeth in 1592, Mater Uni- 
versitatis, is as follows : — 

“ This Charter [the Charter of 34 Elizabeth, a.d. 
1592] consists of two parts — one relating to the College, 
designed to be (as described therein) ‘ Mater Universi- 
tatis,’ for the education, institution, and instruction of 
youths and students in arts and faculties ; the other 
relating to the University that was to be brought into 
existence. 

“ The former provides an eleemosynary foundation 
for the support and habitation of a Provost, Fellows, 
and Scholars (whom it names), and their successors, 
and it constitutes these a body politic and corporate. 
It gives power to the Provost and majority of the Fel- 
lows to make laws for the government of the Col- 
lege. . . . 

“ The latter part of the Charter confers on the 
studiosi of the College the privilege of obtaining De- 
grees of Bachelor, Master, and Doctor, ‘ juxta tempus 
ldoneum ’ in all the arts and faculties. It gives j power 
to the Provost and major part of the Fellows to pre- 
scribe the preliminary acts and scholastic exercises ; to 
appoint 1 omnes personas pro hujusmodi rebus melius 
promovendis,’ whether Vice-Chancellor, Proctor, or 
Proctors ; and to elect the Chancellor, except the first, 
who is named in the Charter as having been appointed 
by the Queen. . . . 

“ The designation of ‘ mater Universitatis ’ was ap- 
propriate, as well because the studiosi, who were to be 
admitted to take Degrees, were to be supplied by the 
College, as because the prescribing of the preliminaries 
and conditions of graduation, the appointment of Uni- 
versity officers (except the first Chancellor), and the 
making of regulations for conferring Degrees, were 
confided to the governing body of the College. 


“ Although the actual creation of the University 
was, under the provisions of the Charter of Elizabeth, 
only affected by the instrumentality of the College, it 
does not follow that "the University is not to be con- 
sidered as having been founded by the Queen herself. 
What was done in pursuance of the Charter .jvas done 
by the Queen’s authority, and is deemed in law to 
have been done by herself. . . . 

“ The distinction between the founding of the Col- 
lege and the founding of the University should be 
clearly understood. There were available means of 
completing the foundation of the College at once and 
directly ; but the case was different as to the Univer- 
sity ; for although in legal intendment it was founded 
by the Charter, it had afterwards to be brought forth 
by the College as its ‘ mater.’ 

“ The power given to the Provost and Fellows, with 
reference to the conferring of Degrees, sufficiently im- 
plied a power to make . . regulations . . suit- 
able to the purpose for which the express power was 
given. These were made, and were entitled 1 Consuetu- 
dines seu Regulte Universitatis Dublinensis, pro solen- 
niore graduum collatione.’ . . . 

“ The Charter of King Charles I. is dated a.d. 1637. 
It is important to bear in mind how matters stood at 
the time when this Charter was granted. 

“ The ‘ Universitas ’ designed by the Charter of Eliza- 
beth had been constituted by the Provost and Fellows 
of the College in pursuance of its provisions . . 

“ A period of gestation (if I might say so) had been 
required before the ^University could thus have been 
brought to the birth. . . . But after the holding of 
Commencements^ (which first took place a.d. 1600, 
‘juxta tempus idoneum,’ i. e. , seven years after the 
foundation of the College 4 ), the University was 
brought to the birth, and thenceforth it was distinct 
from, although dependent on, its ‘mater,’ the Col- 
lege. . . . 

“ The Chancellor, who had been described in the 
Charter of Elizabeth as Chancellor of the College (at a 
time when the University existed only in intendment 
and consideration of law), is designated in the Charter 
of King Charles I. as Chancellor ‘ Academia^ sive Uni- 
versitatis predict®’ . . . 

“ The University is not the less a distinct body be- 
cause the College supplies the studiosi whom it pre- 
pares for their first degree in Arts, and for availing 
themselves of the teaching of the Professors of the Uni- 
versity, to qualify them for the higher degrees. It 
would be strange, if not absurd, to have designated the 
College as ‘ mater Universitatis,’ if the University was 
not to be regarded as distinct from the College ; 6 but 
it may have been truly said [as was said in this Charter 
of Charles I.] that Queen Elizabeth founded and en- 
dowed the College, ‘ et Academic privilegiis orna- 
vit.’ ”7 


1 See ante, pages 33-35. 

2 See ante, page 35. 

3 To take the final degree in any University Faculty, — that is to say, the degree of Master of Arts, or that of Doctor 
of Theology, Medicine, or other Faculty in which the Degree of Doctor is conferred — is spoken of as “ commencing ” in that 
Faculty, the graduate being thus certified by his University as qualified to act as Teacher or Doctor. 

The public meeting of the University at which those degrees were conferred came then to be called “ Commencements.” 

In the “ Formulas Supplioationum ” used at the conferring of Degrees in the University of Dublin, the expression, “ ad 
incipiendum in artibus,” “ ad incipiendum in theologia,” “ ad incipicndum in utroque jure,” “ ad incipiendum in medicine,” 
“ ad incipiendum in musica,” are used in the case of Masters of Arts, and in that of Doctors in the other Faculties. For 
the lower Degree of Bachelor, in each instance, the expression used is “ ad respondendum qurestioni in artibus,” or “ in 
theologia,” or “ in utroque jure,” and so on. 

As to all this, see the numerous references under the word Inception in the index to the Rev. Mr. Rashdall’s valu- 
able work. The Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages. 

Bee also Dr. Reeves’ Note on the word “ Commencements ” in the two volumes of The Catalogue o f Graduates of the 
University of Dublin, frequently referred to throughout this pamphlet. In each volume Dr. Reeves’ Note will be found 
immediately prefixed to the Catalogue. 

■* Dr. Stubbs, in his History of the University of Dublin, mentions that the first public Commencements were held on 
Shrove Tuesday, 1600-1. 

Degrees, such as that of Bachelor of Arts, below the Degree of Master of Arts, or of Doctor of Theology or of any 
other Faculty, must, of course, have been conferred before that date. 

3 It can hardly be necessary to point out that “ Academia ” is a recognised term for a University. 

In Letters Patent of 1 George III., a.d. 1761, in which the University of Oxford is described as “ celeberrima Academia 
Oxoniensis,” the University of Dublin is described as “ Academia illustrissima Dubliniensis.” 

Again, in the letter from the Holy See to the Bishops of Ireland, dated 9th October, 1847, the establishment of a 
Catholic University in Ireland is recommended in the following terms : — 

“ Opportunum Sacra Congregatio fore duceret, si, collatis viribus, Catholicam academiam, ad illius instar qua; per Belgii 
Antistitcs in civitate Lovaniensi fundata est, in Hibernia quoque erigendam Episcopi curarent.” 

3 See ante, pages31-32. 

7 I quote from the reprint of Sir Joseph Napier’s Opinion, prefixed to the second volume of the “ Catalogue of Gradu- 
ates of the University of Dublin,” published in 1896, and more than once referred to throughout this pamphlet. 
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APPENDIX III. 

The “ Statement of Claim ” in the Case before the 
Master of the Rolls. 


One of the curious statements by which it was sought 
to lead the public to believe that the Master of the 
Rolls had judicially decided 

That Trinity College is the University of Dublin in 
every particular, and that the University of Dublin 
is Trinity College, 


was that “the pleadings” in the suit in which 
the alleged decision was given, disclose that 
the Corporation of Trinity College,— that is to 
say, the Provost, Fellows, and Scholars of Trinity Col- 
lege, in whose favour the case was decided — had claimed 
the money “ as being the University." 

I am very unwilling indeed to introduce any new 
matter at this stage. But in connection with the state- 
ment quoted, I may venture to point out that the 
“ Trinity College” which had a place in the suit before 
the Master of the Rolls, was neither (1) the collection 
■of collegiate buildings known to the public as Trinity 
•College, nor (2) the collection of individuals engaged 
in the work of education there, comprising the Pro- 
vost, the Senior and Junior Fellows, the Professors, 
the Scholars, and the hundreds of other graduates and 
undergraduates who make up the collegiate body known 
as Trinity College. It was a very much more restricted 
body. It was simply the Corporation of Trinity Col- 
lege, which consists of the “Provost, Fellows, and 
Scholars” of the College, alone. 

I need not comment on the wild extravagance of the 
suggestion that it was decided by the Master of the 
Rolls that this restricted body “is the University of 
Dublin ” — or that this restricted body itself ever put 
forward the ridiculous claim that it was the University 
— to the exclusion, necessarily, of the Chancellor and 
Vice-Chancellor of the University, to say nothing of 
the hundfeds and thousands of the graduates of the 
University who are members of the University Senate.* 

What I have here to deal with is the altogether un- 


justifiable statement that this claim was, as a matter 
•of fact, put forward by the Provost, Fellows, and 
Scholars of the College in a particular document which 
is definitely named. The statement made is — 


As the pleadings disclose, the plaintiffs [the 
plaintiffs were “ the Provost, Fellows, and Scholars ” 
of Trinity College] claimed the money, as being the 
University. 


Now, as I have elsewhere stated, I 2 “ the pleadings ” 
in the case are simply two documents, an officially 
•certified copy of each of which I have obtained from 
the Record and Writ Office at the Four Courts. 

One of the two was a document put in by the plain- 
tiffs : it is technically designated the “statement of 
•claim.” With the other document the plaintiffs had 
nothing to do : it was put in by the defendants, and is 
technically designated the Defence. 

Only the “ statement of claim,” then, is in question' 
here. 

In reference to the allegation that 


being no such body, strictly speaking, as ‘ the Board documents, 
of the University,’ the words ‘ Board of the Univer- VI. 

sity, in the will must be taken to refer to the Board — 
of Trinity College — this being the only body called or 
known as ‘ the Board,’ 1 either in the College or Uni- 
. versity .’ 3 

In my paper I contented myself with presenting, in 
proof of the accuracy of what I thus said, a summary 
of those paragraphs of the “ statement of claim ” in 
which there was any reference to either the College or 
the University . 4 

As I now have the opportunity of doing so, I tran- 
scribe the paragraphs in extenso. 

They are the 4tli, which is merely introductory, the 
6th, 7th, 10th, Uth, 12th, and 13th paragraphs of the 
“statement of claim,” and are as follows: — 

Paragraph 4. 

The bequest in the said will contained, of all the Tes- 
tator’s shares or stock in the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway Company and in the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Railway Company, is hereinafter for the 
sake of convenience retorted to as the second Bequest ; 
and the bequest of all the Testator’s funds in 3 per 
cent. Consolidated Bank Annuities is hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the third Bequest. 

Paragraph 6. 

As to the 2nd Bequest, the Plaintiffs show that there 
is no such body, strictly speaking, as the Board of the 
University. The Defendants, the Senate of the Univer- 
sity, have been incorporated by Letters Patent, dated 
the 24th July, 1857, under the Title of the Chancellor, 

Doctors, and Masters of the University of Dublin, and, 
as such Corporation, are by the said Letters Patent 
empowered to hold and acquire such property, real and 
personal, as may be given or bequeathed to them : up 
to the present the said Defendants have not acquired 
nor do they now hold any property. 

Paragraph 7. 

As to the 3rd Bequest, the Plaintiffs show that 
Trinity College, Dublin, is the only College in the Uni- 
versity, and is incorporated by the Letters Patent or 
Charter of the 34th year of Queen Elizabeth, which 
was confirmed by the Letters Patent or Charter of the 
13th Charles I., under the name of the Provost, Fel- 
lows, and Scholars of the College of the Holy and Un- 
divided Trinity of Queen Elizabeth, near Dublin, who 
are the Plaintiffs in this action. The Provost and 
Senior Fellows of the said College are by the said 
Charter and the said Statutes of the College, consti- 
tuted the Governing Body of the College, and are known 
as the Board of Trinity College, Dublin. There is no 
other Body called or known as the Board either in the 
College or University. 

Paragraph 10. 


As the pleadings disclose, the plaintiffs claimed 
the money, as being the University — 

I made, in my paper in the March number of the I. 23. 
Record, the following statement: — 

Trinity College did not, as alleged, claim the be- 
quest on the ground that the College was a Univer- 
sity. It has, as we have seen, been publicly stated, 
not only that this claim was made, but that the claim 
is disclosed in the pleadings. 

The statement is wholly incorrect. No such claim 
was made. No such claim, therefore, is disclosed in 
the pleadings. On the contrary, the statement of 
claim distinguishes clearly between the College and 
the University throughout. 

The claim made by the College, as the ‘ statement 
of claim ’ itself shows, was not that Trinity College 
is the University of Dublin, or that the Board of 
Trinity College is the Board of the University. As 
set out in the pleadings, the claim was, that there 


The Testator, who was born in the County of Kerry, 
was educated in Trinity College, Dublin, where he took 
the Degree of Master of Arts, and was afterwards called 
to the Irish Bar. He went to Bombay in the year 1853, 
after which period he never returned to Ireland: 

Paragraph 11. 

All the endowments, estates, and property by which 
the University of Dublin is sustained, including all 
endowments for special purposes, are vested in the 
Plaintiffs and managed, by' the Board of Trinity Col- 
lege. 

The appointment and election of the Professors in 
the University was also vested in the said Board, up 
to the time when the Council was constituted by the 
Letters Patent of the 4th day of November, 1874. By 
these Letters Patent the nomination to all Professor- 
ships, with certain specified exceptions, is now vested 


1 The Senate, as we have seen (see page 35), is a corporation. It is incorporated under the name, style, and title, of 
The Chancellor, Doctors, and Masters of the University of Dublin. 

2 See page 39, footnote 1. 

3 See ante, pages 40, 41 . 

* See ante, page 41. 
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Documents, ' n Council, subject to the approval of the Boardl 
VI. ’ and since the constitution of the said Council any pro- 
— posed alterations in the rules and regulations respecting 
any studies, lectures, or examinations (not connected 
with the Divinity School) and also any proposed altera- 
tions in the rules and regulations respecting the qualifi- 
cations, duties and tenure of office of any Professor (not 
connected with the Divinity School), require the ap- 
proval both of the Board and of the Council. No new 
Professorship can now be created or founded by the 
Board without the sanction of the Council. 


Paragraph 12. 

The Council consists of the Provost, or, in his ab- 
sence, the Vice-Provost of Trinity College, and sixteen 
other members elected out of the members of the Senate 


of the University, as provided by the said last-men- 
tioned Letters Patent. 2 

Paragraph 13. 

The Board of Trinity College elect to all the existing 
Sizarships after the usual examination of candidates. 

Thus it may be seen that there is not, from beginning 
to end of “ the pleadings,” a vestige of foundation for 
the statement which has been formally and publicly 
made, namely, that “ the pleadings disclose ” that the 
plaintiffs,— the Provost, Fellows, and Scholars of 
Trinity College, — claimed the money, “ as being the 
University." 

I must confess that I am altogether at a loss to un- 
derstand why it is that, in view of my exposure of the 
groundlessness of that statement, it has not, long before 
this, been publicly and unequivocally withdrawn. 


... 16 was not, of course, in any way necessary for the purposes of the suit before the Court to go further into the ex- 
^ m th ° ■ s ‘ ate, " ent of = Ia > m - But >t may be of general interest to state here, by quotation from 

Trinity College £ 1874. Pre ° 1Se Whl ° h the a PP omt ment of Professors was taken out of the handf of the Board of 

The Letters Patent provides as follows : — 

claim ? £ “* “ -f 

of Mm ? ty h Sl5‘g“‘ i “ “““ b “ ‘° hi ' 0t *° lh “ °* tl10 Prorat “O' 1 Selli “ T,U ™ [«■*» “ *° of th. Board 

not, t“. ““ *» ,U *** B 

^The provision in tho Letters Patent is that, of the 16 members to be elected to the Council— 
versify™ ^ t0 by th * FeU °"' 8 0/ °“ r ““ CoUege ’ out of the Membera ol the Senate of our said Uni. 

Four are 1 to be elected out of the said Senate, by the Junior Fellows ’ ; 

Four are ‘ to be elected out of the said Senate, by the Professors who are not Fellows ’ • and 

Four are to be elected out of the said Senate, by those Members of the said Senate who have not voted, 
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Pamphlet put in by Gr. Johnstone Stoney, Esq., M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., formerly 
Professor and afterwards Secretary of the Queen’s University in Ireland. 


The Irish University Question. — A Statement by the Annual Committee of the Convocation 
of the Queen’s University in Ireland, drawn up by direction of Convocation. 


[The following Statement was drafted and in type previous to the introduction of the University Education 
(Ireland) Bill. The Committee consider that neither the Bill nor Mr. Gladstone’s speech introducing it 
renders the publication of their Statement unnecessary. 

A brief note as to some of the more important provisions of the Bill will be found in a postscript at page 63.] 


STATEMENT. The main subjects dealt with in that state- Contents 

. tt • ., . , . , , , , , ment are as follows: — A sketch of public edu- 0 f the 

Th. Queen s ■ Univemtj an Iretad ira. tarnded fid from fee jrar 1*1 to Hia St.t.mmt, 

mcoiforated bj ' Roj.1 Oiarta - dated the 3rd day of publication of the statement dhiwing the opinions 
September, I860. It wan estabbshed for the purpose „ f the rations Committees Oat were appointed 
of oonferrmn’ cterrreAs in AiH» MMiifiiw and T.«w nn .1 . .... 11 


of conferring degrees in Arts, Medicine, and Law on to examine the educational wants of the count? the 
the students nf the three Oneen’s CnlWao of Ttolfnaf. _ .a- _ . .1. ... 1 ,n -r • . . • 


tv n . ~ , i" examine cciie euucai/iouai wants 01 tne country : tne 

the students of the three Queens CoHeges of Belfast, action taken by the Legislature in consequence of the 


Cork, and Galway, which had been opened in the expression of those opinions ; the history of the founda- 
latter part of the year 1849. tion of the Queen's College., end the opinions of the 


The object of Parliament in the foundation of the leading statesmen of the period, including Sir James 
Colleges and the University was to advance learning Graham, Sir Thomas Wyse, the late Sir Robert Peel, 
amongst all classes of Her Majesty’s subjects in Ire- Lord Palmerston and Mr. Sheil. It shows the success 


land upon equal terms, and incidentally to promote that had attenlded National Education both 


peace and friendship amongst them. 


school and university up to that time, and that there 


When the University had been in operation for were . not valid reasons for changing the policy 


fourteen years, and the Graduates had increased in previously adopted by the Legislature, by introducing 
numbers, an application was made by them to Her sectarianism into the National University system of 
Majesty’s Government for some changes in the Charter f5 ela T; ^ Committee of Convocation fully adopting Adopted 
of the University, and the result was, that the present s * a * eme “*> ^8 to refer to it as a paper which will by the 

dharter of the University was granted which bears repay a careful perusal. Committee 

date the 8th day of October, 1864. By it the Convoca- . After 'the date of the publication of the statement re- Grant of 

tion of the University was established, consisting of ferred to, and apparently as the result of certain the Supplo- 

the Senate, Secretary, Professors, and Registered negotiations that were at the tune pending between mental 
Graduates of two years’ standing. One of the rights bir George Grey, on the part of Her Majesty’s Govern- Charter in 

conferred by the Charter upon Convocation was, “the ™ ent ’ an< \ I ” sl1 ^man Catholic Prelates the 1866. 


conferred by the Charter upon Convocation t 


power of discussing any matter whatsoever relating to Supplemental Charter was granted to the Queen’s Uni- 
the University, and of declaring the opinion of Con- ve rsity in Ireland on the 25bh day of June, 1866 and 


vocation on any such matters.” The first meeting of new members were appointed on the Senate by a S ix new 

Convocation was held on the 12th October, 1866, and Patent dated the 27th day of June, 1866. This Supple- members of 
there have been several meetings since, at the last of septal Charter was accepted by the Senate by a ma- Senate 
which, held on the 11th October, 1872, the following Jonty of two (the majority including all the newly- appointed 
resolution was passed:— appointed members), but it was strongly opposed by at the same 


resolution was passed:— appointed members], but it was strongly opposed by at the same 

, ,, , , „ ... an influential minority of the Senate, and at the first tlme - 

“That it be an instruction to the Annual Committee meeting of the Convocation of the University held a Su PP le - 
to take such steps as they may think best for collecting {gw dms subsequentl ^ largel attended by Gradu- ™ lnlal 
and arranging statistics and facts bearing on the Irish atog ft . om all arts of a resolution hostile to 

University Education Question, and putting the sub- iho charter was adopted without a division. The StfL 
ject in a proper form before Parliament. Senate nevertheless persisted in acting on the Charter, a majority 

, and thereupon proceedings were successfully taken in of two. 

The Annual Committee of Convocation have accord- the Courfc of chancery in Ireland by some of the Gradu- 
mgly adopted the following statement, and have col- ates The practica i Result of these proceedings was to by Con 
lected and printed m the Appendix several documents nullify the Supplemental Charter. vocation 

which appear to them to have an important bearing jf this experiment had been successful the character 
on the question of Irish University Education. of the Q ueen - S University in Ireland would have been stndntoby 

essentially changed. It 'had been founded for the pur- injunction 
Action of the Graduates of the Queen's University on pose of giving degrees to the students who had pursued of Court of 
this Question. regular courses of study in Colleges open to the youth Chancery. 


On the 6th day ot December tooo, ana wnne me fchis <Jbuba tlle Senate would have been enabled to which Sup- 
subject of certain then intended modifications of too flffiliate with the Nationa i University system of the plemental 
system of university education in Irelan , w . , country Denominational Colleges, and also, at their Charter 

suited in what is known as e PP e < -. . discretion, to grant degrees on mere examination with- would 

” ™ b««e tamisMd, a meeling ol »e Orad.i- out * to ^ m.4. 

ates of the University was held in Belfast, at which J b b in the Um- 

a statement was adopted expressing toe opinion of toe Action of the Roman Catholic Prelates of Ireland. versity. 
Graduates on the anticipated changes which were ^ discussion of the 6ubjeot of Irish Education it How the 
then undefined, but were regarded with appre ensio become necessary to recognise and deal with the fact question 
by many. that the objections raised by toe Roman Catholic Pre- has been 

That statement was sent forward to Her Majesty’s lates of Ireland to the existing system of University raised. 


Government, and was subsequently printed with other Education to a great degree created too Question now 
documents relating to National and University Educa- to be submitted to the Legislature, and it is therefore 
tion in Ireland in Parliamentary Paper No. 84 of toe necessary to show the position assumed by them from 
year 1866, and as it may therefore be considered as a time to time in their communications with the Govem- 


year 1866, and as it may therefore be considered as a time to time in their communications with the Govem- 

public document, and as the facts and arguments ment, in relation to their alleged grievances, 

therein put forward will bear repetition, the Committee On the 14th January, 1866, Cardinal 'Cullen wrote Letter of 
of Convocation, instead of repeating' its contents to the Home Secretary, forwarding two letters or me- Cardinal 

in detail have, for toe sake of convenience, reprinted mortals on Primary and University Education, on the Cullen to 

it in the Appendix hereto.* part of toe 29 Archbishops and Bishops in Ireland, tllB Homo 

* See page 63. p ar l. pa “ ar 


it in the Appendix hereto.* 
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b attached. The Committee consider disadvantages and to place them on an eq^l footing Region of 


— - SfuSSrf irmShtopo^ c”~”th. with their fellow-subjects in Lel.nd, he proposed the 

re = «te »s;r 

«. 0 . W reprinted it full? £ E Appendix (see 


? The arguments of the Prelates in that letter appear Eminence says 


February, 1866, it is clear that the Irish Prelates were proposed, 
by no means satisfied with the proposed measure. His Dissatis- 


Endow- to be principally based upon the injustice _to i Roman “Having communicated your reply to those Prelates, p re i a tes. 
ment their Catholics of their University not having a distinct en- j re gj. e j. ^ say that they are all of opinion that the Letter of 
dowment, and they appear to attach little, if any, p T . orn j RPg held out to them in that document are far Cardiual 
weight to an allegation now sometimes put forward in £ rom corresponding to the hope which they had enter- Cullen, 
very high quarters, that certain classes of Irishmen tajned £j ia t the present Government, so liberal and en-Parl.p. 84 
are subject to a civil disability on_ account of their not li<r htened, would have taken some effective step to of 18bb - 
being able to obtain an Irish University degree, tf p f aco them and their flock on a footing of equality with 
trained in a Denominational College. After referring fe j low su bjects of other religious denominations 

to the injustice and inequality involved in leaving regard to education.” — {Pari, paper 84, of the year 
Trinity College, with its immense wealth and influence 18&6 ) 
in Protestant hands and for Protestant Education, 

and in leaving the Queen’s Colleges as they are, largely ^ of the foregoing correspondence was the Public sub. 

subsidized by the State for State Eduction, vrhdeat ntin of the Supplemental Cliarter already men- ® c " pl f n h ^ 
the same time Catholics who are taxed for the support tioried _ The costs of the Chancery proceedings, which 
of the Queen’s Colleges have further to tax themselves successfully resu lted in the defeat of the Supplemental me P, ta , 
for the support of the Catholic University, tne Jrire- (Charter amounted to more than £1,200, and were paid charter, 
lates make the following statement, which coming QU ^. Q f ’ a f unc l amounting to nearly £3,000 raised for 
from the source it does, is most important: t ] le purposes Of the suit by public subscription. 

“Without an eiMowmairt, tie propwal of the Govern- In the end of the jeer 1867, aft« the Mere of the In 186 , 

, , , f i a. i;u], ;c anv substantial benefit Supplemental Cliarter scheme, Archbishop Leahy and the nego- 

oXK uti“iV teTdS". be ob- Bishop Deny were deputed by the Irish WhoHe Arch- a.taf 


™Ze1he ^“n'e SdleerTon the principles of the Lord Mayo “to enter into con^unioetion -ghilto ££ ► 
° - 3 to meet the conscientious Majesty s Government, and to apply, in their name, 


denominational system, so as to meet the conscientious Majesty s wvemmeia, .um .o j “ “ yea: 

ohiections of Catholics, much of the evils and injustice for a Charter and endowment of the Catholic Umver- 

. ^ , • i, r»o ti, 0,11 Ac /.mrmlain will remain unredressed. sitv, as well as for such ulterior concessions as shall 


of which Catholics complain will remain uqredressed. 
These Colleges will continue to be, what they are, a 


sity, as well as for such ulterior concessions as shall 
place the Catholics of Ireland on a footing of perfect 


failure as regards the purpose for which they were equality with their fellow sublets of other denomina- 
oricinallv intended — the* Education principally, though tions, as regards Academical Education. . 

? 1 qj vel v nf Catholics — and a failure costing the After certain negotiations between Lord Mayo on Letter ot 

£M 000 y ner annum ThTy¥ill continue to bold behalf of Her Majesty’s Government and the two Pre- Prelates to 
« to tea- • Lttev, dated tie 31«t Jfatoh, 1868, was wntten M 

to C.£lic to™ ™ to induce them to become by them to Lord M.yo, .to a lengtheued mternew 

rli celled ient children of their own Church ; and they with Lord Malmesbury and Lord Mayo at the Irish lg6g 

SimSuT to be a standing cause of disunion Office, at which they agreed to put their opinions in Parl . 

wl™ +ha Catholic Bishops of Ireland and the writing. This letter is printed in the Appendix at 288i 0 ’ f 

^ not to speak page 72, and the Committee beg to refer to it as show- i 868 . 

S p& an '»ud to the nature of the cl.im, put forward on the part of 

r Catholic University unendowed, and with other uni- the Prelates. 


nur Catholic University unendowed, and with other uni- the Prelates. , , , 

• . ..mTimuTnPTits still hostile to us the proposal of On the 11th May, 1868, Lord Mayo, who, in the Lord 

«■> toist-t': mstuss 

Reolv of Tn the renlv to this memorial, addressed to Cardinal admit, stand in the same position to Roman Catholics 
Home Cullem mlH sTth Januarv, 1866, by Sir George Grey, that Trinity College did to Protestants, wrote to Ardi- 
Secretarv. there is contained -the following passage :- bishop Leahy to inform him that the recommendations 

Pari. p. 84, th 1 contameu -w b c _ . .. contained in the letter of the Prelates could not be 

of year “ With regard to the general question of University erL t e rtaineld. 

1866. Education whatever difference of opinion may exist This letter -will be found in the Appendix at page 75. 

- k- 'ZfrJLSZ tLSE „ .... ... to. 


and the results which have attended tlieir foundation, 
there can be no doubt that those Colleges were estab- 


It does not distinctly appear how far the proposi- Prelates 
tions made by the Prelates, as put forward by them letter to 


lished, and the Queen’s University was subsequently Qn ^ 3 i s t March, 1868, might have been modified, as L>rd . 


founded, with the sincere desire, and the real object jn a subsequent letter from Archbishop Leahy to Lord May°> 

on the part of the Government, of affording to all j £ ay0 dated the 16tli June, 1868 (printed in the Ap- ’ 

classes in Ireland higher or University education on pendix at page 75 ), it is stated that the Prelates did 3S0 '^ 
equal terms. . . . , . not regard their communication as final ; but it was lg6 ’ 8 

« Her Majesty’s Government are still of opinion tnat gQ regar ded by Lord Mayo, as appears by his letter 

the principle upon which those Colleges were founded, ^ ^rci^ishop Leahy, dated the 30th June, 1868, in 

namely, that of offering such an education in common w bj c b, amongst other things, with reference to the 

to the Protestant and Roman Catholic youth of Ireland, negotiations that had taken place, he states : — 

if v a f S0 tressed in \£ 6 memorial^toat tbe^Colieges “ The questions as to wliich differences arose involved Lord 
belief expressed in the memorial 1 , 6 mMeTS ^ the h i gliest principle. Speaking on behalf Mayo’» 


is a sound one, and they are unabletoconcurintiie 
belief expressed in the memorial, that these Colleges 

have been a signal failure. nronosimr 


ebeen a signaai ure. intention of proposing of the Roman Catholic Prelates of Ireland, you laid reply. 
^ZJir’in the principle on which those Colleges down in the clearest manner the maxims on the sub- Pari. p. 


y alteration in the principle on which those Colle. 
e conducted.” — (P arl. paper 84 of the year 1866.) 


ject of University Education, which you considered 380, of 


^Sir^orge Grey “further stated that Her Majesty’s necessary for the safety of the faith and morals of 1: 
GovLiment “freely admit the fact that a large num- the youth of the country. 

ber of persons m Colteges were Under the circumstances referred to in his letter,!; 


, . r. 1 , , , „ 1. nn which the Colleges were unaer tne circumstances reierreu w ui iu» icura. 

^ P [ 0 Z mixed system of Plication which will be found in tlie Appendix at page 76, Lord tions 
established, and to the mixea . ae M avo informed the Archbishop that it was not the broken 08 . 


;v ; n them neither are they insensible to tlie Mayo mxormea tne ju-cnoisnop tn.ii it 

Sd^anlages to which such persons are exposed if they intention of Her Majesty’s Government to take any 
aspire to a liberal profession, by tlieir inability to ob- further steps m the matter. Difficulty 

a degree from any UniVersi-ty in Ireland unless , Bearing in mmd that Lord Mayo, in the course of 


toey ^oni^cT themselves wito Trinity College, Dublin the negotiations, was prepared to concede the prin- J 
or witb one or other of the Queen’s Colleges,” and caple of a Denominational University, though in a very qnestio 


for The puipose of relieving^chTersons from these guarded form, it is not easy to see how negotiation « a 
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are to be conducted by those who are not prepared 
to admit that principle in such a way as to perma- 
nently satisfy the party in Ireland who have declared 
in favour of Denoininationalism. 

The policy of having National Education in Ireland 
endowed on a Denominational basis, so clearly indi- 
cated in the foregoing correspondence, has been per- 
sistently maintained. A meeting of the Irish Roman 
Catholic Prelates was held at the College of St. 
at Patrick, Maynooth, on the 18th of August, 1869, under 
’ the presidency of Cardinal Cullen, when a series of 
resolutions was unanimously adopted, which are 
printed fully in the Appendix (see page 77). Another 
meeting of the Roman Catholic Prelates was held in 
the Presbytery, Maxiborough-street, Dublin, on the 
. 17th October, 1871, under the presidency of Cardinal 
Cullen, when a further series of resolutions, embody- 
ing ' their determination to entirely oppose what they 
describe as “ Godless ” Education, was adopted. These 
resolutions will be found in the Appendix at page 78. 

The Committee of Convocation consider that the 
series of resolutions referred to conclusively prove that 
the essence of the claim insisted on by the Roman 
Catholic Prelates is endowment for Denominational 
University Education in Ireland, and either a recon- 
struction of the present arrangements on Denomina- 
r tional principles, or the means of destroying by “ in- 
stalments ” the system of united University Education 
in Ireland. 

The Committee have no wish to express anything 
else than respect for the earnestness and consistency 
displayed by the present Prelates of the Roman Catholic 
Church in their opposition to the Queen’s University 
and Colleges. They are indeed aware that many of the 
predecessors of the present Prelates entertained very 
different opinions. For example, the late Most Rev. 
ip Archbishop Croly, Roman Catholic Primate of Ireland, 
3. who at first considered the Queen’s College system 
dangerous to the faith and morals of the youth of Ire- 
land, and who in consequence summoned a meeting 
of the Irish Roman Catholic Prelates, on the 21st 
May, 1845, was subsequently satisfied with the amend- 
ments made in the Queen’s Colleges Bill while passing 
through the House of Commons. This appears from 
the following extract from a speech delivered by him 
in August, 1845 : — 


“ When the Bill for establishing the Provincial Col- 
leges first made its appearance, I entertained serious 
apprehensions, respecting the morality of the students, 
who appeared to be left without any moral superintend- 
ence — subject to their own inclinations and propensities, 
at a period of life the most critical when the passions 
are most violent and dangerous. Under that impres- 
sion I called a meeting of the Catholic Prelates, who 
were willing and ready to co-operate on fair and reason- 
able terms with the Government. We discussed the 
provisions of the Bill ; and, after mature deliberation, 
we went to the Lord Lieutenant, and represented our 
objections and the amendments we deemed advisable. 
The Lord Lieutenant received the memorial, and for- 
warded the state of the case to the Government, who 
made such amendments as were calculated to afford 
general satisfaction. By the Bill, as it stands at pre- 
sent, no pupil could be received into any of the new 
Colleges, unless he would lodge with his parents, a 
relative, a guardian, or in a house fully licensed by 
the President of the College, for the very purpose of 
protecting his morality. Besides, the Bill gives full 
power to have chaplains of every religious persuasion, 
duly appointed for the purpose of superintending the 
moral conduct of the students, and giving them proper 
moral instruction at such hours as will not interfere 
with their scientific studies. This being the most 
import ant point in the measure, and lone to which 
most objections were urged at the outset, I am deter- 
mined, as far as I am concerned, to give our Provincial 
Colleges a fair trial.” 


many of the clergy and laity of the Roman Catholic D 00tJ . 
Church, the action of the majority of the Irish Roman m ents 
Catholic Prelates at the Synod of Tliurles, supported VII. ’ 
by the Pontifical authority, was regarded, the Com- ~=- 
mittee refer to a published correspondence which took Corre- 
place between Mr. Corballis and the Most Rev. Arch- S| ’“ ll [ <ienca 
bishop Murray, Which will be found in the Appendix at 

Pag* 79 SS il'h. 

But notwithstanding the arguments that might be bishop 
founded on the foregoing expressions of opinion of Murray, 
former Prelates, the Committee are ready to admit 
that the interests of Catholicism now intrusted to the 
charge of the existing Roman Catholic Episcopate, must 
be judged of and determined on by them on their own 
sense of their duty. But no respect which they may 
entertain for the action of the existing Prelates, oan 
allow the Committee to forget 'that the claim made by 
the Bishops, and those who may sympathize with them, 
whether Catholics or Protestants, amounts to nothing . 
less than this, that the authority of the Church must p ° 
be supremo in not only the private but the public t | ia t'the 
education of all classes of the people. With this claim, Church 
by whomsoever preferred and howsoever disguised, the shall con- 
Committee take issue ; and they maintain that in all trol all 
public National Education, whether in the school, or Education, 
the university, the authority of the State should be Committee 
supreme, and that in the exercise of that authority, think the 
it is the first duty of the State to take care that every State 
educational advantage paid for and provided by the should 
State, should be secured to every subject of Her Ma- control alt 
jesty without religious distinction. National 

Education. 


Several proposed solutions of the question considered. 

By some who concur with the Committee in this -p| ie 
opinion, it has been thought that the educational pro- Examining 
blem in Ireland can be satisfactorily solved by the Board 
creation of an institution designated a university, which System, 
will confer degrees upon mere examination, and give 
prizes for superior answering. But this solution is 
only satisfactory on the theory that National Univer- 
sity Education ought not to mean the highest, and in Objections 
fact the only proper kind of University Education, that 10 it - 
is to say, training the young under the most gifted 
minds in the community, and testing such training 
by an efficient system of examination, but that it is 
to be narrowed to a mere testing of knowledge at a 
particular time or times, no matter how or where such 
knowledge is obtained, and utterly irrespective of any 
necessary contact of the student with men of trained 
and superior mind. Such a theory of University Edu- Iro]un( , 
cation has been all but unanimously condemned in Ire- it js con _ 
land by every party whose opinion is entitled to con- demned 
sideration. The party who seek a Charter and en- | lv t ] le 
dowment for the Catholic University, have protested Catholic 
against it in the strongest terms. In proof of this University 
the Committee refer to the letter of the Most Rev. party. 
Archbishop Leahy and Bishop Derry to Lord Mayo, 
dated the 31st March, 1868 (printed in the Appendix, 
page 72), in which referring to the Roman Catholic 
University proposed by them, they say:- — 


“ The new University, we are decidedly of opinion, Appendix 
ought to be not simply a university for holding exa- page 73. 
minations and conferring degrees, but ought further- 
more to be a teaching university, having its own full 
staff of professors, men of the highest mark in every 
department of letters and science, who should deliver 
courses of university lectures, open to the students 
of the several Colleges affiliated to the university.” 


On the same point the Committee refer to a letter 
printed in the Appendix at page 78 from the late 
Archbishop ^ rcll1 ,ishop Murray, a venerated member of the Irish 
lrray ' Roman Catholic Hierarchy, which of itself ought to be 
sufficient to moderate the "violence of language not un- 
frequently indulged in with respect to the Queen s Col- 
leges ; and as a proof of the regret with which, by 
* Suggestions of the Rev. II. Lloyd, d.d.. the present Provost of 


Other persons of influence acting in the same interest 
have expressed similar opinions. 

The Convocation of the Queen’s University has again 
and again condemned this theory ; and although Dub- B 
lin University has for a long time conferred its degrees C 
in many cases as the result of examinations only, one ' 
of the greatest authorities connected with that Univer- g 
sity has declared that he would “earnestly press, as 
one of the most urgent of all Academic reforms, the im- b 
portance of some provisions by which residence should P 
be more directly encouraged if it cannot be enforced.”* T 
And in Trinity College there is a common consent that C 
the practice of permitting a part of the undergraduate D 
students to substitute pass examinations for attendance 
on the courses of instruction delivered in the College, 
has always been felt to be an evil.t 


Trinity College, Dublin — Report of the Dublin University Com- 


mission, 1853, p. 303. , , 

tSee Studium Genfralb, by Thomas Andrews, m.ij., F.n.s., Vice- 
page 4, where there is a masterly discussion of this subject. 


-President of the Queen’s College, Belfast, (Longmans, &c., 1867), 

H 
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Docu- By others "who give a general adherence to the opinion 
ments, °f the Committee of Convocation, hoth as to the duty 
VII.’ of the State to insist that every educational advantage 
— paid for and provided by the State should be available 
Scheme for to all equally, and also as to the essential need of col- 
affiliating i eg i a te training in any proper system of National Uni- 
national" versit y Education, it has been thought that the educa- 
Colle' tional problem in Ireland may be satisfactorily solved 
e ' by affiliating to a single Irish Univei'sity, or to one 
of the existing Irish Universities, Colleges furnished 
with a sufficient educational staff, no matter how de- 
nominational and exclusive in their teaching their 
governing bodies may think fit to make them. But 
to put out of account altogether Idifficulties that in 
practice would be found to be insurmountable, and 
eventually destructive of the system, it seems to the 
Committee that the affiliation of denominational col- 
leges must necessarily Tesult in the endowment of those 
Endow- colleges. For in the theory here adopted, teachinq as 
ment of well as testin' j is an essential part of National Univer- 
Denomina- sity Education, and it could never be successfully 
tionalism maintained that the professors or teachers in Denomi- 
theneces- national Colleges doing work satisfactorily tested by 
sary result. p u ] 3 ]j c examinations, and they, too, members of pos- 
sibly the less wealthy but most numerous class of the 
community, should be refused an endowment, while 
others, doing similar work, were endowed. 

The Committee believe that the more this subject 
No depar- is fairly considered, the more manifest it will appear 
tore from that if any departure is made from the plain principle 
principle of that all educational advantages or privileges provided 
United by the nation, whether in the school, in the college, 
Education or j n the university, should be equally and always 
Should be ava iiable for every subject of Her Majesty, without re- 
permi e . jjgious distinction, difficulties will arise on every hand 
which no statesman or administrators will be able to 
overcome. 

Opposition to the Claims of the Roman Catholic 
Hierarchy. 

The foregoing arguments would lose none of their 
weight if the Irish people were all but unanimous in 
favour of Denominational Education ; but no greater 
mistake could be made than to suppose that this is the 
Roman case. Tlio Committee do not profess to give in this 

Catholic paper the opinion of the Roman Catholic laity— that 
minority will be represented from other quarters — but it is suf- 
ficient for the Committee to say that there is a minority 
of that faith quiet, yet influential, who both in sym- 
pathy and in act stand apart from the extreme course 
adopted by their prelates. It is easy to ask why they 
do not declare their opinions publicly. The Com- 
mittee do not.pursue this subject further than to state, 
that influences both material, social, political, and 
religious, of a most potent character, are for the pre- 
sent opposed to their doing so. 

Omitting any further notice of Roman Catholic 
opinion, the Committee direct attention to some other 
important bodies in Ireland, who have given expression 
to their feelings upon this subject in a contrary sense. 

Trinity College has long been in Ireland a great 
centre of cultivated and influential opinion ; but at- 
Trinity tached as it was to the formerly Established Church of 
College Ireland by many intimate bonds, it was only to be 

Dublin.’ expected that its chief interests would be bound up 

with the religion which it was founded to promote. 
Still a large admixture of real liberal opinion always 
pervaded the intellectual life of Trinity College ; and 
it must be said, to its honour, that in liberality of 
arrangement it was of all similar institutions perhaps 
the foremost. But up to the passing of the Irish 
Church Act in 1869, Trinity College, and those who 
adhered to its traditions, could not but be regarded 
as a powerful influence in favour of Denominational 
Education. When the Establishment fell a change 
came, and Mr. Fawcett’s Bill, supported as it was by 
both members for the .University of Dublin, if not 
satisfactory, is at all events the strongest evidence on 
which side Trinity College and its influences now range. 
Even before the disestablishment of the Church of Ire- 
_ , land, in the year 1866, a very important declaration in 

HousTde- ^ avour United Secular Education, commonly known 
duration. as ^ ie " Provost's House Declaration,” issued from 
Trinity College. This Declaration was in the following 
word s : — ' 

DECLARATION . 

“We, the undersigned members of the United Church 
of England and Ireland, desire to express our earnest 


hope that the principle of United Secular Education, 
as opposed to the Denominational System, may be 
maintained in Ireland. 

“Without pledging ourselves to an approval of the 
National System in all respects, we entirely admit the 
justice and policy of the rule which protects scholars 
from interference with their religious principles, and 
thus enables the members of different denominations 
to receive together, in harmony and peace, the bene- 
fits of a good education.” 

The Declaration was signed by 2,754 members of the 
Church of Ireland. The following is an analysis of the 
signatures : — ■ 


The Lord Primate of Ireland, . .1 

The Lord Justice of Appeal, . . 1 

Noblemen, . . . . .45 

Bishops, . ... 5 

Deputy Lieutenants, . . . 146 

Justices of the Peace (not D.Ls.), . 636 

Clergymen, .... 733 

Barristers, Physicians, and other Profes- 
sional men ; Country Gentlemen, not 
being J.Ps., and Merchants (about), . 800 

Miscellaneous Signatures (about), . 387 

Total, 2,754 


The Committee regard the Declaration as a most im- 
portant expression of enlightened opinion on the ques- 
tion of Education in Ireland, especially as nearly, if 
not all, of those who signed it must have themselves 
received a liberal education. 

The action of the Convocation of the Queen’s Uni- Gonvoca- 
versity has never been concealed, and its proceedings 9 

have, perhaps, attracted more notice than the majority university 
of its members would desire. But it cannot be denied 
that Convocation has given expression to the opinions 
of a large and influential body of educated men, and 
that round it cluster the sympathies of an increasing 
number of intelligent Irishmen of all creeds outside the 
limits of the Queen’s University. 

The Committee have therefore printed in the Ap- 
pendix (see page 79), an account of the action taken by 
the Convocation of the Queen's University in this 
matter, from which it will be seen that Convocation 
has been consistent throughout in firmly advocating 
the establishment and extension of the system of 
United Education in Ireland, and the continuance of 
the academical or collegiate element as being neces- 
sary to any University system worthy of the name. 

In the Episcopal Church of Ireland opinion has Episcopal 
been, and still is, more or less divided on the question, Church of 
whether Primary Education should be Denominational Ireland, 
or Non-Sectarian. The Committee refer with pleasure 
to resolutions on this subject passed at the synods of 
Armagh, Clogher, anld Cork, held under the presidency 
of the Lord Primate of Ireland and the Bishop of 
Cork, which will be found in the Appendix at page 
80 ; and the action of these leading members of that 
Church, and the support which they have received, may 
be fairly taken as an indication of the way in which 
the public opinion of that important communion in 
Ireland is tending. 

But with respect to University Education in Ireland 
the action of Trinity College, already referred to, and 
the support that action has received from those known 
to represent the wishes of the members of the Epis- 
copal Church of Ireland, are sufficient evidence that 
the members of the Episcopal Church of Ireland are 
now in favour of united University Education. 

The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in General 
Ireland have, since the Queen’s Colleges and Univer- Assembly 
sity were founded, given them a generous and con- j! ^ ^an 
tinuing support. They have founded and erected the Qjj Urc i, 
General Assembly’s College, Belfast, for the education 
of Theological students, in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the Queen’s College there, and they accept, 
as evidence of the proper Arts education required prior 
to entering bn the Theological course, the Degree in 
Arts of the Queen’s University. 

On the 8th day of February, 1866, and while the Iiesolu- 
negotiations which resulted in the granting of the Sup- tions of 
plemental Charter were in progress, and when it was Feb., 18bb 
feared that changes antagonistic to the principles on 
which the Colleges and University were founded, would 
be adopted, at a meeting of the General Assembly, 
specially convened, resolutions were passed relating to 
the Education question, in which the Assembly 
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express their approval of the Queen’s Colleges and Uni- 
versity, as haring prddueed great advantages to the 
country, rejoice in the large measure of success which 
has attended them, and deprecate the evils that; must 
arise from changes by which the character of the Uni- 
versity and the constitution of the Senate would be 
altered and the Denominational element introduced. 
These resolutions also appear in the Appendix at page 


Resolu- 
tions of 
Presby- 


Methodist 


Memorial 


Subsequent ' The action of the General Assembly since that meet- 
action. ing has been consistent with the resolutions then 
passed. It will be best understood by referring to an 
, important letter, dated the 28th January, 1873, printed 
in the Appendix at page 81, which, in reply to an in- 
quiry on the subject, was written to the Clerk of Con- 
vocation by the Rev. Robert Park, a.m., First Clerk 
of the General Assembly.* 

Subsequently to the meeting of the Roman Catholic 
Hierarchy on the 17th October, 1871, resolutions op- 
posed to the principles advocated by them were passed 
by the Presbyteries of Dublin, Belfast, Ballymena, 
Derry, and others. The Committee think it sufficient 
to print the resolutions of the four Presbyteries named, 
which will be found in the Appendix at page 82. 

The Methodist Church of Ireland has in the most un- 
qualified manner expressed its approval of the Queen’s 
University and Colleges. In expectation of the existing 
Queen’s College system being maintained in its in- 
tegrity the Methodist Church has at great expense 
erected a college in the immediate vicinity of the 
Queen’s College, Belfast, for the theological education 
of their clergy, and also to serve as a hall for the 
residence, of the students of their community attending 
the undergraduate courses of the Queen’s College, Bel- 
fast. 

In the year 1865 a memorial was addressed by the 

(o Govern- Methodist Church to Her Majesty’s Government in 
ment in which they advocate the continuance of the system of 

1865. the Queen’s Colleges and University. This memorial is 

reprinted in the Appendix at page 83. Since that 
period the Methodist Church has nob changed its 
action, for it will be seen by a reference to the Appen- 
dix, page 83, that a series of resolutions was passed by 
Kesolu- tl le Educational Committee of the Methodist Church 
rear 1871* Ireland, on the 22nd day of November, 1871, in 
' which the Educational Committee of that body depre- 
cates any change in the existing system of the Queen’s 
Colleges, or University. 

Association a l so publish in the Appendix, at page 84, a 
of Irish statement of the action of the Association of Irish Non- 
Ron-sub- Subscribing Presbyterians, a body which has always 
scribing been in the front rank in the defence of the principle 

Presby- of united education, in all its branches ; and at page 

lerians. 34 0 f the Appendix will be found a series of resolutions 
passed by the Independent Church in Ireland advo- 
cating the maintenance of the same principle. 

The Committee have also printed in the Appendix (see 
page 85, the . resolutions passed at a meeting of the 
National Education League for Ireland, held at Belfast 
on the 8th day of December, 1871, and at a recent 
meeting of the Council of that Association, held on the 
29th January, 1873, on both of which occasions all the 
more important Protestant Churches were represented. 

At a meeting of the Queen’s University held in 1861, 
Sir Robert Peel offered a benefaction of £1,200 to the 
University to increase the value of the small rewards 
offered by the Queen’s Colleges, at least in the case of a 
few of the most deserving students ; and when an- 
nouncing this gift he suggested that others should co- 
operate with him in thus endeavouring to promote 
United Education. The invitation met with so ready 
a response throughout Ireland, as to constitute it a 
valuable demonstration in favour of the principles em- 
bodied in the University, all the more valuable 
because of the early date at which it took place. A list 
of the subscribers will be found in the Appendix, 
p. 87. 




Church. 


Rational 

Education 

League. 




Progress of the Queen's Colleges and University. 


regarded as otherwise than successful, when notwith- dckju- 
standing the opposing causes alluded to in their Report, mksts, 
they had in their halls, attending lectures, nearly 450 VII. ’ 
students. The several causes alluded to by the Com- — 
missioners, amongst the most important of which is 
the lamentable deficiency of the means of intermediate 
education in almost every part of Ireland, still con- 
tinue to operate ; and yet the number of students has 
risen from 445 in the year of the Commissioners’ Increase of 
Inquiry, to 745 in the session of 1871-72, ail'd during die num- 
some years in the intermediate period has been con- ' >er °* 
siderably higher. The Committee think it will be Students - 
instructive to publish a list of the numbers attending 
the three Colleges in each year since their opening. 


Number of Students attending the Queen’s Colleges 
each year since their opening. 


1849- 1850, 

1850- 1851, 

1851- 1852, 

1852- 1853, 

1853- 1854, 

1854- 1855, 

1855- 1856, 

1856- 1857, 

1857- 1858, 

1858- 1859, 

1859- 1860, 

1860- 1861, 
1861-1862, 

1862- 1863, 

1863- 1864, 

1864- 1865, 

1865- 1866, 

1866- 1867, 

1867- 1868, 

1868- 1869, 

1869- 1870, 

1870- 1871, 

1871- 1872, 


745 


The Committee also print the following table for the i; e |j e | ous 
purpose of showing the number of students of the D eno ,m na _ 
ohief religious denominations, who have "been in at- tions of the 
tendance at the Queen’s Colleges during the last thir- Students 
teen years, being the period since the Report of the for the last 
Queen’s Colleges Commissioners was published. thirteen 

years. 

Number and Religious Denominations of the Stu- 
dents attending the Colleges of the Queen’s Uni- 
versity during the following Sessions — thirteen 


Ireland. Cathollos , nations - 


As is shown in the Graduates’ Statement in the Ap- 
pendix, the Royal Commissioners who examined into 
and reported on the progress of the Colleges 


Report of 7 ear 1857-58, reported that the Colleges could not be 


Attention has been on some recent occasions, with a g tudents 
view of injuring the University and Colleges, directed attendi 
to the number of students attending in the Faculty of j n t h e 
Arts. The education in Arts ought not in fairness to be Faculty of 
confined to what was considered an Arts Education in Arts, 
the- older Universities ; Modem Languages,. Cliemistry, 


* The Magee College was prominently referred to by the Premier in his recent speech. It is proper to point out in the words of its 
foundation scheme that it was founded as a “college for education of young men in preparation for the Christian Ministry," but its 
literary and'seientific departments arc in the words of the same-scheme “ open to all persons.” In one of its aspects it therefore is a 
theological seminary, and in its secular departments an open college. It may be added, that it owes its existence to a bequest given 
before the foundation of the Queen’s Colleges. 

.H 2 
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Natural Philosophy, the English Language, History 
and English Literature, Zoology and Botany, are also 
included in the Arts curriculum of the Queen’s Col- 
leges. They do not the less contribute to a liberal 
education, because many of those who attend them are 
the students in the Faculties of Law or Medicine, or 
in the Department of Civil Engineering. To prevent 
misrepresentation on this subject the Committee print 
the number of students attending the several classes 
in the Queen’s Colleges in the Session of 1871-72; 
and in consequence of certain statements that have been 
made, the Committee have distinguished the students 
into Roman Catholics, and Protestants of all denomina- 
tions. 

Table showing the number of Students attending the 
three Queen’s Colleges in the Session of 1871-72, 
distinguishing Roman Catholics from Protestants 
of all Denominations. 


Class. 

Homan 

Catholics. 

Protestants 

of all 

Dcnomina- 

Total. 

Greek, .... 

31 

91 

122 

Latin, .... 

32 

95 


Mathematics, 

36 

97 


The English Language, 

24 

66 


History and English Literature, 

11 



Modern Languages, 

70 



Natural Philosophy, 

64 

166 


Chemistry, . • • 

62 

211 


Zoology and Botany, 

43 

144 


Geology and Physical Geography 

7 

18 


Logie. . 

9 

50 


Metaphysics, . . 

2 

20 


Engineering, . • • 

13 



Medical Jurisprudence, 

17 



Anal omy and Physiology, 

60 

203 

263 

Practical Anatomy, 

74 

227 


Practice of Medicine, . 

29 

80 


Practice of Surgery, 

37 

105 


Materia Mcdica, 

27 

73 


Midwifery, . . 

29 

75 


English Law, 

16 

29 


Political Economy, 

2 



Jurisprudence and Civil Law, . 

12 

25 



Total Number of Students attending the Queen’s 
Colleges in the Session 1871-1872. 


Roman Catholics, . 

Protestants of all denominations. 


Total, 


745 


Note. — At page 87 in the Appendix will be found 
the numbers attending in each College. 

It will have been observed that the Committee of 
3 Convocation have been in the foregoing observations, 
dealing mainly with the Queen’s Colleges. They have 
. done so because the University in its present con- 
stitution is inseparable from the Colleges. The body 
corporate of the University consists not of the Senate 
alone as an examining board, but of the 'Chancellor, 


Senate, Secretary, Professors, Graduates, and Students. 

The Senate is the administrative governing body of the 
Corporation in reference to all matters which are not 
under the control of the Councils of its respective Col- 
leges. The Professors of the Colleges are the officers 
of the University who do its teaching work, and the 
students who pursue their studies under them are the 
persons admissible to its degrees, with the exception of 
medical students, who may pursue a portion of their 
studies elsewhere. This exception is understood to 
have been rendered necessary by the fact that the chief 
medical schools of Ireland were situate in Dublin, 
where unfortunately no Queen’s College, or its equi val- 
ient has yet existed. 

The number of degrees conferred by the University Number of 
is often put forward as a test of the success of the in- Degrees 
' stitution ; but as was pointed out by the Queen’s Col- conferred 
lege Commissioners in their Report, already referred by the 
to, the number of students graduating in the Queen’s University. 
University affords an inadequate test of the work per- 
formed in or the progress of the Queen’s Colleges. 

Still the number of degrees conferred by the Univer- 
sity is not without its value in estimating the amount 
of this work, and the following table,* showing 
the number of degrees conferred in each year by the 
University since its opening, will be of interest. 

It would perhaps not be becoming for the Committee 
to be forward in asserting what the value of these 
degrees may be. They will only state that they are 
valued by the public, and that the graduates when sub- 
jected to the test of important competitive examina- 
tions, which is, however, only an imperfect test, will 
compare not unfavourably with the graduates of other 
Universities. How far the graduates, as members of 
the more cultivated class of the community can com- 
pare with the graduates of other Universities, it is not 
for the Committee to judge. . . 

The Committee feel the foregoing observations do not 
in any way tend to such a solution of the question as 
would be satisfactory to the Roman Catholic Hierarchy 
of Ireland. The Committee believe that the principles The Claim 
now put forward by the Prelates are inconsistent and of the 
irreconcilable with the principles that for the last Prelates in. 
forty years have been adopted by the State, first in consistent 
the system of Primary Education, and afterwards m 
the Queen’s Colleges and University. Between these 
two conflicting and irreconcilable principles the Legis- {or the lagt 
lature is now to be asked to decide, and the more {orty year3 
clearly they are understood the more likely is the de- 
cision to be permanently satisfactory. It appears to 
the Committee that any concession to the claims of the 
Prelates, which would give a public recognition to 
avowedly Denominational Education as a part of the 
National University system, would only be the prelude 
to further claims. This has been publicly declared by 
the Prelates themselves, and in seeking to carry into 
effect a policy, which they have never concealed, they 
will shake to its foundation any system inconsistent 
with their own, into which they may be incorporated. 

It therefore would seem to the Committee, that if any jjj rection 
change is to be adopted by the Legislature, it should - n wbic]l 
be in the direction of thoroughly opening up any ex- any c i ian ge 
isting institution the arrangement® of which may be at should be. 
variance with the principle, that in every part of public 
National Education the religion of the student shall be 
asked only for the purpose of seeing, that in his private 
life he is placed under the care of his proper spiritual 
guide. 


•Table showing the Number o{ Degbees conferred in the Quebs's TJsivebsity in each year since it was opened. 
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The Committee deny that more can he asked from a 
Legislature, which has declared by its acts, in the 
most solemn manner, that at least in Ireland it shall 
no longer know religious distinctions. 

Ample pro- In the existing system of the Queen’s Colleges pro- 
vision for vj s i on i s ma( j e f or appointing religious instructors for 
Education tlle stu dents of the several denominations. It is not 
in Queen’s necessar 7 to mention the details, as the provisions are 
College se t ° u t in the Graduates’ Statement in the Appendix at 
system. P a S e 63. 

Duty of Each Professor in teaching his students, is bound 
the Pro- • in lecturing and examining, and in the performance of 
fessors. a ]l other duties connected with his chair, carefully to 
abstain from teaching or advancing any doctrine, or 
making any statement derogatory to the truths of 
revealed religion, or injurious or disrespectful to the 
religious convictions of any portion of his class or 
audience, and it is well known that this provision has 
been honourably observed. Strong, and the Committee 
may say, historical words have been used with respect 
to the blighting influence of the ascendency of one 
sect over another in Irish education. Wherever else 
it existed, it never hald place in the halls of the Queen’s 
Colleges or in the Queen’s University. The Com- 
mittee assert with confidence, that none of the changes, 
which at the instance of Her Majesty’s Government 
have been recently effected in Ireland by the Legisla- 
ture, were conceived in a spirit of more thorough 
liberality and justice, than the arrangements which 
were adopted at the time of the foundation of the 
Queen’s Colleges, and the preparation of their Statutes 
under the Board of Presidents and Vice-Presidents. 

The Committee, appointed as they are by the Con- 
vocation of an existing University, do not think it 
would be competent for them to make suggestions of a 
detailed character regarding other institutions. They, 
however, think it right to direct special attention to 


one of the recommendations made by a Select Com- Docu- 
mittee, of which the late Sir Thomas Wyse was ments, 
chairman in the year 1838. The Select Committee VII. 
recommended the establishment of county academies, — 
and of at least four colleges, one in each of the pro- Rec ° m ~ 
vinces of Ireland. Of these colleges three have been ll ' e ' ulutl0n 
already established, but none has been founded in Thomas 
Leinster, the natural -seat of which would be the Irish wyse’s 
metropolis. And as to the county academies, while Select 
the Endowed Schools Commissioners in 1854-57, have Committee 
demonstrated, and successive Governments have ad- in 1838. 


mitted the necessity of founding them, nothing has yet 
been done. 


The Committee believe that a safe and practical importance 
measure, and one likely to confer lasting benefit on 0 f carrying 
Ireland, would be the adoption of the recommendation out these 
of the Select Committee ; and in any changes that may recom- 
be in contemplation relative to Education in Ireland, menda- 


they would respectfully press it on the consideration tl0ns - 
of Her Majesty’s Government. 


But whatever changes may be impending over Future 
National Education in Ireland, the Committee hope policy of 
that there will be no hesitation in distinctly declaring Legislature 
what the future policy of the Legislature will be as to should be 
the principle on which University Education is to be declared, 
conducted. The Committee are not disposed to make 
any complaint of occurrences that have taken place 
during the last few years, but they consider they are 
bound to point attention to the effect on the institu- 
tions whose interests it is their duty to protect, of 
certain declarations and acts that were understood by Prejudicial 
many to be more or less hostile to the principle of ef f ect ® °t 
United Education in Ireland. This will be readily “®‘ 

apparent from the annexed diagram, which has been and^cta* 
prepared by’ the Secretary of the Queen’s University on t | lc 
in Ireland, and which shows at a glance the prejudicial attendance 
effects which have from time to time resulted to the at the 


Queen’s Colleges from the matters referred to. Colleges. 



Diagram of the fluctuations in the numbers of Students attending the Queen's Colleges since their opening 


The heights of dots represent, the numbers .attending 'in the successive Sessions ■ Times of retrogression- are marked' by 
dotted line, and an unbroken Jine, extends over '.the periods .of- recovery or advdnee . _ 


Prudence The Committee do not conceal from themselves the 
out tlT^ mS P°Btical difficulties that surround the question of Edu- 
policv'of ca ti° n in Ireland. They will give their sympathy to 
Sir Robert British statesmen in any sincere effort to solve them 
Peel as hi the interests of Irishmen. But they feel persuaded 
declared in that the only action from which permanent success is 
1845. to be hoped, is persistence in, and development of, 
the policy of justice, which was laid down by the late 
Sir Robert Peel in 1845, as one, the fruits of which 
the empire would sooner or later reap ; a policy which 
was then generally accepted in Ireland, and amongst 
others by a large number, if not a majority of the Irish 
Roman Catholic Prelates ; a policy which has been 
adopted in tlie Universities of Scotland ; which the 


Dublin University, in a more or less perfect form, has 
declared its willingness to adopt, and which is every 
year making steady progress in Oxford and Cambridge ; 
but a policy which, it cannot be too soon learned, is 
irreconcilable with the extreme claims put forward by 
the Roman Catholic Hierarchy. 

The Committee, however, believe, that if the prin- Principles 
ciples which they advocate be kept in mind, viz. : — which 
first, that National University Education means not ought to 
mere results tested by an examining board, but col- be maia- 
legiate training tested by proper examinations ; tamed. 
secondly, that such education ought, as much in the. 

College as in the University, he made available for 
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Docd- evel V one without religious distinction ; and thirdly, 
mekts that such National Education ought not to be intrusted 
VII. to administrators hostile to it, and if these principles 
— be unhesitatingly and thoroughly maintained, the ques- 
tion may be settled on a basis that will every year 
become firmer. 

Postscript. _ 

As already mentioned, the foregoing Statement was in 
type before the introduction of the University Educa- 
tion (Ireland) Bill. 

The Committee do not feel called on to enter into 
any detailed examination of the provisions of that 
measure. With reference to some of its more promi- 
nent points, they may observe that it does not clearly 
appear, either from the Bill or from Mr. Gladstone’s 
speech, whether the intention of the scheme is that the 
degrees of the University may be given as the result of 
examination alone, without Academic (or University) 
training but so far as the Committee can collect, this 
is in fact the intention. If this be so, the scheme is 
open to the objection that, while professing to be 
“for the advancement of learning” in Ireland, it per- 
petuates in the reformed scheme of National University 
Education the condemned practice of the existing 
Dublin University, in granting degrees to students, 
on examination alone, who have never been subject 
to any Academic or University teaching.* If, on the 
other hand, the scheme be one that requires academic 
training, and if the Denominational Colleges to be 
affiliated with the University are to be institutions in 
which this training may be received, the proposed mea- 
sure is open to the more serious objection of recog- 
nising Denominational Colleges as National University 
Institutions. The Premier has, as the Committee 
understand, advanced the argument that persons who 
refuse to share in literary and scientific University 
training provided by the State, through Professors 
whose duty it is not to offend the religious opinion 
of any, are subjected to a religious grievance. If 
this be sound, it will be difficult for Parliament, either 
now or at some future time, to resist the claim for the 
endowment of institutions, to afford University train- 
ing that will not subject to such a grievance the mem- 
bers of the most numerous and least wealthy class of 
the Irish people ; in other words, for the endowment 
of Denominationalism. 

The Committee regard with some apprehension the 
provisions in the Bill for the establishment of a new 
University Professorial staff in Dublin, endowed in 
the manner proposed. 

If this new Professorial system is to be conducted 
on really undenominational principles, it would in 
essential particulars bear a close resemblance to Trinity 
College as reformed, and would, therefore, be an un- 
necessary and unprofitable employment of public 
money. If it is not to be so conducted, it ought not to 
find a place, and least of all the foremost place, in the 
National University. 

The Committee would — as the matter of reforming 
Trinity College is now before the Legislature — with 
due deference, suggest that Trinity College might be 
readily brought into harmony with the opinions of 
Irishmen, by adding to the teaching and governing, 
bodies of that College a certain number of distin- 
guished persons, educated there, or otherwise sym- 
pathizing with its national character and traditions, 
who, by reason of religious restrictions, have been 
hitherto debarred from their fair place in that Col- 
lege. 

With .regard to the Council of the proposed Univer- 
sity the Committee would press" on the wisdom of 
Parliament that National University Education o.f a 
Non-Denominational character will be placed in a posi- 
tion of permanent agitation and danger, if' subjected 
to influences in their very nature Denominational, and 
hostile to Non-Denominational Institutions. 

The Committee would gladly submit to much sacri- 
fice if at the present crisis the authorities of the 
Catholic Church could be induced to join in carrying 


into effect a system of National University Education, 
in which all Irishmen might take part ; but they be- 
lieve that this will not be successfully achieved by 
combining in governing bodies persons who differ in 
principle as to the system they are to administer. 
They would, however, cherish a hope that, utterly ir- 
respective of party struggles or exigencies, which in 
the sacred interest of the education of Irishmen they 
solemnly deprecate, some arrangement may be effected, 
through a principle incorporated into the Queen’s Col- 
leges Act, facilitating the erection of Halls of Resi- 
dence for students of different religious persuasions. 

By development of this principle, arrangements could 
be readily made enabling students in their private 
life to live as much apart as might be considered 
necessary, under their own religious teachers or tutors, 
but who would partake in common with their fellow- 
countrymen of the educational training and advantages 
which the State provides for all, which alone it should 
provide, iamd which in every one of Sts 'publicly 
recognized Colleges should be secured to all. 

But if, for whatever reason, such an arrangement be 
not practicable, and if a system is to be created in 
Ireland, 'distinct from the London University, for the 
purpose of conferring degrees on the Students of De- 
nominational Colleges, then the Committee would sug- 
gest that a portion of the expenditure proposed for the 
duplicate Professorial system in Dublin should be ap- 
plied to the purposes of an Examining University, in- 
dependent of the proposed University of Dublin, in 
which both those who decline to be educated in common 
with their fellow-countrymen in literature and science, 
and those who may not be able to avail themselves of 
an academic or University training, may obtain the 
civil privileges of a degree. 

The Queen’s University might then, as proposed in 
the Bill, be incorporated into the Dublin University, 
as the Great National University of Ireland. The con- 
stitution of the proposed Council of the National Uni- 
versity of Ireland might then be, as is most desirable, 
made Academic and non-Denominational in character. 

But in case Parliament should think fit to adopt any 
scheme, by which the University would become De- 
nominational in its character, or its Degrees would be 
conferred as the results of Examinations only, the 
Committee, in pursuance of the spirit of the resolu- 
tions invariably adopted by Convocation and in ac- 
cordance with their own unshaken convictions as to the 
wisdom of maintaining University Education in Ire- 
land, free from denominational influences, and strictly 
academic in its character, would earnestly appeal to the 
legislature to exclude entirely from the operation of the 
proposed Act the Queen’s University and its Colleges^ 
and to permit them to work out in Ireland the policy 
for which they were founded. Sir George Grey, 
writing on behalf of Her Majestys Government, in the 
letter alluded to in the statement, says that the prin- 
ciple on which the Colleges were founded is “ a sound 
one,” and Mr. Gladstone in his recent speech declares 
that the influence of the Queen’s University is 
“ unmixedly good as far as it goes.” That it has not 
gone much further is to a great extent owing to the- 
want of a system of Intermediate Schools in Ireland. 

The Committee hope that the proposed destruction 
of the Queen’s College, Galway, will not be pressed by 
the Government. The Galway College has done good 
work in the face of very great difficulties. It is numeri- 
cally the weakest of the Queen’s Colleges, but it has- 
conferred many benefits on its neighbourhood and pro- 
vince, and in proportion to their numbers its students 
have always held a distinguished position. 

By order of the Annual Committee, 

JAMES WILSON, m.a., ll.b., 

Cleric of Convocation. 

Dublin Oasele, 

22nd February, 1873. 


• The students of Trinity College are and have always been of three classes— '(!)■ resident students: (2) studeuts not resident in the- 
College, liut resident in Dublin and the suburbs; (8) students not in either of the preceding- classes, and who merely come up for exami- 
nations. The students of the two first classes alone had an opportunity of getting academic training They had and have the same 
opportunities of sharing it. The second class correspond to the “ extra collegiate ” students of the University of Oxford, and are a class- 
of students that it is desirable to retain, and if necessary to make further provision for by a development of the Professorial system in 
th# College ; but it is to be hoped that the third class will be abolished. 
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Statement adopted by the Graduates of the Queen’s 
University in Ireland, assembled in public meeting 
in Belfast, on Wednesday, 6th December, 1865. 

Convoca- By the recent charter of the Queen’s University in Ire- 
tion a land a Convocation, consisting of the Chancellor, Sena- 
created but tors, Secretary, Professors, and Graduates of the Uni- 
yet unsum- versity was created, with the power of discussing any 
moneu: matter whatever relating to th# University and of de- 

claring the opinion of Convocation thereon, but no 
meeting of the Convocation has been authorised by Her 
Majesty, or summoned, as provided by the Charter. 
Under these circumstances, it having been stated that 
changes in the principles approved of in recent years 
in public education in Ireland are under the considera- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government, and, in particular-, 
that the Queen’s University in Ireland is intended to 
be the medium of conferring degrees on the alumni of 
institutions based on the principle of sectarianism, the 
Therefore Graduates of the Queen’s University think it their duty 
graduates to publicly state their opinion as to changes of the 
state their nature above indicated, 
opinion as 

'Vmtfd d TIle Graduates of the Queen’s University are aware 
chances of * he inconvenience and difficulty of combating pro- 
_ 6 , ' positions which are yet known only by vague rumours, 
Difficulty and which so far as they have learned may be yet un- 
ot oealing defined. But, bearing in mind that important action 
undefined mai ^ .'taken by the Government before those con- 

tbanges. nec ted with the Queen’s University shall have the more 
favourable opportunity of supporting their views 
through Convocation, it is considered that the cause of 
United Education, which has been established now for 
so many years in Ireland, may be in some degree 
eeiyed by giving a short sketch of the action of the 
British Parliament and successive Governments in rela- 
tion to the vexed question of education ; and by sub- 
mitting that the policy of a generation of great and 
enlightened statesmen ought not to be reversed without 
the most weighty and well-considered reasons. 


Brief Sketch of Public 'Education in Ireland. 
ftetch of In the year 1791 a commission of distinguished men, 
presided over by Provost Hutchinson, the secretary for 
cation i re i an d ! ma de an elaborate report to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, from which the following is an extract: — 

Opinion -of “We beg leave to submit to your Excellency as our 
Coramis- decided opinion, that there should be no distinction 
nsf 8 ° f made in “»y of the schools [charter, parish, diocesan, 
• and royal schools] between . scholars of different re- 
ligious persuasions, without meaning, however, to 
interfere with the peculiar constitution of the charter 
schools, or with the intentions of the founders of any 
other schools, expressed by their wills or other instru- 
ments directing such foundations.” — Beport of Com- 
missioners of Education Inquiry, 1791. ( Printed in 

Appendix to Endowed Schools’ Commissioners’ Beport, 
vol. ii. p. 364.) 

Sesult of The chief immediate result of this Report appears 
® e P° rt - to have been the passing of the Roman Catholic Relief 
Act of 1793 removing certain disabilities as to educa- 
tion, to which persons of the Catholic persuasion had 
long previously been subject. 

After this but 'little was done for. public education 
in Ireland, save voting money to be expended through 
the agency of the Kildar e-place Society for the educa- 
tion of the poor of Ireland, until the establishment of 
the system of National Education in 1831. There 
were, however, valuable inquiries conducted by means 
of Commissioners in the years 1807-12, and in the. 
years 1825-7. The Reports of these Commissioners 
Report of were submitted to a Select Committee of the House 
Select of Commons in 1828, and that Committee passed a 
wmmittee series of resolutions in favour of the establishment of 
' a system of education in Ireland, in which no attempt 

should be made to influence or disturb the peculiar 
religious tenets of any sect or denomination of Chris- 
tians. They recommended that pupils of all persua- 
sions should be provided with literary instruction in 
common, - and that every facility should be afforded for 
their religious instruction separately. 


Acting on the Report of- that Committee, Lord Derby 
addressed a letter to the Duke of Leinster in 1831 ,octJ ' 
which led to the formation of the present National 

Board of Education. ' 

Formation 

It is not necessary to say more of the system of the of National 
National Board than this, that the schools are open to Board > the 
persons of every religious persuasion, and no pupil is p sult o{ 
permitted to be deprived of the advantages of the secu- » 
lar education therein afforded on account of non-at- Report. 6 
tendance at religious instruction to which his parents . 
or guardians object. The success of this system, which , j! ci *? e 
is principally available for the more humble members g e ‘ r ^" 0Ilal 
of society, though by no means confined to them, is 
shown by the facts mentioned in the last Report of the Faet ? 
Commissioners (for the year 1864) : — imcceaf of 

(a) Number of Distinct Children appearing on the ? atl ° nal 

roll during the entire year: — 870,401. Svstem 

(b) Estimate of the number belonging to each Per- 


suasion : 

Established Church, . . 56,961 

Roman Catholics, . . 710,270 

Presbyterians, . 97,053 

Other Persuasions, . . . 6,117 


870,401 

(c) Per Centage of Schools from which returns were 
received, exhibiting a mixed attendance of Protestant 
and Roman Catholic pupils for the years 1861, 1863, 


and 1864: — 

1861. 1863. 1864. 

Ulster, . .81-1 81-6 80 9 

Munster, . 30-5 32-8 32-0 

Leinster, . 39-7 40-8 40-4 

Connaught, . 45-1 45-1 45-0 


After the establishment of the National Board it Defects in 
was felt that a great defect existed in the provision academical 
made for public academical education ; and in the year e(luc ation 
1835 a Select Committee was appointed, to which the a PP arent * 
entire question of public education in Ireland was 
referred. Of this Committee the late Sir Thomas Sir Thomas 
Wyse was chairman ; and, in the year 1838, they re- Wyse’s 
ported in favour of a measure for dissolving the Board Select 
of Commissioners for the Diocesan, Royal, and other Commiltee 
schools of public foundation, and constituting a new of 1 ® 38 - 
Board of National Education to which Should be com- Committee 
mitted the charge of both elementary and higher class recommend 
.school education. The Committee recommended the a ''in rough 
establishment of County Academies, and of at least S s ^ m of 
four Colleges — one in each of the provinces of Ireland Education 
— and suggested the advisability of conferring degrees 
on the students of those Colleges , by a central Boafd 
in Dublin. The Committee state that till© objects to be 
kept in view in the proposed system of public educa- 
tion are as follows : — 

“ The system should be in harmony with the real Opinions of 
wants and position of the class for which it is intended ; Committee, 
it should, as much as possible, accord with obiter por- 
tions of the education system ; it should be of the 
most improved character ; it should be general, com- 
mon to all, without distinction of class or creed ; and 
once established it should be rendered permanent.” 

And in concluding their Report the Committee 
say : — 

“ Your Committee have thus endeavoured to lay be- 
fore the House as ample an account as was in their 
power of the conclusions to which they have arrived 
on the' important questions submitted to their con- 
sideration. They have aimed at establishing a system, 
adequate, they trust, to the wants of the country, open 
to all sects, professions and classes ; cheap, universal, ■ 
and they are willing to hope, durable. * * * * 

Your Committee are not insensible, however, to the 
difficulties which must necessarily impede its immediate 
adoption ; they are far from urging precipitate or 
wholesale experiments, at the same time they consider 
it of moment that whatever portion be adopted, its 
relation to others should be steadily kept in view. 

Without a due observance of this principle, it will be 
at any period difficult to establish a sound and compre- 
hensive system, and education [will] be exposed to a 
series of abortive attempts, involving large expenditure 
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_ ■with little benefit to the public. If no other result 

T " should follow from this Report than to preserve from 
these errors, it will not be without its use, but your 
— ' Committee are more sanguine in their expectations ; 
a portion of the system proposed is actually in opera- 
tion ; by giving to that portion, with the alterations 
suggested, a legislative sanction, the country will be 
enabled to advance gradually with increased confidence 
to others, and terminate, it is earnestly desired, at no 
remote period, by the full establishment of one of the 
most indispensable of all civil institutions — a system 
of public education, in every particular thoroughly and 
permanently ‘ National.’ ” — Beport, pp. 80, 81. 


“The registrar shall, at the commencement of every 
collegiate session, furnish each Dean of Residences 
with a list of the names and residences of the students 
of his religious persuasion who may reside in the 
licensed boarding-houses. 

“Each Dean of Residences shall, at the termination 
of every collegiate session, report to the President on 
the general conduct of the students under his moral 
care and spiritual charge, and on the manner in which 
discipline, regarding such students, has been observed 
in the several licensed boarding-houses in which they 
reside.” 


Recom- 

mendations 

carried out 
by Sir R. 
Peel's 
Govern- 

1845. m 
Provisions 


The elementary portion of the system of public edu- 
cation recommended by the Committee being to a great 
extent in operation in the schopls under the National 
Board, the Government of Sir Robert Peel determined 
in 1845 to carry out further the system recommended 
by the Committee, and accordingly the Queen’s Col- 
leges at Belfast, Cork, and Galway were founded. It 
appears at first to have been the intention of the 
Government not to make any provision for the religious 
instruction of the students attending the colleges, but 
this intention was subsequently modified, and finally 
by the College Statutes every reasonable arrangement 
was made for facilitating the care of the faith and 
morals of the students by Deans of Residences. As 
the provisions on this head are not always fairly put 
> before the public, it may be useful to give them fully. 
In the chapter of the Statutes as to the Residences of 
Students, and the Deans of Residences, it is provided 
’ as follows: — 

“ If the Bishop, Moderator, or constituted authority 
of any church or religious denomination shall notify to 
the President his or their desire that there shall be a 
boarding-house specially licensed for the exclusive use 
of the students of such church or denomination, and 
shall specially recommend persons applying for licence 
to establish the same, the President shall, in every 
such case, grant such licence, provided he shall obtain 
satisfactory evidence of the suitableness of the _ pro- 
posed establishment, and of its means of providing 
for the health and comfort of the students. 


“In the case of collegiate students residing in a 
seminary or school which.is under the special jurisdic- 
tion of the Bishop, Moderator, or the constituted autho- 
rity of any church or religious denomination, the Presi- 
dent shall, on receiving a notification from such autho- 
rity, consider residence in such a seminary or school 
as equivalent to residence in the house of a parent or 
guardian, and shall exempt such seminary or school 
from licence or inspection, but shall require the same 
attendance at entrance as in the case of a student re- 
siding with his parent or guardian. 

“ For the better maintenance of moral and religious 
discipline in the licensed boarding-houses, such clergy- 
men or ministers as We shall, from time to time, by 
warrant under Our sign-manual, appoint Deans of 
Residences, shall -have the moral care and spiritual 
charge of the students of their respective creeds residing 
in the licensed boarding-houses. 

“ The College Council shall have power to assign 
lecture-rooms within the precincts of such college, 
wholly or in part, for the use of the Deans of Resi- 
dences, for the purpose of affording religious instruc- 
tion to the students of their respective creeds, and 
also to make rules concerning the days and times when 
such religious instruction shall be given therein, and 
for securing that the same shall not interfere with the 
general discipline of the college provided always 
that no student shall be compelled by any rule of the 
college to attend any theological lecture or religious 
instruction other than is approved of by his parents 
or guardian, and that no religious test shall be ad- 
ministered to any person in order to entitle him to 
be admitted a student of any such college, or to hold 
any office therein, or to partake of any advantage or 
privilege thereof. 

“No clergyman or minister shall be competent to 
assume or continue to hold the office of Dean of Resi- 
dences unless approved of by the Bishop, Moderator, 
or constituted authority of his Church or religious 
denomination. 


And in the Chapter as to Punishments, it is provided 
as follows: — 

“ Any student guilty of any of the following of- Students 
fences shall be liable to expulsion from the College ; hable 
but it shall be competent to the Council, should they 
deem it more conducive to the discipline of the College of re jLj on 
and the reformation . of the offender, to impose some ° 
lighter punishment for the same:- — 

“ 1. Habitual neglect of attendance for divine wor- 
ship at such church or chapel as shall be approved by 
his parents or guardians. 

“2. Habitual neglect of attendance on the religious 
instruction provided for students of his church or de- 
nomination. 

“3. Immoral or dishonest practices. 

“4. Treasonable or seditious conduct. 

“5. Drunkenness.” 


It is not always conclusive in favour of any measure 
to cite the opinions of even the wisest statesmen, as 
expressed in Parliament. They are often compelled by 
the exigencies of party to advocate measures which 
they do not wholly approve of, and perhaps no less 
frequently, for the multiplicity and pressing character 
of their engagements, they are unable to give that care 
and attention to matters discussed by .them in the legis- 
lature, which the nature and difficulty of the subjects 
require. But, considering the state of parties when the 
Colleges Bill was introduced, and the feelings of large 
numbers of the members of either House of Parliament, 
it will not be denied that these observations are inap- 
plicable to the carefully considered declarations of the Opinionsof 
illustrious men whose opinions, as expressed in the statesmen 
debates of the Colleges Bill, it may be useful here to expressed 
cite since they can but speak to their countrymen from in Debate 
the grave. 


leges' Bill- 


Sir James Graham, in introducing the Colleges Bill, 
having explained the principles on which the system of 
the National Board was based, proceeds : 


“ I have now stated to the House what appears to me Sir j ames 
to be the sound principles upon which we should pro- G ra iiam’s- 
ceed in this matter ; and when I say sound principles, 

I mean sound principles with reference to the peculiar 
circumstances of the country with which we are about 
to deal ; and I have demonstrated to you also what was 
the failure of all your attempts to extend to the 
Irish people the benefits of education until those prin- 
ciples were adopted, and what has been your success- 
since you began to carry them into execution ; and, 
relying alike upon the weight of experience and upon 
the theoretical soundness of principles such as these, 
as applied to the state of society, and of the different 
religious persuasions in Ireland, I am prepared to say 
that Her Majesty’s Government have no hesitation in 
recommending to the House the establishment of three 
provincial colleges in Ireland, all founded upon the 
principles I have described. * * * * The prin- 
ciple — the fundamental principle — on which we ask the 
House to carry this proposal of the Government is, the 
absence of all interference, positive or negative, with 
the conscientious scruples of the students in matters of 
religion. That is the principle which I contend for, 
and that is the principle on which alone I can antici- 
pate success for the measure in Ireland. * * * * 

I am strongly and decidedly of opinion, that should the 
House sanction this proposition— limited as it is— that 
yet it involves a measure which will have a most 
favourable effect on the moral and social condition of 
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the Irish people. My belief is, that it will conduce to 
the concord, the order, the peace, and the virtue of 
the country. To maintain and to preserve these is the 
grand abject of successful civil government. I believe 
that if you will consent to this measure, these great 
and noble objects will be essentially promoted. I have 
been taunted with former failures, in reference to this 
subject. Sir, I am aware of my inability as an advo- 
cate to plead the cause of national education ; but I 
am deeply impressed with its importance, with the 
soundness of the principle which I have proposed ; and 
I am confident, indeed, of the good which will result 
rrom it. I implore then, your co-operation and general 
support. I ask for it without reference to religious 
differences which may prevail in Ireland, without 
regard to political disputes which may exist here.” — 
Hansard’s Pari. Debates, Third Series, vol. lxxx., pp. 
353, 357, 365, 366. 

Sir Thomas Wyse, in the debate that followed the 
introduction of the measure, said : 

Sir Thomas “ He hailed with infinite satisfaction the propositions 
ffyse’s— ^j, a t night made by Her Majesty’s Government ; he 
regarded it as a great boon that establishments were 
now to be created for the purpose of communicating 
that knowledge which would teach men to forget their 
prejudices — which would remove the scales of ignorance 
from their eyes — which would make them remember 
not the differences between them and their fellow-men, 
but the points in which they resembled each other ; 
which would induce them to contend for the wealth 
that knowledge gave, as well as that which flowed 
from the treasury.” — Hansard’s Pari. Debates, ubi 
supra, p. 374. 

The late Sir Robert Peel concluded a most earnest 
speech in favour of the Bill ; as follows : 

The late “ If you found these Colleges on the plan we propose, 
Sh R - I trust that we shall have established, as far as cir- 

Peel’s— cumstances will permit, a perfect system of secular 

education. We shall reap the benefit of this. We 
shall promote social concord between the youth of 
different religious persuasions, who, meeting to receive 
the advantages of joint education, will unite in honour- 
able rivalry, and who, hitherto too much estranged 
by religious differences, will acquire new means of 
creating and interchanging mutual esteem. I sincerely 
believe that, as well as receiving temporal advantage, 
so far from preventing any advantages with respect 
to Christianity, the more successfully will you labour 
to make men good Christians the more they are imbued 
with that great principle of our faith — a principle 
which I am grieved to say, many individuals are too 
apt to forget— the principle, I mean, of reciprocal 
charity. By cultivating that principle, you will better 
serve the cause of true religion, and of peace, morality, 
and social comfort and concord in Ireland, than by 
leaving her inhabitants in division and ignorance ; 
in the vain hope that by so doing you are promoting 
your own religious principles.” — Hansard’s Pari. De- 
bates, ubi supra, p. 391. 

And in a subsequent debate the same great statesman 
declared : — 

“ I should relinquish, with tho deepest regret, the 
prospect of having education in common for the Protes- 
tant, Presbyterian, and Roman Catholic youth of Ire- 
land. I wish, then, to establish first the policy of 
having academical institutions in Ireland on a more 
extensive scale, and next to have the means of educating 
there together the youth of Ireland.” — Hansard’s Pari. 
Debates, ubi supra, pp. 1282, 1283. 


Lord 

Palmer- 


The late lamented Premier hailed the measure on 
its introduction, 


“ First, as adapted to produce a great moral improve- 
ment amongst the middle classes of the Irish people ; 
and secondly, as laying the foundation for concord be- 
tween persons of different religious opinions, and as 
being calculated thus to confer the greatest possible 
benefit on the Irish people.’’— Hansard’s Pari. Debates, 
ubi supra, p. 408. 


Mr. Sheil, while urging some objections to the bill, Doon- 
because provision was not then made for the care of ment*, 
the religion and morals of the students, expressed, in VII. 
the eloquent language that followSj his approval of the 
principle of United secular education when due regard 
was had to separate religious culture : — 

“ I coincide with my honourable friend the member Sir. 
for Kerry (Mr. M. J. O’Connell) in thinking that edu- Sheil’a — 
cation in Ireland should be mixed— I mean secular 
education. We must in manhood associate in every 
walk of life. Tho Catholic and the Protestant mer- 
chant must place in each other 'that entire reliance 
which is the foundation of all mercantile transactions. 

To the Protestant and Catholic solicitor, to the Catholic 
and Protestant advocate, men differing from them in 
religious opinions entrust fortunes, life, and honour. 

At the bar, where our faculties are in collision, and 
our feelings are in contact, our forensic brotherhood is 
not interrupted by theological discriminations ; in the 
noblest of all professions — in the army, the Catholic 
and the Protestant Irishman are comrades, and are 
attached by a devoted friendship ; they stand together 
in the same field of fight ; they scale the same battery ; 
they advance in the same forlorn hope ; and, to use a 
fine expression of the great poet whose remains the 
first minister of the crown lately deposited hard by — ■ 
from the 1 deathbed of fame they look proudly to heaven 
together.’ And if thus, in our maturer years, we are 
to live and die together, shall we be kept apart in the 
morning of life, in its freshest and brightest hours, 
when all the affections are in blossom, when our friend- 
ships are pure and disinterested, and those attach- 
ments are formed which last through every vicissitude 
of fortune, and of which the memory survives the 
grave? But, while I think that our altars should not 
stand as partitions between us, I do not thing that from 
our altars we should turn with indifference away. 

Mixed secular education ought to be combined with 
separate religious instruction, which ought to have been 
provided by the State.” * * * * “ You ought to 
locate in your colleges a Protestant and a Catholic 
ecclesiastic, pious, learned, and persuasive, by whom 
the great tenets of Christianity might be enforced, by 
whom the New Testament— in whose moral injunctions 
we all concur — in whose dogmas we ought to have no 
acrimonious difference — should be read and expounded 
according to the interpretations of their respective 
churches — whose eloquence should charm, whose ex- 
ample should allure, and by whom the minds of their 
young spirits should be elevated to the political con- 
templation of those" subjects, in comparison with which 
every object of an interest merely human dwindles 
into evanescent diminution. I do not ask for a chair 
of Divinity ; I do not ask for rival theatres of theologi- 
cal disputation — I want a Catholic priest to say prayers 
for Catholics, and a Protestant priest to say prayers 
for Protestants.” — Hansard’s Pari. Debates, Third 
Series, vol. lxxxii. pp. 358, 359. 


In the College Statutes, which were long subse- 
quently drawn up by the Board of Colleges, under the 
auspices of Lord Clarendon, the chief objections urged 
against the Colleges by Mr. Sheil and Mr. O’Connell* 
were in a great degree removed by means of the pro- 
visions as to Deans of Residences already alluded to,- 
and the term “Godless,” which has often been so 
ignorantly or unscrupulously applied to the Colleges, 
was rendered, as regards them, meaningless. 


Objections 

debate sub- 
sequently 
removed. 


The Queen’s University in Ireland was founded in Foundation 
the year 1850 for the purpose of giving degrees in Arts, of Queen’s 
Medicine, and Law, to students of the three provincial university 
Colleges, and its object was to advance learning in 
Ireland and incidentally to promote peace and friend- 
ship between the different classes of Her Majesty’s 
subjects. It will be presently seen that in these 
objects the Queen’s University has met with gratifying 


success. 


The system of elementary and collegiate education Inter- 
recommended by the Committee of 1838, has thus been mediate 
for the most part carried into operation, and the Education 
principles on which United Education is alone possible 
have been therein thoroughly recognised. But nothing ‘ or _ 
has been done to carry into effect the Report of that 
Committee with respect to the establishment of Inter- 
mediate Schools or County Academies. 


* Vide Hansard's Pari. Debates, Third Series, vol. Ixxxi., pp. 1357, 1358. 
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In the year 1854, however, a Commission was ap- 
pointed to inquire into the Endowed Schools in Ireland ; 
and, by an Act of Parliament passed in the following 
year, the Commissioners were directed to report to Her 
Majesty such plans as should appear to them to be 
expedient and practicable for the general promotion, 
in connexion with the Endowed Schools, of Academical 
education. The Commissioners, having elaborately 
investigated the entire subject, made their Report in 
the year 1858. After stating the proposition put for- 
ward by the present Mr. Baron Hughes, one of the 
Commissioners, “ That it is right and just that endow- 
ments, in which different religious denominations have, 
or shall have, rights or interests, should be divided 
among the several religious denominations, according 
to their wants and numbers in the localities to which 
such endowments are applicable,” and, after referring 
to the Synodical Address of the Council of Thurles and 
the Rescripts on the Queen’s Colleges the Commis- 
sioners say : — 

Opinions of “ After mature consideration, we have come to the 
Commis- conclusion that we cannot recommend the adoption of 
adverse to ^ iese principles- They are completely at variance 
Sectarian 0 those which have been recognised for some years 
Education. P as i 33 the basis of parliamentary aid to education in 
Ireland. They are also at variance with the recom- 
mendations of the Commissioners of Education Inquiry 
of 1791 and with the plan proposed by Mr. Wyse’e 
Committee of the House of Commons on Foundation 
Schools in 1838. 

“We were most anxious to have matured a plan that 
would have met with the concurrence of Mr. Hughes ; 
but, notwithstanding his dissent from our views, we 
feel that the demand for Intermediate Education is so 
considerable, especially in the North of Ireland, that 
we are called on to suggest means of supplying it, 
in accordance with principles that we can approve of, 
in those localities where it is required by the inhabi- 
tants, without providing a Government system of Inter- 
mediate Education in places where it might not be 
acceptable to the majority of the population. 


Docu- 

ments. 

VII. 

Report of 
Commis- 
sioners of 
Endowed 
Schools, 
1868. 


Has any Case been made for a Change of Policy and 

the Substitution of Sectarian for United Education. 

It has been thought desirable, even at some length, 
to refer to the history of Public Education in Ireland, 
not only in the College and University, but also in the 
elementary school. It is felt most strongly by the 
Graduates of the Queen’s University that the entire Entire 
system, as now existing, stands or falls together. If system of 
sectarian education in colleges is recognised by the public non- 
State, and placed in a position in which the powers sectarian 
and privileges granted by the State can be used against Education 
the system of free and liberal education (a system which ® t3nt * s or 
the Graduates entertain no doubt is incomparably the 
best for Ireland), it will be impossible to prevent the s r ‘ 
triumph of Denominationalism in every part of public 
education in this country. Then the struggle between 
rival denominations will nob be restricted to those 
centres of intelligence Where enlightenment and inter- 
course with the world tend in some degree to mitigate 
sectarian animosities ; but, in every parish and district 
in Ireland, the National schools, which are now so 
many local citadels for the protection of civil and re- 
ligious liberty, will be turned into strongholds of in- 
tolerance, recognised, inspected, and in the main sup- 
ported by the State. 

It may be fairly asked, What is there in the temper Why 
of the age to justify so retrograde a measure as the should sec- 
introduction of a system of sectarian education into tarianism 
Ireland, to be at least encouraged and privileged, if 
not endowed, bv the State? ducedmto 

’ * Ireland? 

In England test oaths have been recently abolished in Ten , 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and the 0 f changes 
degrees, and many of the prizes, have been thrown 
open to all ; while, in elementary education, the in- England : 
troduction of a Conscience clause points to the just 
limitation of the powers of managers and patrons of 
public schools. 

In Scotland, the Universities have been lately freed in Sc»t- 
from ecclesiastical control. land. 


“We think that this may be effected by the union of 
local funds, under the management of local trustees, 
with grants of public money. The provision for local 
management would enable the trustees to make suitable 
regulations for religious instruction, provided that the 
sohool shall, as a condition of its partaking of the 
grant of public money, admit of the united Education 
of persons of all religious persuasions ; and provided, 
also, that the local managers shall be subject to the 
direct control of the proposed Commissioners of En- 
dowed Schools.” — Endowed Schools Com. Beport , p. 
223. 


And the Commissioners, when treating of the religious 
and moral discipline of scholars in the proposed scheme 
of Intermediate Education, say: — - 


“ The paramount importance of a sound religious and 
moral discipline as the basis of education, might seem 
to require a more lengthened examination of this 
subject than we here propose to undertake. We dis- 
pense, however, with the discussion of this question,- 
because we regard it as almost an undisputed one. 
We fully admit the principle, but we insist on the 
propriety of securing due facilities for its application 
in such ways as are consistent with a regard to parental 
authority and responsibility, and the maintenance of 
the rights of conscience. We also think it right to de- 
clare our belief in the possibility of separating the 
courses of secular and religious instruction, so far as 
to enable scholars of different religious denominations 
to receive instruction of the former kind in the same 
school, without compromise of opinions or risk of 
offence.” — Endowed Schools Com. Beport , p. 214. 


Refusal of . I* ma y not be out of place here to refer to the con- 
grantato sistent refusal of Parliament to extend to the Church 
Church Education Society of Ireland public sanction or support, 
Education, for the simple reason that the ground taken by that 
Association involved a violation of the principles on 
which the possibility of United Education depends. 

From the foregoing sketch it would appear that the 
opinions of Committees of the House of Commons and 
of statesmen, and the action of Parliament and suc- 
cessive Governments, have for many years been in 
favour of United Education in Ireland. 


In Trinity College, Dublin, it is often made a matter In Trinity 
of glorification that Dublin University is -the “ na- College, 
tional ” University, and that the -halls of Trinity Col- Dublin.’ 
lege are open to every Irishman without any reference 
to his creed. And, although this is only in one sense 
true, few intelligent observers will doubt that that 
venerable Institution is slowly tending in the direc- 
tion of freedom and real nationality. 

Is there anything, then, in the circumstances of the d 0 circum- 
Queen’s Colleges and University, or of Ireland, to stances 
justify the threatened change? It has, indeed, been justify 
often said that the Colleges are a failure ; but can this such a 
position be maintained? change? 

In the year 1857 a Royal Commission examined into Report of 
and reported on the progress of the Colleges ; and, Commis- 
after a most careful examination, the Commissioners sioners of 
say 1 1867. 

“ We think that the Colleges cannot be regarded as The c 0 ]- 
otherwise than successful, when, notwithstanding op- leges then 
posing causes, to which we shall presently allude, they successful, 
have in their halls, attending lectures, nearly 450 
students.” 

Since that Report was presented to Parliament, the Their pro- 
progress of the Colleges has been great and constant, gress since, 
as will appear from the following table : — great and 

constant. 

Number or Students attending the three Queen’s 
Colleges. 

In the year of Commissioners’ In- 


quiry (1857-58) . . .445 

„ 1858-59, . . . .490 

„ 1859-60, . . . 546 

„ 1860-61, . . .657 

„ 1861-62, . . .758 

„ 1862-63, . • . .787 

,. 1865-64, . . . .810 

„ 1864-65, .... 835 
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success. 


Good done 
by the 
Colleges. 


Union of 
different 
creeds. 


The repre- 
sentation 
of Roman 
Catholics 

adequate 

supposed 
by some. 


The Commissioners refer with unqualified satisfaction 
to the educational suocess of the Colleges, and they 
conclude their Report with a paragraph which we give 
in full, as it expresses, we believe, with authority and 
truth, some of the many benefits connected with the 
system of education as at present existing. 

“We think, however, that the good done by the 
Queen’s Colleges as great public institutions in Ire- 
land, cannot be estimated merely by the number of 
students in their halls, or by the successful candidates 
whom they may send to the great public contests of 
the educated youth of the empire. We believe that, 
beyond this, they are, by the honorable competition 
existing between the students and professors of the 
several Queen’s Colleges amongst themselves, and also 
by the healthy, and, we hope, friendly competition 
with the University of Dublin, materially aiding in 
advancing learning in Ireland. We believe that the 
Colleges are calculated, and we trust the association 
of students of various creeds and opinions within their 
walls does operate, to soften those feelings of party 
antagonism and sectarian animosity which have here- 
tofore unhappily had too extended an existence in Ire- 
land ; and that they are rapidly generating a feeling 
of local self-reliance and of self-respect, and exciting 
an interest in the culture of literature and science 
throughout the community at large.” 

The union of the several religious denominations in 
the Colleges continues satisfactory. 

The number of students who have entered the Col- 
leges, up to the end of last session, was 3,330, thus 
classified : — 

Established Church, . . 957 


Roman 'Catholic, 


938 

Presbyterian, 


. 1,197 

Other Persuasions, 


238 


Total, 

. 3,330 


Report of the Census Commissioners (Part iv., p. 46) doou- 
that the number of male scholars receiving instruction msxt*. 
in “superior” schools was 12,785, of whom 5,792 were VII. 

Roman Catholics, and from these numbers alone a 

larger proportion of Roman Catholics might be looked 
for in the Queen’s Colleges, yet on turning to page 62 
of the same Report it will be seen that while the entire 
number of members of the “ Learned Professions ” (ex- 
clusive of clergymen), and “other Liberal Professions,” 
is 6,482, the number of Roman Catholics included 
therein is 2,219, or about one-thiid. No inconsider- 
able proportion of the comparatively large number of 
Roman Catholics at “ superior ” schools is absorbed 
by the demands of the Catholic 'Church at home, in the 
United States, and in the British colonies ; and this 
class of scholar never will be represented in non-theo- 
logical colleges. It is to be remembered at the same 
time that, owing to the fact that the clergy of the 
Presbyterian Church for the most part pursue their 
under-graduate course in Queen’s College, Belfast, the 
numbers of Presbyterians are proportionately large in 
the foregoing table ; and that, owing to the social 
position of members of the Established Church, per- 
sons of the latter communion will always be numerous 
in any college open to all classes in Ireland. 

With regard to the amount of public sympathy that the system 
is enlisted in favour of the Queen’s Colleges and Uni- 
versify, the Graduates believe that it is much greater tion o{ 
than is generally supposed. They are convinced that, moderate 
notwithstanding the not inconsiderable amount of en- meu. 
forced agitation on the education question, the system 
is yearly becoming better understood and more ap- 
preciated by moderate men of all classes, and that the 
feeling that it would lead to proselytism or infidelity, 
as contradistinguished from other systems, is steadily 
decreasing. If the Deans of Residences were paid for Payraen 
their services, as recommended by the Commissioners o f Deans of 
who inquired into the Queen’s Colleges, any lingering Residences, 
fear on this head in the minds of moderate men, would 
be entirely removed, and a convenient sneer at the Col- 
leges could no longer be ventured on.* 


The numbers of the several persuasions attending the 
Colleges in the last three years were as follows: — 

Established Roman Presby- Other Per- 
Ohurch. Catholic, terian. 


1862- 63, 

1863- 64, 

1864- 65, 


221 


273 


112 


So much misuse is made of statistics on this subject, 
ihat it may be not improper here to state that the fore- 
going numbers furnish a much more adequate repre- 
sentation of Roman Catholics than has been sometimes 
publicly stated. Although it appears from the last 


The Graduates of the Queen’s University do not wish 
to separate the case of the Colleges from that of the 
University. They believe that the success of the Col- 
leges is the success of the University, inasmuch as the 
success of the Colleges is to no inconsiderable extent 
the result of the existence of the University. At- 
tempts have often been made to show that the entire 
system is a failure, on account of the alleged paucity 
of the degrees granted by the Queen’s University. 
While not admitting, for the reason above stated, that 
the mere number of degrees granted by the Queen’s 
University is a sufficient test of the success of the Uni- 
versity, it may not be improper, in order to ascertain 
what the University has done directly, to call attention 
to the numbers graduating, in the Queen’s University 
and in the London University, for the first fourteen 
years after each University commenced to grant de- 


Success of 
the Uni- 


Majority in favour of the Queen's University, 


Number and Nature of Degrees. 


Diplomae^m 

Engineering. 


it thus appears that in the two periods taken above, 
the Queen’s University, with its three affiliated Col- 
leges, compares not unfavourably with the London 
University, with its large number of affiliated institu- 
tions. The total number, it is true, are not strictly 
comparable, inasmuch as Diplomas in Law and Engin- 
eering (which, however, are degrees in all but name) 


are placed to the credit of the Queen’s University. 
Still a comparison of the two Universities is not without 
interest ; and considering their circumstances — on the 
one hand the great and wealthy community from which 
the London University drew its supplies of students, 
the large number of intermediate schools giving more 
or less classical education in England, and the general 


* For the favour with which the National Board system is generally regarded by the laity in Ireland, reference may be made to the 
last Report of the Commissioners of National Education (for 1864), vol. i., p. 224, under the head, “ Feeling of Local Parties towards the 
National Schools.” 

t Exclusive of diplomas in Law merged in the LL.B. Degree, and of diplomas in Agriculture. 

+ Omitting M.B.’s merged in M.D.’s, which are excluded, since the Queen's University grants only the M.D. The M Ch.’s granted 
by the Queen’s University last year, being conferred on M.D.’s, arc similarly excluded. 
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„ _ interest felt in the institution by the English dissenting 

M , VT ~ bodies ; and, on the other hand, the poverty of Ireland, 
VII. 1 the admitted deficiency in the means of intermediate 
— education, the strict enforcement of residence and at- 
tendance at lectures in the Queen’s Colleges while non- 
residence was permitted by Trinity College, Dublin, 
the periods of distress and almost of social revolution 
through which Ireland has been passing for the last 
twenty years, arid the opposition of the authorities of 
the Roman Catholic Church — the result of the com- 
parison is satisfactory, and justifies the proposition 
that the Queen’s University, by itself and without any 
reference to the Queen’s Colleges, has been a decided 
success. 

Unwilling- The Graduates of the Queen’s University do not hesi- 
nesB of tate to avow that it is most painful for them to be 
graduates obliged to come forward to protest against measures 
to inter- w hi 0 h they believe to be mainly desired by one order, 

Tene - but that they admit a very influential one, of their 

Catholic countrymen. But they have no alternative. 
Numerous as were the attacks that have been made on 
the Colleges and University, the Graduates, as a body, 
never resented them, though in many instances, as- 
Theyare sured that their opponents did wrong to institutions 
compelled that they loved. They had been content to leave the 
to declare Colleges and University to be defended by their results, 
their and ) 10 p e d that time would mitigate, if not destroy, 
opinion. the hostility of opponents. But if, as alleged, radical 
changes are under the consideration of the Government 
that has hitherto befriended them, they cannot silently 
allow the adoption, in connexion with the National 
University of the Queen in Ireland, of a principle 
which more than any other will perpetuate sectarian 
differences among those who ought to be the leaders in 
what would promote friendship and social peace. It is 
vain to conceal that the reform that is asked for in the 
Queen’s University is a measure proposed by those in 
this country who have denounced United Education 
and the intercourse of Irishmen with Irishmen, and 
who now demand the proposed change as an instalment 
of complete Denomdnationalism. The Graduates would 
indeed be unworthy of the Institutions in which they 
were educated, were they not solemnly to raise their 
voices against any change in the system of Public Edu- 
cation in Ireland, involving the State recognition of 
sectarian education or its incorporation into the system 
of which the Queen’s University ha® hitherto been the 
head. 

Allegation It has indeed been said that the advocates of the 
that they Queen’s University are opposed to, instead of being 
are bhe friends of, freedom of education, since they seek 

opposed to ^ i m pose their conceptions of what is right on others 
freedom of . it ; g sieged, conscientiously differ with them, 
education ’ ° 

considered. The answer to this is simple : they do not impose 
their notions on others ; but they say that, at all 
events in Ireland, it is the duty of the State, while 
allowing perfect freedom to all persons to work out 
their own ideas on the subject of education at their 
It is the own expense and risk, not in any way to recognise or 
duty of the encourage sectarianism in education, and they assert, 
State not as a proposition too plain for argument, that the refusal 
to recog- 0 f suc h recognition or encouragement to all parties 
niseor j s no violation whatever either of the rights of con- 
encourage science or of c i v iJ rights. They cannot for a moment 
sertanan- admit t1iat t j ie state can be required, on the plea of 
Ireland ' conscientious scruples, to adopt a measure the natural 
' ' result of which is, as felt by all to debar each class of 
Irishmen in their youth from friendly and equal inter- 
course with their fellow-citizens. 

Theprivi- For those who prefer sectarianism in education the 
leges of a London University is open, and any privileges belong- 
degree mg to a degree are there attainable. But the Gradu- 
attainable a f es c f the Queen’s University maintain, that a system 
by those avowedly based on sectarianism should not in Ireland 
who prefer ^ e q Ua u y honoured and encouraged by the State as a 
education, system which is based on the principle of equality to 
all and unfair privileges to none — a system which, by 
the opportunities it affords for youthful intercourse and 
intimacy, while duly recognising religion, makes stu- 
dents not only know but feel that they are fellow- 
The beings, endowed with equal gifts, and subject to equal 
hatreds of weaknesses, as well as fellow-citizens, with equal rights 
the past before the law. The Graduates of the Queen’s Univer- 
sliould not B ity cannot forget that, in the history of Ireland, the 
be per- painful record of intestine strife or religious contests 
petuated occupies already too great a space. They do not wish 
tli at the now happily abating hatreds of the past should 


be renewed and rendered perpetual by training up as 
it were in hostile camps the youth of Ireland. They 
therefore call on all true patriots here, and on the 
friends of Ireland in Great Britain, to aid in opposing 
any change which will sectarianize public education in 
this country, and thereby indefinitely postpone the 
social and civil union of their countrymen. 

Admission to a Degree of Persons not Academically 
Educated. 

The Graduates of the Queen’s University do not deem Academic 
it necessary to do more than briefly refer to the pro- education 
posal, that the Queen’s University should be assimi- should be 
lated in all respects to the London University and that insisted on 
no Academic undergraduate education should be re- for a 
quired for admission to a degree, since they understand “ egree - 
that it would not be acceptable to some of those seek- 
ing affiliation with the Queen’s University. But it 
derives some importance from being advocated in an 
unpublished but widely-circulated pamphlet by an 
eminent Medical authority, who is also a Senator of 
the Queen’s University. Against the scheme, however, 
the authority of the author may be fairly cited, since 
in his own more special department of study he 'dis- 
approves of its adoption. By those who have enjoyed, 
as the Graduates of the Queen’s University have done, 
the benefits of the Professorial system of lectures in 
Arts combined with strict examinations and other exer- 
cises in the classes, it may be truly declared that the 
advantages to be gained from Collegiate training are 
not less in Arts than they are in Medicine. Disregard 
or contempt for Academical education in Arts can only 
be accounted for by an experience of a comparatively 
worthless system of mere lectures, or of a lifeless at- 
tempt at purely Tutorial instruction. 

Assuming, then, that the Academical course of train- 
ing is superior for men of average or fair ability (men 
of extraordinary gifts who cannot attend College being 
independent of the encouragement to learning given 
by a University degree), it follows that it is the duty 
of those to whom is intrusted the power of encouraging 
the highest kind of education, not to do anything that 
would tend to degrade the value of the Arts and other 
degrees granted by the Queen’s University. But, even 
if the assumption made were doubtful, there is no ne- 
cessity whatever for making the change referred to in 
the Queen’s University, inasmuch as in the London 
University any one can get a degree, subject to exa- 
mination tests alone. The degree of the London Uni- 
versity will thus be, in the estimate of the public, 
considered the stamp for one kind of training, that of 
the Queen’s University and such universities as insist 
on Academical education, of another. 

In conclusion, the Graduates of the Queen’s Univer- Conclu- 
sity would guard themselves against being taken to be gion. 
opposed to change simply because the present system of 
public education exists. They think that everything 
should be done, consistently with a firm opposition to 
sectarianism (no matter by whom or in what form ad- 
vocated) to enlist all classes of Irishmen in favour of 
a complete system of public education. But, in con- 
sidering the question whether any and what change is 
to be made, it is not to be hastily assumed that those 
who drew up and sanctioned the Statutes of the Queen’s 
Colleges, and recommended the University Charter, 
acted without great consideration for the feelings and 
opinions of those who were thought to be opposed to 
the Colleges. If, on a careful examination of the 
whole matter by those in authority, any modification 
of the existing system of Collegiate and University edu- 
cation shall appear practicable, it is submitted that, 
in accordance with the provision in the recent Charter, 
the intended modification should be referred to the Con- 
vocation of the Queen’s University for their opinion 
before final approval. But if, on the other hand, any 
such modification shall appear impossible without de- 
stroying or endangering the cause of Non-Sectarian 
education, it would seem to be the solemn duty of 
those entrusted with the government of the country 
with firmness to refrain from change, arid to maintain 
and develop a system which has been already fruitful 
in good to Ireland. 

Signed on behalf of the Meeting, 

David Ross, m.a., ll.b., Chairman. 

Hugh Hyndman, ll.b. I 

Henry Burden, m.a., m.d. > Hon. Secs. 

James B. Doughehty, m.a. ) 
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'Correspondence between the Roman -Catholic Hier- 
archy and Her Majesty’s Government. 

Archbishop Cullen to Sir G. Grey. 

Dublin, 14th January, 1866. 

Sir, — I have the honour to forward to you two 
letters or memorials on Primary and University Edu- 
cation, on the part of the twenty-nine Roman Catholic 
Archbishops and Bishops in Ireland whose names are 
attached to them. 

As so many Prelates living at considerable distances 
:from each other wished to examine -these memorials, it 
was necessary to get them printed, but not for publica- 
tion. 

Each prelate has attached his signature to a printed 
•copy, similar to that which I send. I retain the copies 
with the original signatures. 

If it be required that the memorials should be in 
manuscript, I shall have them copied, and get them 
signed by each prelate. 

I enclose a written petition to Her Majesty, praying 
for a Charter for our Roman Catholic University, which 
the same twenty-nine Prelates have given me written 
.authorization to sign on their -behalf. 

The memorials contain- very little more than the 
statements which the four Archbishops had the honour 
•of making to you in the interview which you granted 
to them, and in which they endeavoured to state, as 
briefly as possible, the many disadvantages pressing on 
Irish Roman Catholics in regard to education. 

I humbly confide that a just and liberal Government 
will take our memorials into favourable consideration, 
and commence to remove the grievances which for a 
long series of years have weighed heavily on the edu- 
cation of Roman Catholics in Ireland. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) Paul Cullen. 


Memorial on University Education referred to in the 
foregoing Letter. 


To the Right Honorable Sir George Grey, Bart., m.p., 
Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for Home Affairs, 
&c., &c. 


Sm,— We, the undersigned Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishops and Bishops in Ireland, having learned that it 
is the intention of Her Majesty’s Government to make 
alterations in the system of University Education now 
existing in this country, beg respectfully to lay be- 
fore you, And through you before Her Majesty s 
Government, the following observations on this impor- 
tant subject, in which the spiritual welfare of our flocks 
is deeply concerned : — 


In the first place we have to observe, that the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland have long laboured under the 
greatest disadvantages with respect to education. In 
past times all their educational establishments were 
suppressed, and laws were enacted prohibiting them to 
establish schools at home, or to send their children 
for education to the Continent. The effects of this 
penal legislation still remain ; and -Catholics, deprived 
of the endowments of former times, are left without 
any institution supported by the State, in which they 
can, with safety to faith and morals, cultivate the 
higher studies and take out academical degrees. 


Whilst the majority of the Irish people were thus 
suffering, great educational privileges were conferred 
by the State on the minority of the nation ; and a 
Protestant University, with subsidiary institutions, was 
established and amply endowed. 


Trinity College, or the University of Dublin, has 
landed property to the extent of 199,573 acres, or 100 th 
part of the whole acreage of Ireland. These lands, 
valued according to the very reduced standard of 1851 


at £92,360 per annum (Duib. Univ. Commis., 1853, p. Doouiuurrt, 
268, Evidence), are, it is stated, let at low rents ; but _ VH. 

still the income and influence derived from such exten- ‘ 

sive landed property must be considerable. 

The advantages offered by an institution so richly 
endowed have always attracted great numbers to its 
lecture halls. At present there axe 1,500 students on 
its roll, the fees received from whom are calculated 
to average the large sum of £30,000 a year (Dub. Univ. 

Commis., ibid.) 

Not to speak of the amount originally expended in 
the erection of the College buildings, the Crown, at the 
petition of the Irish House of Commons, gave from 
time to time considerable sums for their extension. 

Thus, in 1698 we find a grant of £3,000, in 1709 of 
£5,000, in 1717 another of £5,000, in 1721 a third sum 
of £5.000, and in 1751 a fourth of the same amount, 

£5,000. In 1753 the grant was raised to £10,000, and 
in 1755 to £20,000. In 1757 a further grant was made 
of £10,000, and in 1787 of £3,000.— (“ Dub. Univ. 

Calendar for 1863,” page 233 et seq.) 

In addition to -Idle large pecuniary resources pos- 
sessed by the College, and the immense influence 
resulting from its extensive landed property, it has 
the right of presentation to twenty-one benefices, some 
of them with an income of over £1,000 a year. 

The advantages enjoyed by the Protestant University 
of Dublin do not stop here ; schools connected with it 
are scattered throughout Ireland, and possesses exten- 
sive property in lands, granted in part by the Crown, 
the Royal Schools, Endowed Schools, and Erasmus 
Smith’s Schools. They may be considered as intended 
exclusively for the benefit of members of the Estab- 
lished Church, although a few boys of other religious 
denominations are occasionally admitted ; and they 
serve very largely as feeders for the Protestant Univer- 
sity. A great proportion of the heads and tutors of 
these schools are members of Trinity College ; all the 
heads, with two or three exceptions, are clergymen of 
the Established Church ; in fine, to these institutions 
are attached 153 Exhibitions for the pupils who pass 
from their halls to the University of Dublin.— 

(“Thom’s Official Directory for 1865,” page 906.) 

It is true that for the last few years Roman Catholics, 
as well as Protestant Dissenters, have been admitted 
to certain scholarships in the University of Dublin ; 
but these are non- foundation scholarships (“University 
Calendar,” page 18), giving no right to the University 
Franchise (ibid.), or to a share in the government of 
the College, which, according to the Royal Commission 
of 1853 (“Report,” page 2), continues “a Protestant 
institution, in most of its essential characteristics, as 
it was at its foundation by Queen Elizabeth. 

All the heads of Trinity College, the provost, vice- 
provost, fellows, scholars on the foundation, &c., are 
and must be members of the Established Church, and 
the provost, vice-provost, and nearly all the fellows are 
clergymen. Three Professorships in the University 
School of Physic, in accordance with a recent Act of 
Parliament, and some Professorships of a subordinate 
character, are indeed open to Catholics; but, as a 
matter of fact, all the Professors are Protestants with 
the exception of the Professor of Italian and Spanish. 

Trinity College was founded by Queen Elizabeth as 
a bulwark of the Protestant religion in Ireland against 
Catholicity. Until the year 1793, all its students, as 
well as others belonging to it, were obliged to sub- 
scribe the Thirty-nine Articles. About 33 per cent, of 
its students even now are Divinity students of the 
Established Church ; its whole teaching is based on 
the Protestant religion, the works it publishes are 
imbued with an anti-Oatholic spirit, and several who 
entered its halls as Catholics, have, during their Uni- 
versity course, or afterwards, forsaken the religion o: 
their parents. 

The Emancipation Act of 1829 having placed Catholics 
on a footing of civil and political equality with the 
rest of Her Majesty’s subjects, it was manifest that 
the educational ascendancy of a minority could not 
long be maintained through the monopoly enjoyed by 
Trinity College. 
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Docc- The Queen’s Colleges were established in 1847, with 
mints* avowed object of affording to all classes in Ireland 
VII. University Education on equal terms. Over £200,000 
— have up to the present been expended on the buildings, 
furniture, and repairs of these Colleges, the sum annu- 
ally voted by Parliament for their support is over 
£24,000, and £1,800 a year is granted to the Queen’s 
University, which exists altogether for their advantage. 

Notwithstanding this profuse expenditure, the 
Queen’s Colleges have, as far as Catholics are con- 
cerned, not only failed to attain the object for which 
they were founded, but have been gradually drifting 
into Protestantism. Belfast College is almost exclu- 
sively Presbyterian, and in Cork and Galway, although 
situated in Catholic districts, the great majority of the 
heads and professors are Protestants of various re- 
ligious denominations. 

If the Queen’s Colleges had corresponded to the ob- 
jects for which they were established, the great ma- 
jority of the students should be Catholics, who are 
77 per cent, of the inhabitants of Ireland, not Protes- 
tants, who are only 23 per cent, of the population, and 
are amply provided for in Trinity College. But what 
is the fact? More than 75 per cent, of the students of 
those Colleges are Protestants, whilst less than 25 per 
cent, profess the faith of the great majority of the 
people, a proportion totally inadequate to represent 
the number of Catholics who, by their social position 
and preliminary studies, have a right to aspire to a 
University education. We may add that even of this 
minority of Catholic students a considerable number 
frequent the Queen’s Colleges, yielding to the pressure 
of necessity, or tempted by the abundant allurements 
held out to them. Hence, whether we take into ac- 
count the total population of this country, or the large 
sums expended on those Colleges, the number of young 
men of all denominations attending them is so incon- 
siderable -that they must be -admitted to be a signal 
failure. 

The result of the mixed system of education in the 
Queen’s Colleges, excluding, as it does, the influences 
of religion, is, we believe, to train the youthful mind 
in indifferentism to every creed and in practical infi- 
delity, which tend to subvert the throne as well as the 
altar. We have, therefore, deemed it our duty, in 
accordance with the teaching of our Church, and the 
wisdom of this teaching is confirmed by experience, to 
declare these institutions replete with grave and intrin- 
sic danger to the faith and morals of our flocks. Under 
these circumstances Catholics have no confidence in 
them, and can never, consistently with their religious 
principles, accept them. 

We cannot leave this subject without referring to 
6ome restrictions with respect to persons aspiring to 
the learned professions, and they are very considerable, 
restrictions which tend to force Roman Catholics into 
one of the two legally -recognised Universities. 

In 1861 there were in Ireland 6,360 Catholic young 
men receiving a superior education (“ Census, 1861 ”). 
Now upon this large number of Catholics, any one 
of whom may aspire to a liberal profession, the follow- 
ing unfair terms are proposed by those wno would 
maintain in education an ascendancy which the legis- 
lature long since abolished in civil and political life, 
or would give educational equality at the cost of con- 
science. 

All graduates of Trinity College or of the Queen’s 
University, can be called to the bar at the end of 
three years, while non-graduates cannot be called until 
the expiration of five years from the date of their 
registration as law students. 

Graduates are obliged to attend only two courses of 
lectures, either at the King’s Inns, Dublin, or at 
Trinity College, or (in the case of students of the 
Queen’s University) at any of the Provincial Colleges, 
while non-gralduates are required to attend four courses, 
viz., two at the King’s Inns, and two others at Trinity 
College. Moreover, graduates are required to attend 
twelve terms’ commons, viz., six in the King’s Inn, and 
six in any Inn in London, while non-graduates are 
required to attend seventeen terms’ commons, viz., nine 
in the King’s Inns and eight in England. Finally, the 
fees payable by graduates are less than those imposed 
upon non-graduates. 


With regard to the apprentices of solicitors and at- 
torneys, all matriculated students of Trinity Oollege- 
and of the Queen’s Colleges are exempt from the pre- 
liminary examination imposed upon others. If gradu- 
ates, they are admissible to the practice of their pro- 
fession two years sooner than non-graduate appren- 
tices ; and are exempt from one of the courses of 
lectures appointed by the Benchers for such appren- 
tices. 

All Catholics aspiring to the professions just men- 
tioned must submit to these inconveniences, or if they 
wish to avoid them, must enter a University founded 
to maintain the ascendancy of the Established Church 
in Ireland, or Institutions condemned by their own 
Church. It is to be added that these unfair conditions- 
are imposed quite irrespectively of proficiency in litera- 
ture, science, or law. 

With respect to the medical profession, every one- 
knows the -high value practitioners and the public set 
on -the degree of “ Doctor of Medicine.” But no person 
can obtain that high distinction in Ireland without 
becoming a member of one of the two Universities- 
recognised by law ; and Catholic medical students must 
either give up all chance of that honour and professional 
advantage, or trample under foot their self-respect, by 
entering, contrary to their religious principles, one of 
the institutions which their Church condemns. 

As to professors in colleges and tutors, besides the 
injustice to the persons themselves, everyone must see- 
the injury inflicted on the education of the nation at 
large, when more than one-half of -the teachers in 
superior schools and colleges are obliged to forego a 
University education, or to secure it at the risk of 
endangering the most important interests. 

It being evident from the statements just made that 
the existing institutions recognised by the State do- 
not put University education within the reach of Irish 
Roman Catholics on terms of which they can safely 
avail themselves, or on principles approved by their 
religion, we, their pastors, aided by their generous 
contributions, determined to supply this great want, 
and established the Catholic University of Ireland. 

For the foundation and maintenance of this institu- 
tion we have within 'the last few years collected a sum 
of 125,0001. We have purchased premises in the City 
of Dublin, gathered together a library of about 30, 000 - 
volumes, scientific collections, &c., and appointed a 
body of professors of great eminence. 

The institution thus established comprises five facul- 
ties, viz., theology, law, medicine, philosophy and 
letters, and mathematical and physical science, and is- 
presided over by a rector named by ourselves and re- 
movable at our pleasure. While retaining in our own 
hands the supreme authority we have delegated to- 
twelve of our body the immediate government of the- 
institution ; but we leave to the rector -and to the 
University the direction of all academical matters. In. 
the exercise of his office the rector is assisted by a- 
Council, consisting of the deans of faculties and some 
other members of the academic body, anld at stated 
times he is obliged to lay before us a full report of the 
working of the institution. In fine, every possible 
means is taken to secure a succession of the most dis- 
tinguished professors. Our University, therefor®,, 
while affording to Catholics the best religious guaran- 
tees, will offer them all the advantages of the highest 
literary and scientific education. 

Several of its students are at present studying philo- 
sophy and letters, science, or medicine, under the 
immediate care of its Professors in Dublin ; others, 
having passed a matriculation examination before the- 
Examiner appointed by the authorities of the Univer- 
sity, are pursuing their studies in Colleges or Schools, 
of which twenty-four in various parts in Ireland are 
connected with it. In these Schools they prepare for 
further examinations, and compete for some of the 
prizes and honours of the University, passing into 
residence in Dublin at a later period of their course, 
should they desire to do so. 

Cramped, however, in many ways, and especially by 
its inability to give 'degrees recognised by law, our 
University has had to encounter serious difficulties. 
The injurious effects of the restrictions imposed upon 
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it may best be estimated by considering the develop- 
ment of its only branch which was in some measure 
free from them. In the faculty of Medicine, the certi- 
ficates of the Professors of our Medical School being 
recognised by the various licensing bodies, the number 
of students attending lectures (at present 95), nearly 
•equals, and in some sessions has exceeded the number 
in the School of the richly-endowed University of 
Dublin. The growing disposition, however, of the 
authorities in the army, navy, and other departments 
of the public service, not to rest satisfied with a mere 
medical licence, but to require a University degree, has 
already begun to operate injuriously on this branch too 
•of our Institution. 

Considering these, and the other circumstances we 
have mentioned, and calling to mind all the past suf- 
ferings arid privations to which Catholics have been sub- 
jected, we respectfully submit that our University is 
entitled to all the privileges conferred upon other 
■academical institutions, and especially to that of con- 
ferring academical degrees, a privilege enjoyed for 
nearly 300 years by the Protestant University of Dub- 
lin, for the advantage of a small minority of the people 
■of Ireland. 

However, understanding that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment does not intend for the present to aldvise Her 
Majesty to grant us what we have a claim to, but 
proposes to introduce modifications in the existing 
system of academical education, which will enable 
■Catholic students to obtain University degrees without 
that sacrifice of principle or conscience of which we 
complain, we shall be thankful for such changes if 
they do not interfere with Catholic teaching, and if 
they tend to put us on a footing of equality with our 
fellow-subjects of other religious denominations. While 
•expressing these feelings, we deem it our duty again to 
•declare emphatically our condemnation of the system 
of united academical education on which the Queen’s 
Colleges are founded, and which, in accordance with 
the repeated declarations of our Church, we hold to be 
intrinsically dangerous to the faith and morals of 
•Catholics. 

In the changes referred to, as we understand them, 
we recognise a token of the willingness of Her Majesty’s 
Government to grant an instalment of the justice in 
•educational matter to which our flocks are entitled ; 
but, if unaccompanied by an endowment of our Catho- 
lic University, and a reconstruction of the Queen’s Col- 
leges, we cannot regard them as satisfactory to the 
Catholics of Ireland. If Trinity College, with its im- 
mense wealth and influence, is left as it is in Protestant 
hands and for Protestant education ; if the Queen’s 
Colleges are left as they are, largely subsidized by the 
State for State education ; and if at the same time 
Catholics, who are taxed for the support of these same 
Queen’s Colleges, have further to tax themselves for 
the support of the Catholic University, they are not 
treated with justice, nor placed upon a footing of 
equality with others. Without an endowment, the 
proposal of the Government would confer but little, if 
any, substantial benefit upon our Catholic University ; 
for degrees can be obtained through the London Uni- 
versity, and property can be acquired and transmitted 
without a Charter by availing of certain legal ex- 
pedients. Without re-arranging the Queen’s Colleges 
on the principles of the denominational system, so as 
to meet the conscientious* objections of Catholics, much 
of the evils and injustice of which Catholics complain 
will remain unredr^ssed. These Colleges will continue 
to be, what they are, a failure as regards the purpose 
for which they were originally intended — the education 
principally, though not exclusively, of Catholics — and 
a failure costing the public £24,000 per annum. They 
will continue to hold out their scholarships, prizes, 
&c., as so many bribes to Catholic young men to induce 
them to become disobedient children of their own 
Church ; and they will continue to be a standing cause 
of disunion between the Catholic Bishops of Ireland 
and the Government of the country, which policy, 
not to speak of any other consideration, would put an 
end to. With our Catholic University unendowed, 
and with other university arrangements still hostile to 
us, the proposal of the Government could not, we re- 
spectfully repeat, be regarded as satisfactory to the 
Catholics of Ireland. 

But, looking on the proposal of the Government as 
an earnest of goodwill towards our flocks in the matter 


of education, we profess our willingness to co-operate, 
as far as we can, in carrying it out, because we enter- 
tain the confident expectation that, when the Govern- 
ment come finally to consider it, they will embody 
in it the following concessions : — 

1st. That the University founded by the Roman 
Catholic Bishops will be chartered as a college within 
the new University, in such a manner as to leave the 
department of teaching Catholics altogether in the 
hands of Catholics, and under the control of their 
Bishops, its founders. 

The following draft of a Charter, borrowed in its 
main details from that of King’s College, London, 
would, in our opinion, be suited for the Catholic Uni- 
versity College, as it embodies the system on which 
it has been conducted for several years: — 


“ Draft of Charter." 

“Whereas it has been represented to us by N. N. 
that there has existed during the last eleven years, and 
does now exist in our Kingdom of Ireland, in the city of 
Dublin, a literary and scientific institution, established 
for the higher education of youth, and known under 
the style and title (or commonly called) ‘The Catholic 
University of Ireland ; ’ and whereas the said Institu- 
tion comprises classes of instruction in science and 
literature, taught by able Professors, and frequented 
by a large number of students, and possesses extensive 
and valuable libraries, rich and costly collections re- 
quisite for imparting a knowledge of the sciences, 
&c. : And whereas considerable sums of money have 
been subscribed and collected for carrying on the said 
undertaking : And whereas it has been set out in the 
petition presented to us, that the said undertaking 
would be more effectually prosecuted, and that com- 
plete success would be the more easily attained, if it 
were protected by our Royal Sanction, by means of a 
Royal Charter of Incorporation,” &c., &c., &c. 

“ That for the purpose of establishing and maintaining 
the said College, to be called 1 The Catholic or Roman 
Catholic University College of Ireland,’ the four Roman 
Catholic Archbishops, exercising jurisdiction in 
Armagh, Dublin, Cashel, and Tuam, for the time being 
respectively, shall by virtue of their respective offices 
be perpetual Governors of the said College. 

“ That in addition to the perpetual Governors herein- 
before named, the Right Rev. John Derry, d.d., Roman 
Catholic Bishop ; the Right Rev. John Kilduff, d.d., 
Roman Catholic Bishop ; the Right Rev. Dominic 
O’Brien, d.d., Roman ‘Catholic Bishop; the Right 
Rev. James Walshe, d.d., Roman Catholic Bishop ; 
the Right Rev. Laurence Gillooly, d.d., Roman Catho- 
lic Bishop; the Right Rev. Thomas Furlong, d.d., 
Roman Catholic Bishop ; the Right Rev. Michael Flan- 
nery, d.d., Roman Catholic Bishop; and the Right 
Rev. John Pius Leahy, d.d., Roman Catholic Bishop ; 
and such persons to the number of eight (but no more), 
as shall from time to time hereafter be nominated in 
their stead, in the manner hereinafter mentioned, shall 
be Governors for life of the said College. 

“ That the various branches of Literature and Science, 
of Medicine, and of Law, shall be taught in the same 
College, under the superintendence of a Rector or other 
Head, Vice-Rector, Professors and Tutors, or such oilier 
Masters or Instructors as ©hall from time to time be 
appointed in the manner hereinafter mentioned. 

“ That the four Roman Catholic Archbishops, for the 
time being, shall be Visitors of the said College, and 
their authority be supreme in questions regarding re- 
ligion or morals, and in all other tilings in the said 
College. 

“That whenever a vacancy shall occur in the office 
of Life Governor the ex-officio Governors shall, by 
writing, nominate such other person as to them shall 
seem meet to be a Governor for life. 

“That the Governors shall appoint the Rector and 
Vice-Rector. 

“That there shall be five Faculties in the College, 
viz. : — Theology, Law, Medicine, Philosophy and Let- 
ters, and Mathematical and Physical Science. 
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“That each Faculty consist of all the Professors 
actually engaged in teaching in its own Department, and 
of as many other persons skilled in the subject-matter 
of that Faculty, as to the Governors, having consulted 
the Faculty, shall seem meet. 

“ That each Faculty shall annually elect a Dean, sub- 
ject to the Rector’s approval ; and that he shall be re- 
eligible. 

“ That each of the Faculties shall be empowered to 
make and change rules and statutes regarding the gov- 
ernment and advancement of its own Department, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Governors. 

“That they shall hold examinations, and be the 
ex-officio advisers of the Governors in all matters apper- 
taining to their several Departments. 

“That whenever a Professorship shall have to be 
filled up, the Rector, having consulted the Faculty in 
which the vacancy occurs, shall present to the Governors 
the names of at least three candidates, to be determined 
by published works, or public reputation, or, if it seem 
fit to the Governors, by public examination. 

“ That tire perpetual Governors, Life Governors, Rec- 
tor, Vice-Rector, and Faculties, be constituted one 
body, politic and corporate, to be called ‘ The Catholic 
(or Roman Catholic) University College of Ireland.’ 

“ That the Governors for the time being shall have 
full power, from time to time, to appoint, and as they 
shall see occasion bo remove, as well the Rector, Vice- 
Rector, the Professors, and other members of the 
Faculties, the Tutors and Masters, as also the Secretary , 
and all officers, agents, and servants of the said College. 

“ That there shall be a Council of the College, con- 
sisting of the Rector, Vice-Rector, five Deans of Facul- 
ties, a Dean of Discipline, and three other members of 
the Corporation, the last four to be selected by the 
Governors ; and that five form a quorum. 

“That, subject and without prejudice to the powers 
given by this Charter to the Visitors and Governors, the 
Council for the time being shall have, with the excep- 
tion of finances, the entire management of, and superin- 
tendence over, the affairs of the College ; and in all 
cases unprovided for by this Charter, it shall be lawful 
for the Council to act in such manner as shall appear 
to them best calculated to promote the welfare of the 
College ; provided always, that all their acts shall be 
submitted, at least once each year, to the Governors and 
Visitors, and that no act of theirs shall be of any 
weight or value, if, within twelve months after it has 
been submitted, it be deemed by the said Governors or 
Visitors injurious to religion or morals, or otherwise of 
detriment to the College. 

“That the four Visitors shall be the Trustees of all 
property belonging to the College. 

“ That the Governors shall have the power of 
appointing a Treasurer or Treasurers, and that there 
shall be an auldit of accounts at appointed times. 

2ndly. That in order to place this new Catholic Col- 
lege on a footing of equality with other institutions, a 
suitable endowment be given to it ; since it will be 
frequented by the great mass of Catholics and it would 
be manifestly unfair to oblige them to tax themselves 
for the support of their own College, while institutions 
which they on conscientious grounds condemn and shun 
are supported out of the public funds, to which they 
contribute equally with others. 

3rdly. That for the same reason Burses and Scholar- 
ships be provided, either by the application of existing, 
or the erection of new endowments, so as to place the 
rewards of merit equally within the reach of all. 

4thly. That the Catholic University College be em- 
powered by charter to affiliate Colleges and Schools to 
itself. 

5thily. That the tests of knowledge be applied in such 
a manner as to avoid the appearance of connecting, even 
by the identity of name, those who avail themselves of 
them, or co-operate in applying them, with a system 
which their religion condemns. 

6thly. That these tests of knowledge be guarded 
against every danger of abuse, or of the exercise of any 
influence hostile or prejudicial to the religious prin- 
ciples of Catholics ; that they may be made as general 
as may be consistently with a due regard for the in- 
terests of education, the time, manner, and matter of 
examinations being prescribed, but not the books or 
special authors, at least in mental and social science, in 
history or in cognate subjects ; and that, in a word, 
there be banished from them even the suspicion of inter- 
ference with the religious principles of Catholics. 


7thly. That the Queen’s Colleges be re-arranged ore 
the principles of the denominational system of educa- 
tion. 

In concluding this communication, we beg you to lay 
before Her Majesty the accompanying Memorial for a 
Charter for our College, and to pray that Her Majesty 
will be graciously pleased to grant its petition. 


We have, &c., 

>fi PAUL CULLEN. 

>|«P. LEAHY. 

& C. DENVIR. 

*f«E. WALSHL 
>f»JOHN DERRY. 
^WILLIAM KEANE. 

t P. FALLON. 

D. MORIARTY. 

AD. O’BRIEN. 

§ L. GILLOOLY. 

THOMAS FURLONG. 
M. O'HEA. 

GEO. BUTLER. 

§ THOMAS NULTY. 

N. POWER 
JOSEPH DIXON. 

^ JOHN CANTWELL. 

^ THOMAS FEENY. 

4< W. DEL ANY. 


►fcP. DUROAN. 

JOHN KILDUFF. 

4.J. P. LEAHY. 

»{« JAMES WALSHE. 
4<D. M'GETTIGAN. 

4* JOHN M'EVTLLY. 
»j«P. DORRIAN. 

NICHOLAS OONATY. 
>$4 JAMEIS DONELLY. 


The above letter has been agreed to and signed by 
the Roman Catholic Prelates whose names are attached 
to it. 


(Signed) >{< PAUL CULLEN, 

Roman Catholic Archbishop. 
Dublin, 14 January, 1866. 

(Note. — Reprinted from Parliamentary Paper 84 of the- 
year 1866.) 


Correspondence of the Roman Cathodic Hierarchy 
with Lord Mayo in 1868 ( referred to in the Statement 
at page 56). 

[Mem : — On the 24th March Dr. Leahy and Dr. Derry,, 
after a lengthened interview with Lord Malmesbury 
and Lord Mayo at the Irish Office, in which they 
stated their views, agreed to put their opinions in 
writing, which will be found in the following letter.}; 

The Most Rev. Dr. Leahy and Dr. Derry to Lord 
Mayo* 

Thurles, March 31, 1868. 

My Lord, — Having been deputed by the Roman 
Catholic Prelates of Ireland to treat with Her Majesty’s 
Ministers concerning a charter and endowment for the 
Catholic University of Ireland, we had the honour of a 
personal interview with your Lordship and the Right 
Honorable the Earl of Malmesbury, in which we sub- 
mitted our views respecting the plan of a Catholic 
University announced by your Lordship in your place 
in Parliament, and more fully developed in the course 
of the explanations which passed between us on the 
occasion of our interview. 

Having been requested by your Lordship to commit 
to writing the views which we put forward in conversa- 
tion. we now beg to submit the following statement, 
premising that it is not intended to be a complete draft 
of the plan of a Catholic University independent of fore- 
gone explanations ; but, assuming as understood those 
parts of the plan with reference to which no difference 
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of opinion was expressed, it sets out the alterations 
which we think it desirable or necessary to have made 
in the project as presented to us. Whilst we state our 
opinions, and offer suggestions with respect to the 
special plan proposed by your Lordship’s Government, 
we wish to say in passing that the plan most acceptable 
to the Catholic Prelates of Ireland would be a modi- 
fication of the existing Catholic University. 

And, first, the new University, we are decidedly of 
opinion, ought to be not simply a Universitv for hold- 
ing examinations and conferring degrees, but ought 
furthermore to be a teaching University, having its otto 
full staff of Professors, men of the highest mark in 
every department of letters and science, who should 
deliver courses of University lectures open to the stu- 
dents of the several Colleges affiliated to the University. 
By delivering and publishing lectures such eminent 
Professors would not only maintain a high standard of 
excellence in the University’s own academic halls, and in 
those of the Colleges affiliated to it, but would, more- 
over, excite a wholesome rivaliy throughout the republic 
of letters. Furthermore, it is avowedly in the con- 
templation of Government to create a University which 
from the outset shall be able to enter into active com- 
petition with the older Universities. But without) a 
full staff of eminent University Professors, the realiza- 
tion of the benvolent and enlightened views of the 
Government would be simply an impossibility. The 
Senate would, as a matter of course, appoint the 
University Professors. 

Besides teaching through its own Professors, the 
proper functions of the University would be to deter- 
mine the subjects of all University examinations, ma- 
triculation, middle, and degree, to appoint University 
examiners, to confer degrees to determine what Col- 
leges should be affiliated to it, &c., &c. 

That the whole system of the University and its 
affiliated Colleges may work harmoniously, it is neces- 
sary clearly to define, from the outset, their mutual 
relations. Highly approving of the principle of in- 
dependence upon which the Government proposes to 
found the University, we conceive that the same prin- 
ciple of independence ought to be extended to the 
affiliated Colleges in relation to the University. The 
Colleges ought to be perfectly free as regards their 
internal concerns, the appointment of Rector, Profes- 
sors, and other officers, the course of studies, the rules 
and regulations : in a word, they ought to be wholly 
independent of the University in everything except 
what might appertain to University examinations, and 
the conferring of degrees. Whilst none of the purposes 
of a University on the one hand, nor the interest of the 
Colleges on the other, demand any further oontrol over 
the Colleges on the part of the University, to vest in the 
Senate the power even of a simple veto on the appoint- 
ment of the Professors or other officers of the Colleges 
would be not only uncalled for, but an undue inter- 
ference with the freedom of the Colleges. It would be 
scarcely justifiable in the supposition that the Colleges 
would be unendowed by the State. It is only on the 
strength of an endowment that the State, acting 
through the University, could pretend to any right 
to inquire into, not to say to interfere in, the internal 
concerns or administration of the Colleges. 

The constitution of the University as proposed by 
Government is, that the Senate shall consist of twenty 
members— a Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, four Roman 
Catholic Bishops, the President of Maynooth College, 
six laymen, five representatives of the University facul- 
ties, and the heads of Colleges affiliated to the Univer- 
sity. It will be observed that the fixed members are 
eighteen in number, and that, if twenty be the whole 
number of members, there will be room only for two 
heads of affiliated Colleges. Believing it was not meant 
to limit that class of members to two, we respectfully 
recommend that all heads of affiliated Colleges be mem- 
bers of the Senate. They would be the natural bonds 
of union between the University and the Colleges. 

In a Roman Catholic University the Chancellor 
should be a Bishop. Though in a mixed University 
that high office might be fitly open to laymen, in a 
professedly Catholic University, it is not so ; for the 
ecclesiastical dignity of a Bishop would insure for him 
as Chancellor deference and respect, as well as inspire 
a degree of confidence that might not be so readily 
yielded to a layman or an ecclesiastic of the second 
order. The eligibility of Bishops alone to the office 
of Chancellor is attended with this further advantage — 
that it would be much less difficult to determine the 
relative pretensions of Bishops than of the far greater 


number of distinguished laymen scattered up and down 
through the country, besides that there would be less 
room for rivalry and for the clashing of opinions. In 
the Irish Roman Catholic Hierarchy there is at pre- 
sent one who, as Cardinal, ranks first, the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Dublin, and who, irrespectively of his 
high rank, is eminently fit to fill the office of Chan- 
cellor. It is respectfully submitted to the Govern- 
ment that he should be appointed the first Chancellor 
of the new University. 

We are strongly of opinion that, after the first nomi- 
nation by the Crown, the Chancellor should be elected 
by the Senate, not by Convocation. A vacancy in the 
Chancellorship might occur before a body of graduates 
would have grown up tb furnish what must be nomi- 
nally the chief element of Convocation. And, when 
that body would have grown large enough to be worthy 
of the name of Convocation, it would be inexpedient 
to leave to its suffrages, influenced, perhaps, by other 
considerations than that of the public interest, the 
selection of a person to fill the highest office in the 
University. It would be inexpedient, too, for this fur- 
ther reason, that, the body of graduates being the domi- 
nant power in Convocation, and having to choose 
between Bishops, any contention between them as to 
the relative merits of Bishops, anything like a pitting 
of BisKop against Bishop, would be not only very in- 
convenient, but unseemly in the highest degree. The 
more limited, the more experienced, and the graver body 
of the Senate is much to be preferred for a trust in 
every way so important. We purpose no alteration as 
regards the mode of appointing the Vice-Chancellor. 

We ask that the election of the six laymen, who are 
to be members of the Senate, shall, after the first nomi- 
nation by the Crown, rest with the Senate itself, and 
not with Convocation. The reasons already assigned 
for a like alteration in the plan, as regards the election 
of Chancellor, for the most part apply to that now 
proposed, and perhaps some of them with even greater 
force. It is natural to think that a better selection 
would be made by the mature unimpassioned judgment 
of the Senate, comprising, as it would, the representa- 
tives of the University faculties, the heads of the affili- 
ated Colleges, the President of the College of Maynooth, 
the four Bishops, the Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor, 
than would be made by graduates, young men swayed, 
perhaps, by political or personal influences, by party 
feeling, passion, or prejudice. 

In the course of your lordship’s statement, you ob- 
served that the presence in the Senate of four Bishops, 
and of the President of Maynooth College, together with 
the circumstances that all the members of the Senate 
should be Roman Catholics, afforded a sufficient 
guarantee for the safety of faith and morals. We duly 
appreciate the desire of the Government to provide an 
adequate guarantee for that purpose, and on behalf of 
the Irish Bishops we very willingly record their sense of 
the kindly disposition thus evinced. But it is our 
duty to state, for the information of Her Majesty’s 
Government, that the safety of faith and morals in the 
University can only be secured by recognising in the 
Bishops as members of the Senate the right, which as 
Bishops they possess, and which all Catholics must 
acknowledge them to possess, of pronouncing authorita- 
tively on matters of faith and morals. That right 
belongs to them, and to them alone, as compared with 
laymen, and even ecclesiastics of the second order. Ac- 
cording to the doctrine and discipline of the Catholic 
Church, it is not competent for laymen — not even for 
clergymen of the second order — however learned, to 
judge authoritatively of faith and morality. That is 
the exclusive province of Bishops. As faith and 
morality may be injuriously affected either by the 
heterodox' teaching of Professors, Lecturers, or other 
officers, or by their bad moral example, or by the intro- 
duction of bad books into the University programme, 
the very least power that could be claimed for the 
Bishops on the Senate, with a view to the counteraction 
of such evils, would be that of an absolute negative on 
such books, and on the first nomination of Professors, 
&c. , &c., as well as on their continuing to hold their 
offices after having been judged by the Bishops on the 
Senate to have grievously offended against faith or 
morals. It will be observed that the power here claimed 
relates solely to matters intimately connected with 
morality and doctrine. 

This will be better understood by supposing a case 
in which the power claimed for the Bishops would come 
into play — the case of a candidate for a University 
Chair, judged by the Bishops to be of unsound faith ; 
if they have not the power to pronounce him ineligible, 
K 
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Documents if he be elected to the office against their protest, as he 
VII.' ’ might be, supposing them not to have at least the power 
— of a veto on his appointment ; a Professor declared to 
be unsound in faith would be placed in a position to 
teach false doctrine in a Catholic University, governed 
by a Senate of which four Bishops would be members. 
It could not have been intended that the faith of Catho- 
lics — and what is said of faith may be said of morals — 
should be thus openly outraged ; on the contrary, we are 
well assured that the Government, in proposing the 
plan of a Catholic University, desired and desires 
that it should be so framed as to be conformable to the 
doctrine and discipline of the Catholic Church, and 
that in its constitution Catholic students should have 
adequate security for their faith and morals. It is, as 
already stated, an essential part of that doctrine and 
of that discipline that Bishops, and Bishops alone, 
should pronounce with authority upon matters involv- 
ing faith or morality ; and, therefore, however strange 
it irfight at first sight appear to recognise in the Epis- 
copal members of the Senate, a special power denied to 
their fellows on the Senate, it is not only reasonable, 
but necessary, once we assume that it is the purpose 
of Government, as we believe it is its purpose, to found 
a Catholic University on Catholic principles, or, at 
least, in conformity with them. 

Should Protestants, or persons of a religious denomi- 
nation other than the Roman Catholic, become students 
of the University, or of any of its Colleges, we are not 
against providing in the constitution of the University 
that they should not be required to attend any Roman 
Catholic observance, or to be present at any religious 
lecture or teaching, to which they or their parents or 
guardians might object. Whilst such security is pro- 
vided against any undue interference with their reli- 
gious belief, it would, on the other hand, be unreason- 
able, as well as inconsistent with the idea of a Catholic 
University, to deny or to restrict the liberty of the 
Professors to treat in a Catholic sense of History, 
Ethics, Law, or other subjects, in so far as they have a 
special bearing on religion or religion on them. To 
preclude the Professors from so dealing with such sub- 
jects in a professedly Catholic University or College, 
would be to introduce there the principle of abstention 
from special religious views which characterizes mixed 
Universities and Colleges, and which is a necessity 
growing out of their constitution. 

For the present, appreciating the difficulty Govern- 
ment might experience in carrying an endowment for 
the Colleges affiliated to the University, we abstain from 
pressing for such endowment ; though, so long as 
Trinity College possesses immense wealth, and the 
Queen’s Colleges receive £26,000 a year from the public 
purse, the claim of the Catholics of Ireland to a liberal 
endowment for the purposes of academical education is 
unquestionable. But on the supposition that the Uni- 
versity shall have a full professional staff, as already 
recommended, it follows as a matter of course that pro- 
vision should be made for the payment of their salaries, 
f<?r lecture halls, and for the scientific, and other ap- 
paratus required for their teaching. And, for the 
better encouragement of the cultivation of letters and 
science, the University must needs have at its disposal 
a fund for the foundation of Scholarships and the dis- 
tribution of prizes. It is unnecessary to allude to or- 
dinary University expenses, such as the payment of 
University Examiners and officers, the charges incident 
to the holding of examinations, &c., &c. Without 
such expenses the University could not act, or even 
exist. 

We have, &c., 

(Signed), Patrick Leahy, Archbishop, &c. 
ifi Johjt Derry, Bishop. 

Memorandum drawn up by the Earl of Mayo, and trans- 
mitted to the Prelates in an earlier Letter of this 
Correspondence. 

The Roman Catholic Bishops and Archbishops of 
Ireland, in a letter to Sir George Grey, dated January 
14. 1866, and published in Parliamentary Paper 84, 
Session 1866, make the following statement: — 

“We have to observe that the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland have long laboured under the greatest disad- 
vantages with respect to education. In past times all 
their educational establishments were suppressed, and 
laws were enacted prohibiting them to establish schools 
at home, or to send their children for education to the 
Continent. The effects of this penal legislation still 
remain ; and Catholics, deprived of the endowments of 


former times, are left without any institution supported 
by the State, in which they can, with safety to faith 
and morals, cultivate the higher studies and take out 
academical degrees.” 

They further say that Trinity College was founded by 
Queen Elizabeth as a bulwark of the Protestant religion 
— is largely endowed ; and they state in detail the par- 
ticulars of that endowment. 

They then refer to the Queen’s Colleges established in 
1847, and express in the strongest terms their disap- 
proval of the course and system of instruction given 
therein. 

They further state the advantages which graduates 
of Trinity College and the Queen’s Universities are 
entitled to by their degrees, and say that “ all Catholics 
aspiring to the professions just mentioned must submit 
to these inconveniences, or if they wish to avoid them 
must enter a University founded to maintain the as- 
cendancy of the Established Church in Ireland, or 
institutions condemned by their own Church. It is 
to be added that these unfair conditions are imposed 
quite irrespectively of proficiency in literature, science, 
or law. 

“ It being evident from the statements just made 
that the existing institutions recognised by the State 
do not put University Education within the reach of 
Irish Roman Catholics on terms of which they can 
safely avail themselves, or on principles approved by 
their religion, we, their pastors, aided by their generous 
contributions, determined to supply this great want, 
and established the Catholic University of Ireland.” 

They then describe the position of the institution, 
and recommend that a Charter should be granted to it, 
a draft of which they enclose. 

Sir George Grey states in his letter of the 10th of 
January that, having had under their consideration 
the draft of the Charter contained in the memorial, 
Her Majesty’s Government regret that they are unable 
to grant it in the form in which it is proposed; but 
state further that if the Roman Catholic University 
is to receive a Charter from the Crown, in the opinion 
of Her Majesty’s Government it should not be entirely 
composed of ecclesiastics, and should contain a con- 
siderable number of laymen. . 

Sir George Grey further says that the Government 
hope that no practical difficulty will be found in a 
revision of the terms of the Charter, with a view to 
meet the objections to the form in which it has been 
proposed, and further expresses his willingness to sug- 
gest the form in which they think the Charter might 
properly be granted. 

In a letter of the 14th February, Sir George Grey 
states that he hopes in a short time to be able to comply 
with Archbishop Cullen’s request by transmitting him 
a copy of the new Charter for the University. 

It does not appear from the correspondence that any 
further steps were taken in the matter. 

The supplemental Charter of the Queen's University 
was. however, subsequently granted. 

This resulted in complete failure, as the injunction 
granted in the Rolls Court, Dublin, prohibiting the 
Senate from making any use of it, has been made per- 
petual. 

Admitting, therefore, that a just claim exists for the 
creation of a University of a denominational character, 
which should offer to those whose conscientious scruples 
prevent them taking the advantage of the instruction 
offered in Trinity College or’ the Queen’s Colleges, it is 
proposed to found a new University, which should, as 
far as circumstances would permit, stand in the same 
position to Roman Catholics that Trinity College does 
to Protestants ; that is to say, that the Governing Body 
should, consist of, and the teaching should be conducted 
mainly by, Roman Catholics, but that full security 
should be taken that no religious influence should be 
brought to boar on students who belonged to another 
faith. 

It is not intended to reproduce exactly a counterpart 
of Trinity College, but it is considered to be indis- 
pensable that a lay element of much power and influence 
should be introduced into the governing body of the new 
University. 

It is most desirable that the character and composi- 
tion of this body should be settled at the outset, so that 
the institution should be based on clear and intelligible 
principles. 

The success of a University depends very much on 
its independence, its self-reliance, its autonomy. Direct 
Government conti ol over the conduct of a great educa- 
tional institution would not in this country be success- 
ful 
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If, therefore, a Roman Catholic University is 
founded, it should be constituted in such a manner as, 
■while it would be almost independent of State control, 
it would be subject to the constant influence of public 
opinion, and governed by a body who, acting in the 
light of day, would be likely to frame its rules and 
conduct its teaching so that the new University would 
enter at on,ce into active competition, on equal terms, 
with the older Universities of the world. 

The proposal now made is as follows : — 

That a Charter for a Roman Catholic University 
should be granted to the following persons, to be named 
in the Charter: — A Chancellor, a Vice-Chancellor, four 
prelates, the President of Maynooth, six laymen — the 
heads of the Colleges proposed to be first affiliated, — and 
five members to be elected one by each of the five facul- 
ties in the affiliated College or Colleges. The respective 
faculties in the Colleges voting separately as regards 
the faculty, but the members of the same faculty in the 
several Colleges voting together. 

This would be the constitution of the first Senate. 

The future Senate should be formed as follows : — 

A Chancellor to be elected by Convocation. A Vice- 
Chancellor to be appointed by the Chancellor. Four 
prelates to be nominated by the Roman Catholic Hier- 
archy, the President of Maynooth. Six laymen to be 
elected by Convocation — the heads of the affiliated Col- 
leges. Five members elected by the faculties, as before 
mentioned. The Senate would be twenty in number, 
all being members of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Convocation to consist of the Chancellor, Senate, Pro- 
fessors, and graduates. 

To the University thus constituted should be given 
the power of granting degrees, of holding University 
examinations, of determining what Colleges should be 
affiliated to itself, the course of study to be pursued, 
and the subjects of examination in the middle and de- 
gree examinations ; but leaving to the Colleges the ap- 
pointment of their Rectors, Professors, &c., subject only 
to the approval of the Senate. With regard to the 
Colleges, the utmost freedom should be given, the only 
condition made being, that while religious instruction 
might be freely imparted to Roman Catholics by the 
I’rofessors and Fellows, no student of another faith 
should be required to attend any Catholic religious ob- 
servance, or should be subject to teaching in any 
religion except his own. 

Until the Colleges are firmly established it may be 
proper to postpone the question of endowment. It is 
one of great difficulty, and need not form an indis- 
pensable portion of the plan. 

It may, however, be necessary to ask Parliament to 
provide a sufficient sum for the payment of the expenses 
of the examinations, for the foundation of a certain 
number of University Scholarships, and the giving away 
of prizes ; and also the payment of the salaries of cer- 
tain officers and servants of the University, and perhaps 
some provision for a University hall and examination 
rooms. 

Earl of Mayo to the Most Reverend Archbishop Leahy. 

Irish Office, London, 11 May, 1868. 

Most Reverend Sir, — I have the honour to inform 
you that I have brought your letter of the 31st March 
under the consideration of Her Majesty’s Government, 
who have given to its contents their most careful atten- 
tion. 

I regret that unavoidable delay has occurred in send- 
ing a reply, as it was impossible for the Government 
to consult upon the matter before the Easter recess, 
and my return to London only took place on the 27th 
ultimo. 

The alterations which you suggest in the plan for the 
creation of a new University proposed by the Govern- 
ment are very important, and may be shortly described 
as follows : — 

1. That the veto of the Senate of the University over 
the appointment of the Professors and other officers of 
the affiliated Colleges is uncalled for, and ought not to 
be maintained. 

2. That the Chancellor should always be a Prelate. 

3. That the first Chancellor should be Cardinal Arch- 
bishop Cullen. 

4. That the Chancellor should, after the first nomina- 
tion by the Crown, be elected by the Senate, and not 
by Convocation. 

5. That the election of the six lay members of the 
Senate should rest with that body, and not with Con- 
vocation. 


6. That the episcopal members of the Senate should 
have an absolute negative on the books included in the 
University programme ; and on the first nomination of 
the Professors, Lecturers, and other officers, and that 
they should also have the power of depriving them of 
their offices should they be judged by the Bishops to 
have done anything contrary to faith and morals. 

It appears to Her Majesty’s Government that 
the adoption of these suggestions would materially alter 
the character of the proposal made by me in the House 
of Commons, which was to create a University having 
for its principal object the education of the lay mem- 
bers of the Roman Catholic Church, and their prepara- 
tion for entrance into the various professions, civil or 
military. The clerical and lay elements being each ade- 
quately represented in the governing body, and the 
offices being filled up as far as possible by a system of 
free election. 

With regard to the first proposal, Her Majesty’s 
Government think it to be indispensable that the ap- 
pointment of all heads or Professors of the affiliated 
Colleges should be subject to the approval of the govern- 
ing body of the University. 

This is considered to be necessary, in order to secure 
unity of action and uniformity of practice between the 
Colleges and the University, which is to be their 
centre and head. 

The second proposal is, that the Chancellor of the new 
University should be a Bishop. 

This, in the opinion of Her Majesty’s Government, 
would be inconsistent with one of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of such an institution, namely, that the future 
head of the governing body should be elected by the 
University at large. 

It would be impossible to recognise fully this prin- 
ciple were the choice of the electors to be limited to the 
members of any single profession or class. 

In the nomination of the first Chancellor it was in- 
tended to name a layman of rank, influence, and 
position. 

Her Majesty’s Government are of opinion that ample 
provision is made for the admission to the Board of the 
members of the Hierarchy, and they are not disposed 
to add to the number of the Bishops already named in 
the proposal. 

It would be impossible, also, to consent to the proposal 
that the future Chancellor should be elected by the 
Senate and not by Convocation. 

Her Majesty’s Government believe that the high 
officer who is to preside over the University should 
derive his power and influence by free election from 
the whole body of the graduates, and the Government 
cannot think that any arrangement would be satisfac- 
tory which would exclude any of the members of the 
University from taking part in the election of the indi- 
vidual who is to fill the highest office in the institution. 

Her Majesty’s Government attach great importance 
to the election of the six lay members of the Senate by 
the whole body of Convocation ; and they consider that 
a governing body, which would have the power of filling 
up vacancies amongst themselves without reference to 
the University at large, would not command that public 
confidence which is so essential in the constitution of 
such an assembly. 

The proposition that the episcopal members of the 
Senate should possess any power greater than that of 
their lay colleagues, is one that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment cannot entertain. 

It would establish a system of education essentially 
different from that which was intended, and, therefore, 
the Government cannot agree to give to any of the 
members of the Senate a power over teaching, books, 
discipline, or appointments which is not enjoyed 
equally by all. 

The object of the Government was to create an insti- 
tution which, although denominational in its character, 
would be thoroughly independent, self-governed, and 
free from any external influence, either political or 
religious. 

The proposals made in your letter would strike at 
the very root of these principles, and I am, therefore, 
■with extreme regret, obliged to inform you that the re- 
commendations contained in that letter cannot be 
entertained. 


(Signed), Mayo. 
The Most Rev. Archbishop Leahy. 


(Note. — Reprinted from Parliamentary Parper 288 of 
the year 1868.) 


K Jl 
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Further Correspondence on the subject between the 

Most Rev. Archbishop Leahy, and the Right Rev. 

Bishop Derry, and the Earl of Mayo. 

Thurles, 16 June, 1868. 

My Lord, — It is but due to ourselves to call your at- 
tention to the explanations recently given by yourself 
in answer to Sir John Gray’s question, and by another 
noble Lord in the Upper House, both referring to the 
broken off, if ever to be resumed, negotiations concern- 
ing a Charter for a Catholic University. These negotia- 
tions, the public is now fully aware, were entered upon 
in consequence of the declared intentions of the pre- 
sent as well as the late Government to remove in part 
the educational disabilities under which the Catholics 
of Ireland labour ; and they were conducted, so far as 
they went, by your Lordship, aided by the Earl of 
Malmesbury, on the part of the Government, and by 
us on the part of the Catholic prelates of Ireland. Not 
only was public attention excited, but much satisfaction 
was felt when it became known that Government was 
prepared to confer with the Catholic prelates of Ireland, 
through two of their number, upon the important sub- 
ject in question. The negotiations went on smoothly, 
but very slowly, through the first stages, and then were 
suddenly stopped short, naturally causing something 
like a shock to public expectation proportioned to the 
suddenness of the abrupt and unlooked for termination 
of the business, supposing it to be the termination. 
Then came the Parliamentary explanations from the 
Earl of Malmesbury and your lordship, to which we now 
desire to call your attention. 

If we may trust to the reports which have appeared 
in the public journals (and there seems to be no reason 
for doubting their correctness), the Earl of Malmes- 
bury’s explanation was a misrepresentation of the facts 
involved, purely accidental, we are willing to believe, 
nevertheless real ; for, as reported, he said the negotia- 
tions ended in nothing, because the Bishops rejected the 
plan proposed by Government ; whereas, the fact was, 
that they ended, if they have ended, in nothing, be- 
cause the Government rejected the suggestions which you 
had invited us to offer. And then, as regards your lord- 
ship’s explanation in answer to Sir John Gray^s ques- 
tion, though far be it from us to impute anything like 
an intention to mystify or mislead, that explanation 
seems to leave it doubtful upon whom should rest the 
responsibility, whatever it be, of breaking off the nego- 
tiations, upon you or upon us. We desire to set the 
facts in their true light before the public, and so to 
correct the misinterpretation in the one case, and to 
remove the doubt in the other. 

We do, then, assert that the negotiations were not 
broken off by us, or because we had rejected the plan 
proposed by the Government, and consequently that we 
have not to answer for it if they have ended in a 
“ most lame and impotent conclusion.” At our inter- 
view with your lordship and the Earl of Malmesbury 
you invited us to commit our views to writing, in order 
that they might be submitted to the consideration of 
Government. You did not give us to understand, 
neither did we then or since give you to understand, 
that this statement of ours was to be regarded as our 
last word, in a negotiation but just opened, and upon 
a subject which, from its very nature as well as the 
divergence of views apparent at the outset, demanded a 
further interchange of ideas, a fuller discussion, if the 
whole business was to end in anything. Not a word of 
ours, spoken or written, indicated that we had taken 
ground from which nothing could induce us to recede. 
We were prepared to do what parties conducting a 
negotiation in good faith must be prepared to do, listen 
to reason ; and, as far as possible, make concessions as 
well as demands. Assuredly, there was nothing to make 
you think that in my right reverend brother and myself 
you had to do with persons who would demand every- 
thing and concede nothing ; who would hold tenaciously 
to. their own once-expressed opinions, but would pay 
no heed to anything you might have to say on the other 
side ; and that, therefore, you might regard our state- 
ment of the 31st of March as the final and unalterable 
expression of our views. It was not, my lord, intended 
by us to be final, nor was any such thing conveyed by 
us, directly or by implication. If it was final, it was 
your acting, in the name of the Government, who made 
it final. After Waiting for a considerable time we will 
not insinuate for the purpose of seeing how far the bare 
offer of a Charter for a Catholic University might be 
made to subserve political exigencies, you, in the name 
of the Govermnent, as if to cut away all ground for any 
further treating, rejected every one of the suggestions 


which you had invited us to make ; and, without more 
ado, you had the correspondence printed and submitted 
to Parliament. You it was, then, my lord, not we, who 
brought the negotiation to an abrupt termination, if 
terminated it has been. 

That this business should have been terminated, if so 
it be, in a manner as abrupt as it was unlooked-for, 
and without any benefit whatever resulting to the Catho- 
lic public, such as was anticipated at the first starting 
of it, has naturally enough produced a deep sense of 
disappointment. We leave it to the public to pass its 
verdict upon the whole transaction, offering little or no 
remark ourselves beyond a statement of the facts. But, 
as one of the negotiating parties, and maintaining, as 
we do, that we did not break off the negotiations, we 
conceive we have a right to ask you as the other party ; 
and we do ask you, my lord, whether you consider what 
has taken place between us as final. Your reply will 
put beyond question upon whom rests the responsibility 
of an abrupt as well as abortive termination of this 
whole business, and it is but right that whatever re- 
sponsibility may attach to it in the eyes of the public 
should lie upon the really responsible party. 

It is our intention to publish this letter. 

We have, &c., 

(Signed), Patrick Leahy, Archbishop, &c. 

John Derry, Bishop, &c. 

To the Right Hon. the Earl Mayo, m.p., 

Chief Secretary for Ireland. 

The Reply of the Earl of Mayo to the Most Rev. Arch- 
bishop Leahy. 

Irish Office, 30 June, 1868. 

Most Rev. Sir, — I beg to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 16th instant, calling my attention to 
the answer recently given by me to Sir John Gray’s 
question in the House of Commons, and that given by 
Lord Malmesbury in the House of Lords, in reference 
to the communications which have passed between us 
concerning a Charter for a Roman Catholic University, 
and complaining that the negotiations on the subject 
were broken off by me in an abrupt and unexpected 
manner. 

It becomes my duty to call your attention briefly to 
the events which have taken place with regard to the 
proposals made by the Government in this matter. 

On the 12th March, I announced in the House of 
Commons, that it was the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to propose that a Charter should be given 
to a Roman Catholic University. 

I said, that up to that time we had entered into no 
negotiations or communications with anyone, but that 
keeping in view the principles we thought indispensable, 
namely, that there should be in the institution an in- 
fluential lay element, and that the elective principle 
should be fully recognised, we were prepared to listen 
respectfully and carefully to all suggestions that were 
made to us, and to endeavour to suit the new University 
to the requirements of those for whose benefit it was 
intended. 

On the 14tli March, therefore, I addressed to you a 
note referring to your letter to the Earl of Derby of ihe 
23rd October, 1867, in which you stated, that you had 
been deputed by the Roman Catholic Archbishops and 
Bishops of Ireland to enter into communication with 
Her Majesty’s Government on the subject of a Charter 
for the Roman Catholic University. 

I said that I should be happy, on the part of the 
Government, to receive from you any communication 
which you might be pleased to make on the subject. 

On the 19th March I received a letter, in which you 
put forward several objections to the proposed scheme, 
stating, at the same time, that you would do me the 
honour of waiting upon me during the ensuing week. 

A lengthened interview took place on the 24th March 
at the Irish Office, in which you and your right reverend 
colleague repeated, to a great extent, the objections put 
forward in your letter of the 19th. 

To these objections Lord Malmesbury and I 
listened with respectful attention ; and, at the close 
of the interview, we requested you to place those 
opinions in writing at greater length, and in greater 
detail than you had done in your first letter. 

A letter, dated the 31st March, was subsequently 
received, in which, with great clearness and frank- 
ness, you set forth the alterations which you recom- 
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mended should be made in the framework of the new 
institution, as it was described in a memorandum 
-which I had the honour of placing in your hands. 

The alterations which you said that you considered 
necessary were principally based on the assumption 
that there was not sufficient scope given in the con- 
stitution of the University and its governing body for 
the exercise by the Roman Catholic prelates of their 
authority in matters appertaining to faith and morals, 
•or over the books that were to be used by the stu- 
dents. 

In order, therefore, fully to provide for th6 exer- 
cise of that episcopal control which you appear to 
deem essential, you said that it was not competent 
for laymen or even clergymen of the second order, 
jbpwever learned, to judge authoritatively of matters 
relating to faith and morality, and that the very 
least power that could be claimed for the bishops in 
the senate would be that of an absolute negative on 
the use of all books that might be deemed objection- 
able, and a power of veto on the first nomination of 
the professors of the university, as well as an autho- 
rity for their dismissal. 

You also made propositions with regard to the 
•election of the chancellor and the members of the 
senate, which would practically have put an end to 
anything like a system of free election on the part of 
the general body of the university. 

I apprised you in my letter of the 11th May, de- 
layed, as I then informed you, by my unavoidable 
detention in Ireland, and my consequent inability 
to consult my colleagues, that these proposals could 
not be entertained ; and on the 17th I received from 
you a note, which was but a simple acknowledgment 
■of my letter. 

As no intimation was afterwards given of your 
desire to continue the correspondence, and as no 
notice beyond formal acknowledgment was taken of 
my last letter, I could come to no other conclusion 
than that the communications were at an end. 

On the 29th of May, therefore, in answer to a 
question from Mr. Murphy, I stated in the House of 
•Commons that the correspondence which had been 
laid upon the table of the House had shown that the 
conditions which Her Majesty’s Government thought 
necessary to attach to the granting of a charter to a 
Roman Catholic University had been declined by the 
right reverend prelates who were deputed to act in 
the matter on the part of the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy of Ireland, and that therefore we had come 
to the conclusion that the matter should be con- 
sidered entirely at an end. The answer given by the 
Earl of Malmesbury in the House of Lords on the 
same night, though somewhat different in words, was 
substantially to the same effect. 

Again, on the 12th June, in reply to Sir John 
Gray, after referring to the dates of the communica- 
tions which had taken place, I made a similar answer, 
and stated that it was not our intention to take any 
further steps in the matter. 

It could not have been supposed that a correspond- 
ence conducted in such a manner, extending oyer so 
considerable a period of time, and terminating in the 
way it did, was intended by you to have been re- 
opened. 

The questions, as to which differences arose, in- 
volved matters of the highest principle. Speaking 
on behalf of the Roman Catholic prelates of Ireland, 
you laid down in the clearest manner tho maxims on 
the subject of university education which you con- 
sidered necessary for the safety of the faith and 
morals of the youth of the country. 

We could not have supposed that requirements 
sanctioned by such high authority, so repeatedly 
made and so clearly expressed, could have been put 
forward only to bo withdrawn. 

Under these circumstances, I can only repeat the 
answer I have already given in the House of Com- 
mons, that it is not the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to take any further steps in the matter. 


I have, &c., 

(Signed) Mayo. 

The Most Rev. Archbishop Leahy. 


(Note. — Reprinted from Parliamentary Paper 380 of 
the year 1868.) 


Resolutions of the Roman Catholic Hierarchy in documents, 
1869 ( referred to in the Statement at page 57.) VH. 

The Catholic Archbishops and Bishops of Ireland, 
assembled at St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth, on 
Wednesday, the 18th August, 1869 — His Eminence 
Cardinal Cullen presiding — deem it their duty to 
place on record at this important crisis the follow- 
ing resolutions respecting the Education and Land 
Questions : — 

I. They reiterate their condemnation of the mixed 
system of education, whether primary, intermediate, 
or university, as grievously and intrinsically danger- 
ous to the faith and morals of Catholic youth ; and 
they declare that to Catholics only (and under the 
supreme control of the Church in all things apper- 
taining to faith and morals) can the teaching of 
Catholics be safely intrusted. Fully relying on the 
love which the Catholics of Ireland have ever cher- 
ished for their ancient faith, and on the filial 
obedience they have uniformly manifested towards 
their pastors, the bishops call upon the clergy and 
the laity of their respective flocks to oppose by every 
constitutional means the extension or perpetuation 
of the mixed system, whether by the creation of new 
institutions, by the maintenance of old ones, or by 
changing Trinity College, Dublin, into a mixed Col- 
lege. 


II. At the same time they recognise the right, as 
well as the duty, of Catholic parents to procure, as 
far as possible, for their children the advantages of a 
good secular education. Justice demands that Catho- 
lic youth should enjoy endowments and all other 
privileges on terms of perfect equality with the 
youth of other persuasions ; without which equality 
in the matter of education religious equality cannot 
be said to have any real existence. 

III. The Bishops, without any wish to interfere 
with the rights of persons of a different denomination, 
demand for Catholics Catholic education, which alone 
is consonant to their religious principles. 

IV. The assembled prelates, learning with pleasure 
that it is the intention of Her Majesty’s present ad- 
visers to legislate for Ireland in accordance with 
the wishes of its people — and of this they have given 
good earnest — trust that the distinguished statesman 
now at the head of the Government will, with the 
aid of his able colleagues, give to Irish Catholics a 
complete system of secular education, based upon 
religion ; for it alone can be in keeping with the 
feelings and requirements of the vast majority of the 
nation. 


V. As regards higher education, since the Protes- 
tants of this country have had a Protestant Uni- 
versity for 300 years, and have it still, the Catholic 
people of Ireland clearly have a right to a Catholic 
University. 

VI. But should Her Majesty’s Government be un- 
willing to increase the number of universities in this 
country, the bishops declare that religious equality 
cannot be realized unless the degrees, endowments, 
and other privileges enjoyed by their fellow-subjects 
of a different religion be placed within the reach of 
Catholics in the fullest sense of equality. The in- 
justice of denying to them a participation in those 
advantages, except at the cost of principle and con- 
science, is aggravated by the consideration that whilst 
they contribute their share to the public funds for 
the support of educational institutions from which 
conscience warns them away, they have, moreover, to 
tax themselves for the education of their children in 
their own colleges and university. 

VII. Should it please Her Majesty’s Government 
therefore, to remove the many grievances to which 
Catholics are subjected by existing university .ar- 
rangements, and to establish one National University 
in this kingdom for examining candidates and con- 
ferring degrees, the Catholic people of Ireland are en- 
titled in justice to demand that in such university or 
annexed to it — 

(a) They shall have a distinct college, conducted 
upon purely Catholic principles, and at the same 
time fully participating in the privileges enjoyed by 
other colleges of whatsoever denomination or char- 

aC \b T ) That the university honors and emoluments be 
accessible to Catholics equally with their Protestant 
fellow-subjects. 
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Documents ^? lat the examinations and all other details of 

VIL ’ universit Y ari- angement be free from every influence 
— hostile to the religious sentiments of Catholics, and 
that with this view the Catholic element be ade- 
quately represented upon the Senate, or other 
supreme university body, by persons enjoying the 
confidence of the Catholic bishops, priests, and people 
of Ireland. 

VIII. The Bishops also declare, that the Catholics 
of Ireland are justly entitled to their due proportion 
of the public funds hitherto set apart for education 
in the Royal and other endowed schools. 

IX. The Bishops furthermore declare, that a settle- 
ment of the university question, to be complete, and, 
at the same time, in accordance with the wishes of 
the Catholic people of Ireland, must include the re- 
arrangement of the Queen’s Colleges on the denomina- 
tional principle. 

X. Finally, the Bishops of Ireland, deeply sym- 
pathizing with the sufferings of their faithful flocks, 
believe that the settlement of the Land Question is 
essential to the peace and welfare of the United King- 
dom. They recognise the rights and the duties of 
landlords. They claim, in the same spirit, the rights, 
as they recognise the duties, of tenants. They be- 
lieve that the comparative destitution, the chronic 
discontent, and the depressing discouragement of the 
people of Ireland are, at this period of her history, 
to bo attributed more to the want of a settlement of 
this question on fair and equitable principles than to 
any other cause. Therefore, in the interest of all 
classes, they earnestly hope that the responsible 
advisers of the Crown will take this most important 
subject into immediate consideration, and propose 
to Parliament such measures as may restore con- 
fidence, stimulate industry, increase national wealth, 
and lead to general union, contentment, and happi- 
ness. 

The above resolutions were unanimously adopted 
at a meeting of all the Catholic Archbishops and 
Bishops of Ireland, held at Maynooth, on the 18th of 
August of the present year, 1869. 

Paul Card. Cullen, Chairman. 

(Note. — Reprinted from the Freeman's Journal.) 


Resolutions of the Roman Catholic Hierarchy in 
1871 ( referred to in the Statement at page 57). 

Resolutions unanimously adopted by the Arch- 
bi shops and Bishops of Ireland, at a Meeting held 
in the Presbytery, Marlborough-street, on Tuesday, 
the 17th instant, and following days. 

I. We hereby declare our unalterable conviction 
that Catholic education is indispensably necessary 
for the preservation of the faith and morals of our 
Catholic people. 

II. In union with the Holy See and the bishops of 
the Catholic world, we again renew our often-repeated 
condemnation of mixed education as intrinsically and 
grievously dangerous to faith and morals, and tending 
to perpetuate dissensions, insubordination and dis- 
affection in this country. 

III. Recent events known to all, and especially the 
acts of secret societies and of revolutionary organiza- 
tions, have strengthened our convictions and furnished 
conclusive evidence that Godless education is sub- 
versive not only of religion and morality, but also of 
domestic peace, of the rights of property, and of all 
social order. 

IV. As religious equality, which, according to the 
constitution of this country, is our inalienable right, 
is incomplete without educational freedom and 
equality, we demand, as a right, that in all the ap- 
proaching legislation on the subject of education the 
principle of educational equality shall be acted on. 

V. We repudiate the pretensions of those who, 
holding different religious principles from ours, seek 
to violate the civil rights of our Catholic people by 
forcing upon us a system of education repugnant to 
our religious convictions, and destructive alike of our 
temporal and eternal interests. 

VI. In the present efforts to force Godless educa- 
tion on this country, we recognise another phase of 
persecution for conscience sake. Hence, following the 


example of our fathers, who sacrificed all earthly in- 
terests, and life itself, rather than imperil their 
faith, we shall never cease to oppose, to the utmost of 
our power, the Model Schools, the Queen’s Colleges, 
Trinity College, and all similar institutions dangerous- 
to the faith and morals of Catholics. 

VII. We call on our members of Parliament, as 
representatives of the feelings and interests of their 
constituents, to sustain the principles embodied in. 
these resolutions in Parliament and elsewhere, and to- 
oppose any political party that will attempt to force- 
upon this country any Godless scheme of education, 
or refuse to redress our admitted educational griev- 
ances. 

VIII. In future elections of members of Parliament 
and other representatives, we pledge ourselves to op- 
pose the return of any candidate who will not uphold, 
the principle of denominational education for our 
Catholic people. 

IX. Knowing the zealous attachment of our people 
to the Catholic faith, we invite them to hold meetings- 
and sign petitions in their respective parishes, under 
the guidance of their clergy, making known their 
determination to accept no system of education except, 
in conformity with the principles here announced. 

X. We request his Eminence Cardinal Cullen, Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, to take immediate steps towards - - 
the establishment of a Central Training School for 
the training of Catholic teachers, and we pledge our- 
selves to assist his Eminence by our subscriptions 
and by our best influence in our respective dioceses. 

XI. Contemplating with deep concern the melan- 
choly wreck in other countries of all order, moral and- 
social, mainly caused by the wide diffusion of a 
literature immoral and hostile to religion and society, 
we, the divinely constituted guardians of the spiritual' 
interests of our people, solicitous, moreover, for their 
welfare, and following the example of the Father of 
the Faithful, emphatically warn our flocks to abstain: 
from the perusal of all publications, in whatever 
form, in which the maxims of our holy religion and 
its ministers are misrepresented and assailed, and 
principles inculcated subversive of social order and 1 
Christian morality. 

XII. These resolutions will be read on the first 
convenient Sunday at one of the public Masses in. 
each of the churches and chapels of this kingdom. 

Dublin, 20th October, 1871. 

(Signed) 

Paul Caed. Cullen, Archbishop of Dublin- 
»j» George Conroy, Bishop of 
Ardagh, 

>}) James M'Devitt, Bishop of 
Raphoe, 

(Note. — Reprinted from the Freeman’s Journal.')' 


Letter of Archbishop Murray to the Tablet on the 
Rescripts against the Queen’s Colleges ( referred ' 
to in the Statement at page 57). 

To the Editor of the Tablet. 

Mountjoy-square, 11th February, 1850. 
Dear Sir, — I regret exceedingly to perceive thab 
you seem, in one of your late articles, to attribute to- 
me an opinion that no Catholic student could, under 
any circumstances, attend without sin the lectures to- 
be given in the newly-established Queen’s Colleges. 
If this was really your meaning, I beg to assure you 
that I have never uttered a word to indicate that such 
is my opinion. The mistake into which you seem to- 
have been unintentionally led, appears to have arisen 
from a supposition of mine, perhaps a very unfounded- 
one, that the Sacred Congregation of the Propaganda, 
was impressed with a notion of that kind, when the Re- 
script regarding the Colleges was issued, and when it 
was not, of course, accurately acquainted with the 
various checks against irreligion and immorality 
which were then in preparation. That such an idea- 
should have been then entertained would, perhaps, 
under these circumstances, be hardly surprising ; but 
the supposition that it really was so, is at least pre- 
mature ; for, on reviewing the two Rescripts, of 
which there is question, I cannot discover in either of" 
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them any declaration to that effect ; and it is neither 
my duty nor my wish to make any addition to them. 
The Sacred Congregation — always prudent, always 
dignified — gives no countenance in these documents to 
the absurdity of applying the epithet of “ Godless ” 
to institutions which comprise the ministers of re- 
ligion, and appointed for the express purpose of 
teaching the students to adore, and love, and serve 
God. It calmly expresses its doubts as to how far 
the proposed checks against irreligion would be 
sustained by the laws of these realms, which it pro- 
fesses not to understand ; it indicates other grounds 
of fear, which lead it to apprehend that the new 
Colleges would not be sufficiently safe for the general 
education of Catholic youths ; and it therefore en- 
joins the Catholic bishops to take no part in the 
execution of the law in virtue of which they were to 
be established. I do not find any other distinct 
prohibition in those rescripts. With this injunction 
I at once pledged myself to the Holy See that I 
would strictly conform. But I stop there. Being 
thus wholly unconnected with those institutions, it is 
not for me to anticipate any future declarations re- 
garding them which may emanate from the wisdom 
of the same supreme authority, nor to dictate, in 
the meantime, to others what conclusions, respecting 
individual cases, they ought to draw from the two 
important documents which are now before them. _ 
Having given this explanation, I must beg to decline 
entering again, through the newspapers, upon this 
subject. 

I have the honour to remain, dear Sir, 


Reply of Archbishop Murray. Doccmkxts, 

V1L 

Mount joy-square, 1st October, 1850. — 

My Deae Friend, — I have received your interest- 
ing letter, and I need not, I hope, assure you, that 1 
participate fully in the deep anxiety which you so 
justly feel ; but I must pray you not to press me to 
enter, at this moment, into details on the painful 
subject to which you allude. I may, however, men- 
tion that a petition signed by thirteen bishops has 
probably, ere this, reached Rome, supplicating our 
most Holy Father, Pius IX., to refuse his sanction 
to certain proposals on points yet undecided, relative 
to the subject of academical education. To the de- 
cision to be given thereon, whatever it may be 
(though I still venture to hope that it will be favour- 
able to the petitioners), those prelates will be found 
among the first to reverently submit ; but in the 
meantime I am not aware that there is amongst them 
one who would wish to extend the provisions of the 
Pontifical Rescripts, already issued on that subject, 
beyond the strict letter of what the Holy See has 
prescribed, — I have the honour to remain, my dear 
Friend, 

Yours most faithfully, 

►5< D. Murray. 

J. R. Corballis, Esq. 

(Note. — Reprinted from the Galway Vindicator of 2nd 
October, 1850.) 


Your obedient Servant, 

D. Murray. 

Frederick Lucas, Esq. 

(Note. — Reprinted from the Galway Vindicator, of the 
lZth Feb. , 1850. ) 


Correspondence between Archbishop Murray and 
Mr. Corballis, subsequent to the Synod of Thurles 
( referred to in the Statement at page 57). 

Rosemount, Roebuck, 30th September, 1850. 
My Dear Lord, — May I respectfully ask your 
Grace, as well for my own information as for that of 
some other Roman Catholics of your diocese, who 
have sons either in Trinity College or in course of 
preparation for it, or for the newly-established 
Queen’s Colleges, how are we to understand the late 
Synodical Address on the subject of these Colleges? 
Are we thereby actually prohibited from sending our 
•children to these Colleges ? — and if so, how far is 
such a prohibition actually binding on us, in foro 
conscientiee ? To many of us it appears altogether 
inexplicable, that after petitioning, in the days of 
persecution, for admission into Trinity College — 
after being permitted, with the tacit sanction of your 
Grace, and your eminent predecessors and colleagues 
in the Church of Ireland for upwards of half a cen- 
tury, to receive our education there — and seeing that 
one of the members of that very Synod, most dis- 
tinguished for rank, is actually a graduate of the uni- 
versity, it does appear strange that, in the year 1850, 
education in Trinity College, or even in any of the 
colleges recently established on such a liberal foot- 
ing as regards us, should be unequivocally con- 
demned ; and that without one reason being assigned 
for this sudden change, or any provision in the 
meantime being made for affording a suitable educa- 
tion to our children. I need not say that this sub- 
ject is one of intense interest to the Roman Catholic 
gentry of your Grace’s diocese, as well as to the 
Roman Catholic middle classes of Ireland generally ; 
and I, therefore, my dear Lord, take the liberty of 
entreating such an answer from your Grace as I may 
make known to the numerous persons who have 
spoken to me upon it ; and which, if it do not calm 
our apprehensions, at least may guide our future 
course of action on this all-important point. — I am, 
my dear Lord, with the sincerest respect and affection, 

Your Grace’s obedient Servant, 

John R. Corballis. 
The Most Rev. Archbishop Murray. 


Action of the Convocation of the Queen’s Univer- 
sity in Ireland, in relation to the Irish Univer- 
sity Education Question ( referred to in the State- 
ment at page 58). 

In the year 1866 an additional Charter, which is 
commonly known as “The Supplemental Charter,” 
was granted to the Queen’s University in Ireland. 
This Charter enabled the University to affiliate sec- 
tarian Colleges, and also to grant degrees on examina- 
tion without collegiate training. 

At the first meeting of the Convocation, which was 
held on the 12th October, 1866, the Supplemental 
Charter was not approved of ; and the following reso- 
lution, moved by Sir Robert Kane and seconded by 
Mr. Porter, was adopted by an overwhelming 
majority of a large and influential meeting: — 

“ That in the opinion of Convocation the acceptance 
of the Supplemental Charter is inexpedient.’’ 

In consequence of legal proceedings afterwards 
taken by some of the graduates the Supplemental 
Charter was abandoned. 

At the meeting of Convocation held on the 14th 
April, 1868, the annual Committee for the year di- 
rected attention to this subject in their Report, and 
the following resolution founded on that Report was 
moved by Sir Robert Kane, seconded by Dr. Allman, 
and unanimously adopted: — 

“ That this House of Convocation hereby declares its 
continued confidence in the advantages which have 
resulted, and are calculated to result, to Ireland from 
the establishment and extension of the system of 
united education.” 

At the meeting of Convocation held on the 13th 
October, 1869, the annual Committee in the following 
paragraph of their Report directed attention to this 
question : — 

“ The Committee have observed with pleasure the 
action taken, since the last meeting of Convocation, 
by the Board of Trinity College, who have declared 
their willingness that every office both in the Univer- 
sity and College should be opened to persons of all 
religious denominations equally. The Committee feel 
that in this direction is to be found the true solution 
of the Irish University education question. The Com- 
mittee think that there should be no University in 
this country recognised or supported by the State, 
where persons of all denominations would not stand 
upon equal footing ; and that to establish a denomina- 
tional University or College for any one religious sect 
would tend to perpetuate those feelings of intolerance 
and ill-will amongst the members of the different 
religious persuasions, from which Ireland has already 
suffered so much. The Committee have prepared 
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Documents, resolutions - upon these subjects, with a view to ob- 
VIL taining the expression of the opinion of Convocation 

— upon them.” 

The Report was unanimously adopted, and the fol- 
lowing resolutions, moved by Professor Nesbitt, and 
seconded by Mr. R. R. Kane, were passed : — ■ 

“ That we declare our continued adhesion to the 
principle of united and non-sectarian University edu- 
cation in Ireland, and that we hail with unalloyed 

? leasure the course lately taken by the Board of 
rinity College, Dublin, in declaring their willingness 
that every office both in the University and in the 
College should be opened to persons of all denomina- 
tions.” 

“ That in the opinion of Convocation any measure 
involving the omission from public University educa- 
tion in Ireland of the academical or collegiate element 
would be incompatible with proper University train- 
ing, and highly prejudicial to the interests of learn- 
ing.” 

At the same meeting it was moved by Mr. Weir, 
seconded by Mr. Hyndman, and unanimously re- 
solved — 

“ That the annual Committee of Convocation be and 
are hereby authorized and instructed to take the 
most energetic measures in opposing every infringe- 
ment of the principle of united and non-sectarian 
University education in Ireland, as embodied in our 
University.” 

At the meeting of Convocation held on the 11th Oc- 
tober, 1871, the Report of the annual Committee for 
the previous year contained the following para- 
graphs :■ — 

“ Since the last meeting of Convocation an unsuc- 
cessful attempt has been made to pass an Act of 
Parliament for opening all the offices in Dublin Uni- 
versity and Trinity College to persons of all denomi- 
nations. 

“ If such an Act had been passed, it would, in the 
opinion of the Committee, have been a step in the 
right direction. The Universities of Ireland would 
then have been open to persons of all denominations 
upon equal terms. 

“The annual Committee are of opinion that ‘free- 
dom of University education’ in its true sense, con- 
sists in this — ‘ That in every University and College 
recognised or supported by the State in Ireland per- 
sons of all denominations should stand upon an equal 
footing,’ and ‘ that no institution, which does not 
admit and teach persons of all denominations equally, 
without interfering with their religious opinions, 
should be recognised or supported by the State either 
as a College or University.’ 

“ The Committee think it is improper to apply the 
term ‘freedom of education’ to any system, the effect 
of which would be to introduce in any form denomi- 
national education into the Universities of Ireland, 
or any University to be substituted for them. 

“ The Committee are aware that there is a diversity 
of opinion upon this subject, but they believe that by 
far the greater portion of the educated people of Ire- 
land favour the views adopted by the Convocation of 
the Queen’s University, and would deprecate the 
‘ introduction of any system which would hand over 
any section of the youth of Ireland to be educated in 
a sectarian institution. In support of this opinion 
the Committee can refer to the declaration in favour 
of non-sectarian education in Ireland issued by the 
nobility, clergy, and gentry of the Church of Ireland 
a few years ago from Trinity College, Dublin, com- 
minly known as the ‘Provost-house Declaration’ — ■ 
tc the action since taken by the Board of Trinity 
College — to the proceedings of the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland, and especially 
to the declared opinions of many of the liberal Roman 
Catholics of Ireland.” 

The Report was unanimously adopted, and the fol- 
lowing resolution was moved by Dr. Commins, 
seconded by Mr. Monroe, and adopted : — ■ 

“That as it is probable that legislation upon the 
subject of the Irish University system will occupy the 
attention of Parliament in the ensuing Session, Con- 
vocation thinks it right to declare its continued ad- 
hesion to the principle of united and non-sectarian 
University education in Ireland.” 


A meeting of Convocation was held on the lltl* 
October, 1872, when the following resolutions were 
adopted : — 

“ That in view of approaching legislation upon the 
subject of the Irish University education question, this- 
Convocation declares that, in the opinion of Convoca- 
tion, any measure involving the omission from public 
University education in Ireland of the academical or 
collegiate element would be incompatible with proper 
University training, and highly prejudicial to the 
interests of learning.” 

“ That it be an instruction to the annual Com- 
mittee to take such steps as they may think best for 
collecting and arranging statistics and facts bearing 
on the Irish University education question, and 
putting the subject in a proper form before Parlia- 
ment.” 

(i Certified to be correct by the Clerk of Convocation of 
the Queen's University.) 


Resolutions passed by Synods of the Church of Ire- 
land ( referred to in the Statement at page 58). 

At a meeting of the Cork Diocesan Synod, held on 
Thursday, the 30th November, 1871, under the pre- 
sidency of the Bishop of the diocese, the following, 
resolution was adopted : — • 

“ That this Synod hereby records its firm opposition 
to any system of the National education under which 
State aid would be afforded to denominational schools, 
being firmly convinced that any such system must 
prove most injurious to the best interests of the coun- 
try.” 

At a meeting of the Diocesan Synod of Armagh, 
held on the 23rd November, 1871, under the presidency 
of his Grace the Lord Primate, the following resolur 
tion was proposed by the Lord Primate and unani- 
mously adopted : — 

“ That we regard the demand made by the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy in Ireland for the institution of - a 
denominational system in this country, as one opposed 
to the best interests of its people, and one which 
would ultimately be subversive of the principles of 
civil and religious liberty. That we claim for our 
Protestant children a right to participate in the edu- 
cational endowments of the State, in every school to 
which the State contributes, with full protection- to- 
their religion, and with complete immunity from any 
teaching hostile to their creed. That which we claim 
for ourselves we hesitate not to concede to others.” 

At a meeting of the Diocesan Synod of Clogher, 
held on the 1st December, 1871, under the presidency 
of his Grace' the Lord Primate, a resolution in the 
same terms was proposed by the Lord Primate, se- 
conded by the Archdeacon of Clogher, and unanir 
mously adopted. 

( Beprinted from the Daily Express and Saunders’s 
News-Letter.) 


Resolutions passed by the General Assembly of the 

Presbyterian Church in Ireland ( referred to in the 

Statement at page 58). 

At Belfast, on the 8th day of February, 1866, the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in Ire- 
land, specially convened, being met and constituted, 
the following resolutions were unanimously adopted : 

I. That the General Assembly re-affirms the resolu- 
tion adopted at its meeting in July, 1863, viz. : — 

“ That the Assembly regards it to be a sacred duty, 
by every means in its power, to preserve the funda- 
mental principles on which the Synod of Ulster, in 
1840, agreed to receive aid from the National Board, 
according to which religious instruction is daily given 
in all our schools, while at the same time the rights 
of conscience and the sacredness of parental authority 
are duly respected, and no children are required to be 
present at any religious exercises to which their 
parents or guardians object.” 

II. That the Assembly regards the establishment 
of the Queen’s Colleges and their connexion with the 
Queen’s University as having been productive of 
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great advantages to the country, and rejoices in the 
large measure of success which has attended them, 
notwithstanding the obstruction and opposition they 
have encountered. 

III. That the Assembly deprecates the many evils 
that must arise from the changes proposed to be made 
in these valuable institutions, by which the character 
of the University and the constitution of the Senate 
will be altered, the denominational elements largely 
introduced, and to that extent the usefulness of the 
Colleges and University impaired. 

IV. That inasmuch as the General Assembly in 
July last requested the Trustees of the Magee Col- 
lege to take steps for having the College affiliated to 
one of the existing Universities, so that its students 
may be in a position to receive degrees in arts, there- 
by warranting the Trustees in seeking to have the 
Magee College affiliated with the Queen’s University, 
they aire hereby declared to have had the warrant of 
the Assembly in seeking such affiliation ; yet, inas- 
much as the aspect of the educational question is 
materially altered since the meeting of the Assembly 
in July last, and as the constitution proposed for the 
Senate of the Queen’s University is not yet before the 
Church, the Trustees are required to suspend further 
action in this matter. 

V. That the Government Committee be instructed, 
and they hereby are instructed, to present to the 
Lord Lieutenant these resolutions, and to take such 
other steps as may be necessary to arrest further pro- 
gress in the matter of affiliation. 

Certified from the Minutes of Proceedings of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in Ire- 
land. 

(Signed) Robert Park, a.m., Clerk of Assembly. 

(Note. — Reprinted from Parliamentary Paper 84 of the 
year 1866.) 

Letter from the First Clerk of the General As- 
sembly to the Clerk of Convocation of the 
Queen’s University showing the recent action of 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in Ireland. 

Ballymoney, January 28th, 1873. 
My dear Sir, — In answer to yours of the 24th 
January, only received here yesterday, I beg to say 
that I have carefully examined the “ Minutes ” of 
the General Assembly’s actions, since February, 1866, 
in relation to the Irish University Question, and now 
give you underneath the results. 

At the annual meeting of the Assembly in June, 
1866, the Committee appointed in February reported 
that they had communicated the resolutions of the 
special Assembly to the Premier, Earl Russell, and 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and that they had 
waited on His. Excellency and Earl Russell ; and 
they gave their impressions as to the intentions of 
Government, having heard it authoritatively declared 
that Government would wait till the completion of 
the correspondence on the subject, and then submit 
the new charter to the consideration of the House 
previous to asking Her Majesty’s approval. 

The report was received and adopted, and cordial 
thanks were given to the Moderator and Committee 
for the zeal and ability with which they had con- 
ducted the negotiations. The Committee was re- 
appointed with the instructions of the former year. 

In the report of this Committee at the meeting of 
Assembly, 1867, there is no reference to the question 
of University Education, nor was there any action on 
this subject. 

At the meeting of Assembly in 1868 an overture 
submitted to the Committee of Overtures and trans- 
mitted, was read. It is in these words : — 

“ That this Assembly protest against the chartering 
and endowing of any educational establishment of a 
denominational character in Ireland, and that it 
petition Parliament in favour of the opening of 
Trinity College, Dublin, to all Her Majesty’s subjects, 
and thus abolish its present anomalous denomina- 
tional character.” 

The result was the appointment of a Committee, 
Rev. J. Rogers (then of Comber) Convener, “to take 


the whole subject into consideration, and report at 
a subsequent session.” That Committee met and re- 
ported that they had carefully considered the ques- 
tion, and recommend that the following portion of 
the overture lie on the books for the year, viz., “To 
petition Parliament in favour of the opening of 
Trinity College, Dublin, to all Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects,” and that the Assembly now appoint a Com- 
mittee to inquire into the whole matter. 

At the meeting of Assembly, 1869, I find — 

“ The Committee to inquire into University Educa- 
tion with special reference to Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, reported that, inasmuch as the question has not 
been officially before the country during the past 
year, they did not feel it necessary to take any action 
in the matter, but they now recommend that the 
portion of the overture which refers to petitioning 
Parliament in favour of opening Trinity College, 
Dublin, to all Her Majesty’s subjects lie on the books 
for another year, and that the Committee be re- 
appointed with the same Convener and the same in- 
structions.” 

At the meeting of Assembly, 1870, I find the re- 
port of the “Trinity College Committee” ran, viz. : — 

“ A meeting of the Committee was called for the 
2nd of May, but no member attended, this may have 
arisen from the fact that the question of University 
Education had made no legislative progress during 
the year, and in the opinion of the brethren was not 
ripe for any action on the part of the Committee. 
The question, however, owing to a certain move- 
ment on the part of the Dublin College authorities 
is likely to make some advancement during the 
coming year, and in these circumstances it is recom- 
mended to the General Assembly to re-appoint the 
Committee and renew the instructions of last year.” 

The Committee was re-appointed, and in 1871 re- 
ported : — 

“Their report was returned, and the Committee 
re-appointed with their former powers, and with in- 
structions to inquire into the whole subject of Uni- 
versity Education in Ireland, suggest the course to be 
taken by the Presbyterian Church in regard thereto, 
and report to next Assembly.” 

In 1872 Professor Rogers presented the report of 
the Committee on Trinity College : — • 

“ On the question of University Education, the 
Committee on Trinity College report that having in- 
quired into the whole subject, they are of opinion: — 

“ 1. That the principle of United and Non-sectarian 
Education should be carried out in the University as 
well as in the elementary and intermediate depart- 
ments. 

“ 2. That the fundamental principles of the Queen’s 
Colleges and Queen’s University should be maintained 
in their integrity in accordance with the resolutions 
of the Assembly of 1866. 

“3. That Trinity College should be opened up so 
that its secular advantages may be, available for all 
Her Majesty’s subjects without reference to creed or 
sect, and that the University of Dublin should be pre- 
served as one of the universities of the land, subject 
to such rules as will remove all religious disabilities 
from its fellowships, scholarships, and other honours 
and advantages. 

“4. That the Committee be re-appointed with in- 
structions earnestly to watch over the progress of this 
University Question, and with power should they see 
necessary (in accordance with the terms of their ap- 
pointment in 1868) to take steps towards calling a 
special meeting of Assembly respecting it. 

“ The report was received, and the Committee re- 
appointed.” 

You will see from the above history, which, at 
some little trouble, I have given you for the informa- 
tion of the Committee of Convocation of the Queen’s 
University, that the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church in Ireland is quite alive to the import- 
ance of the subject of Irish University Education, 
that their Committee will carefully watch events, and 
if necessary will be prompt to exercise the power in- 
trusted to them. The question every day is becoming 
more urgent, and must be met promptly and unitedly 
by the friends of United and Non-sectarian Education. 

L 


Doopmxnts, 

VII 
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Doodhkhts. 

VII. 


Though not equal to the exertion I once was able 
to make in the business of our Church, I feel happy 
in any way and to any extent in furthering this 
good cause. 

Ever faithfully yours, 

- Robert Park, a.m. 

First Clerk of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in Ireland. 

James Wilson, Esq., a.m., 

Clerk of Convocation of the Queen’s 
University in Ireland. 


Resolutions of Presbyteries of the General As- 
sembly ( referred to in the Statement at page 59). 

Presbytery of Belfast. 

The Belfast Presbytery met on the 7tli November, 
1871, in the lecture-room of May-street Church. The 
principal business before the Presbytery was the 
question of education. The Rev. J. Macnaghten 
moved, and the Rev. Dr. Porter seconded the sub- 
joined resolutions. The Rev. W. Johnson, the pre- 
sent Moderator, in supporting the resolutions, said 
that the statement of Mr. Chichester Fortescue, that 
Irish National schools are really denominational, is a 
specimen of amazing and culpable ignorance. 

The following are the resolutions : — 

That the Presbytery, having had its attention di- 
rected to the manifesto of the Roman Catholic 
Bishops, feels constrained — 

I. To declare its continued adherence to the prin- 
ciple of united literary and moral with separate re- 
ligious education, as opposed to the denominational 
system, and its determination to uphold it. 

II. That the Presbytery regards the National system 
as admirably suited to the wants bf this distracted 
country, and would regard any departure from the 
principles of the system as a great national evil. 

III. That in all schools supported or aided by the 
State, the arrangement of books, or education and in- 
spection, should be such as would be available for 
every child in the community, and would give no 
offence to the parents of any religious persuasion. 

IV. That the Presbytery regards the Model schools 
as a valuable and integral part of the National 
system, as fitted to provide well-qualified teaching, 
and deplores the action of the Board in interfering 
with these schools and opening rival establishments. 

V. That education based on the denominational 
system would originate a multitude of small, ill- 
taught schools, leave the minority exposed to the risk 
of proselytism, and involve a system of concurrent 
endowment, which the country has condemned. 

VI. That a committee be appointed to prepare a 
memorial embodying these resolutions, and forward 
it to the Government. 

{Reprinted from the Daily Express of 8th Nov., 1871.) 


Presbytery of Dublin. 

The attention of the Presbytery of Dublin having 
been called to the resolutions and pastoral recently 
published by the Irish Roman Catholic Bishops, re- 
solved as follows : — 

I. That we desire to express our unchanged ap- 
proval of the principle of united education, and that 
the history of the last forty years tends to confirm us 
in our adherence to the National system, as being 
specially suited to the circumstances of this country, 
and as furnishing effectual safeguards against the 
dangers of proselytism. 

II. That we cannot admit the charge of “ Godless ’ 
to be correctly applied to a system which, while secur- 
ing to the youth of this country a combined literary 
and moral education, better than was ever before 
obtained, permits and provides that the ministers of 
religion of every denomination may daily impart re- 
ligious instruction to the children of their several 
communities. 

III. That the State having recently abolished ec- 
clesiastical endowments in Ireland, is bound in con- 
sistency to refuse to endow denominational schools, 
the object of which is to do service to Churches and to 


the clergy, and to train up the young for a special 
form of faith, rather than to promote the true inter- 
ests of education, and the good of our common coun- 
try. 

IV. That we cannot but express our conviction that 
the substitution of denominational for united educa- 
tion would tend to keep alive the feeling of sectarian 
and political animosity between the two great sec- 
tions of our population, and to perpetuate and em- 
bitter that spirit of disunion and division which has 
so long proved the bane and disgrace of this unhappy 
country. 

V. That in the opinion of this Presbytery, the 
principle embodied in the foregoing resolutions should 
be maintained alike in primary, intermediate, and 
university education ; and that the youth of our 
country should be, as far as possible, trained up as 
members of the same community, conscious of having 
the same interests, of enjoying the same rights and 
privileges, and of owing loyalty to the same constitu- 
tional Sovereign. 

VI. That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded 
to Her Majesty’s Government. 

Dublin, 13th November, 1871. 

(Reprinted from Saunders’s News-Letter of 15th Nov., 
1871.) 


Ballymena Presbytery. 

At a meeting held on the 14th November, 1871, the 
following resolutions were unanimously adopted : 

I. That this Presbytery regret the present hos- 
tility of the Roman Catholic Bishops of Ireland to 
the principle of united non-sectarian education, and 
the efforts they are making to induce the Government 
to depart from it. 

II. That it is the duty of the State to provide edu- 
cation for the people, and that a system of united 
literary and moral, with separate religious education, 
in which the schools are equally open to all the 
people, in which the rights of parents and guardians 
are recognised, and the religious convictions of mino- 
rities are protected, is eminently adapted to elevate 
Close trained under it, and to soften the animosities 
and heal the divisions of this distracted country. 

III. That Model Schools are an original and most 
important part of the National system, absolutely 
non-sectarian, necessary for the efficient training of 
teachers, and that their maintenance is essential to 
the educational interests of the nation. 

IV. That, in the opinion of this Presbytery, no an- 
tagonistic or rival system, such as the denomina- 
tional, can be set up, or in any way countenanced by 
the State, without interfering with the rights of 
minorities, necessitating the multiplication of small, 
inefficient schools, disappointing hopes of concoi'd 
among Irishmen, and justifying the suspicion that 
our rulers, when sufficient pressure is brought to 
bear upon them, will adopt a retrograde and mis- 
chievous policy. 

V. That State aid, by denominational schools, is 
concurrent endowment in its worst form, and that we 
are determined to resist it to the utmost of our 


VL That a board, the members of which are chosen 
i account of their denominational connexions, is 
ifit to manage properly a non-sectarian system, and 
ia t we respectfully urge upon the Government the 
jpointment of three paid commissioners, selected 
r their superior abilities, and whose functions shall 
, nflininistrative. 


{Dublin Evening Mail, 16 th Nov., 1871.) 


’iie Derry Presbytery and National Education. 

On Wednesday, 29th November, 1871, a special 
leeting of the Derry Presbytery was held in the 
'irst Presbyterian Church, for the discussion of the 
ubiect of National Education. , j 

There was a very large attendance of members, and 
he following resolutions were unanimously adopted . 

I That we declare our continued approval of the 
ystem of “united, literary, moral, and separate re- 
h-ious instruction’’ (as opposed to the denomma- 
ional system), and our determination, by every con- 

ititutional means in our power, to maintain and ex 
end it. 
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II. That a system of education which secures equal 
rights and privileges to the members of every class 
and creed, recognises parental authority, provides 
abundant facility for imparting religious instruction, 
prevents all just suspicion of proselytism, associates 
m friendly emulation and intercourse the young of all 
denominations, is one well suited to the circumstances 
of tins country, while the numbers attracted to the 
schools prove that the Irish people recognise its excel- 
lence. 

III. That no denominational system can be estab- 
lished or countenanced by the State without sacri- 
ficing the rights of minorities, interfering with the 
exercise of parental authority, incurring increased 
expenditure, and the creation of small and inefficient 
schools, and fostering feelings of intolerance, aliena- 
tion, and distrust, to the serious injury of the coun- 
try. 

IV. That, as the consciences of local minorities in 
every school ought to be legally protected, no aid 
should be given by the State to any school in which 
the time-table conscience clause is not strictly en- 
forced, and a rigid control maintained over all books 
used for united general instruction. 

V. That, to establish denominational schools, or to 
hand over to the several denominations model and 
other vested schoolhouses that have been erected for 
non-sectarian purposes, and by aid of the State, 
would be a retrograde policy, and would involve in 
the most objectionable form the principle of concur- 
rent endowment, which the nation has condemned. 

VI. That we regard the Model Schools under the 
control of the State as an essential and invaluable 
part of the National system — carrying out most fully 
its leading principle, as indispensable for the train- 
ing of qualified teachers, and as furnishing to ordi- 
nary schools models of correct instruction ; and we 
deplore and condemn the action of the Board of Com- 
missioners in encouraging the erection of rival estab- 
1 ishments in the interests of any particular denomina- 
tion, and especially for training purposes, and sup- 
porting them at the public expense. 

VII. That, as friends of united non-sectarian edu- 
cation, we have no confidence in the administration 
of the system by the present Board of Commissioners ; 
that we emphatically condemn the recent introduction 
by the Board, without notice to the country or Parlia- 
mentary sanction, of a system of payment by results, 
and the issuing of a form of inspectors’ report, in 
which the well-known inquiries on the subject of 
religious instruction are for the first time wholly 
omitted, thus appai'ently preparing the way for the 
State recognition and support of sectarian schools ; 
and we respectfully urge upon the Government the 
necessity of either at once superseding the present 
board, or strictly limiting their functions to action in 
harmony with the principles of the National system. 


ment important changes in the principle and govern- 
ment of the Queen’s University for Ireland. 

Memorialists are aware that such intention has not 
yet been made public— at least to such extent as to 
indicate the character of the changes intended • 
nevertheless enough has taken place to fill the minds 
of Memorialists with both anxiety and alarm. 

Memorialists, therefore, humbly beg permission to 
lay their views, and those of the denomination which 
they represent, before your Excellency, and to ask 
that they may be submitted to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, or dealt with in any manner or way in the judg- 
ment of your Excellency most likely to give them 

Memorialists would specially and in the strongest 
manner deprecate all such changes as would dispense 
with the students’ attendance upon the lectures of 
the Professors, or alter in any way the non-sectarian 
character of the University. 

Memorialists regard the establishment of the 
Queen s University as one of the greatest boons ever 
conferred upon Ireland, and believe it capable of pro- 
moting m an eminent degree the welfare of the coun- 
try. 

Memorialists feel that the Wesleyan body in any 
such changes would have special cause of complaint 
masmuch as in the faith that the principles of the 
University would be preserved intact, they have 
undertaken an outlay very large in itself— large for 
their means, and large in comparison with any other 
outlay made to sustain the principle of the Queen’s 
Colleges. 

Memorialists, therefore, feel that any alteration 
which would make this expenditure valueless for the 
purposes for which it was intended would be a great 
hardship to them, and, by weakening confidence in 
the stability of any institution in Ireland, could 
not but discourage for a long time to come any 
attempt to promote the education of the people. 

Memorialists disclaim in the strongest manner any 
disposition to interfere with the consciences of others ; 
but at the same time humbly beg to press upon the 
attention of • your Excellency the danger of over- 
throwing an institution which experience shows is 
peculiarly adapted to the wants of the country. 

And Memorialists will ever pray, &c. 

Signed on behalf of the Committee, 


Robert Masaroon, Chairman. 
James Tobias, Secretary. 

Dublin, 27th November, 1865. 

(Note. Reprinted from Parliamentary Paper 84 of the 
year 1866.) 


• ( Daily Express, 1st Dec., 1871). 

Action of the Methodist Church in Ireland (re- 
ferred to in the Statemeift at page 59) 

The Rev. J. Tobias to Lord Wodehouse. 

Roscrea, 30th November, 1865. 
My Lord, — I have the honour to transmit to your 
Excellency the enclosed Memorial of the Committee 
appointed to watch over the civil privileges of the 
Wesleyan Methodists of Ireland, in the hope that 
you will take the earliest opportunity of giving it its 
full proportion of effect with Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, of which you are the representative. 


(Signed) 


James Tobias, Wesleyan Minister. 


Memorial. 

To His Excellency John, Baron Wodehouse, Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. 

May it please your Lordship, — The Memorial of 
the Committee to whom the Conference of the con- 
nexion established by the late Rev. John Wesley, 
a.m., in Ireland, lias in the interval of its sittings 
committed the guardianship of its civil rights and 
duties, humbly showeth : 

That it has been represented to Memorialists that 
it is the intention of Her Majesty’s Government 
either to make or to propose to the ensuing Parlia- 


Resolutions of the Methodist Church on the Edu- 
cation Question ( referred to in the Statement at 
page 59). 

At a meeting of the Wesleyan Education Com- 
mittee for Ireland, held in the library of Donegall- 
square Church, Belfast, on Wednesday, the 22nd 
November, 1871, the resolutions of the Roman Catho- 
lic Archbishops and Bishops, in relation to National 
education in Ireland, were carefully considered, and 
the following unanimously adopted : — 

I. That while regarding religious instruction as an 
essential element in education, we, nevertheless, de- 
clare it as our conviction that a mixed secular and a 
separate religious education is the only National 
system that can secure “ educational freedom and 
equality” in Ireland. 

n. That to apply the term “ Godless ” to a system 
that affords facilities to all denominations to instruct 
the children in their respective communions, in the 
principles .of their own faith, and that upon equal 
terms, without interfering with the convictions of any. 
is disingenuous, and can be misleading to none but 
the uniquiring and the deeply prejudiced. 

III. That every step of departure, in favour of de- 
nominationalism, from the system of the National 
Board of Education as originally propounded in the 
letter of Lord Stanley, then Secretary for Ireland 
had boon m violation of the principle of religious 
equality, and should be speedily retraced, the whole 
system, as far as practicable, being brought into liar- 
mony with the Model Schools, which are its truest 
types. 

L 2 


Dooumbsis. 

VII. 
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IV. That to give public confidence in the future 
that the system shall be faithfully administered, it is 
indispensable that the present Board of Commis- 
sioners, selected as representatives of religious de- 
nominations, be replaced by paid Commissioners 
selected purely on the ground of competency, and 
without power to alter or amend, but only to ad- 
minister a clearly defined code of rules and regula- 
tions with impartiality 

V. That the present effort to supersede that system, 
by one purely denominational, under the plea of 
“ educational freedom and equality,” is but an ill-con- 
cealed attempt to revive the principle of religious 
endowment in favour of those who secured its over- 
throw, and that to the depriving of considerable 
minorities in many parts of Ireland of the freedom 
and equality which they profess to advocate as “ in- 
vulnerable rights.” 

VI. That having lately established a college at a 
cost of more than £50,000, all raised by voluntary 
contributions, in order to take advantage of the 
united system of education in the Queen’s Colleges 
and University, we strongly deprecate any step tend- 
ing to unsettle the principle upon which those in- 
stitutions have been founded. 

VII. That while protesting against a revival of the 
principle of State endowments for religious purposes, 
whether to the Church or school, and conceding the 
right to our Roman Catholic fellow-subjects to estab- 
lish a college or colleges at their own cost, we also 
maintain their right to obtain University degrees and 
honours without respect to where or how they may 
have obtained their literary qualifications, and would, 
therefore, advocate the application of the principle 
of the Queen’s Colleges to Trinity College, Dublin, 
and the establishment of one University for Ireland 
on a non-sectarian basis, as the surest method of 
securing true “educational freedom and equality.”. 

VIII. The English Conference, at its last session in 
Manchester, apprehending such a movement as that 
now in progress, adopted a resolution empowering the 
president, in connexion with the committee of 
exigency, to take such measures as might be deemed 
necessary to oppose it ; that we therefore take the 
necessary steps to thus secure the co-operation of the 
Methodist body in England, in resisting any measure 
tending either directly or indirectly to endow Roman- 
ism in Ireland. 

IX. That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded 
to Her Majesty’s Government, and that every possible 
effort be made to give them practical effect. 

{Note. — Reprinted from the Northern Whig of 25th 
November, 1871.) 

Action of the Association of Ihish Non-Subscribing 
Presbyterians in Relation to the Irish Univer 
site Question. 

At a meeting of the Association of Irish Non-Sub- 
scribing Presbyterians, held on the 20th June, 1866, 
the General Committee of the body amongst other 
things reported, that as they had regarded with con- 
siderable alarm certain proposed changes in the con- 
stitution and powers of the Queen’s University, as 
indicated in the speeches and declarations of some 
members of Her Majesty’s Government, they had 
held a meeting on the 2nd August, 1865, when it was 
agreed that the following resolution on the subject 
should be forwarded to the Lord Lieutenant and 
several other officials of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment : — 

“ That, inasmuch as the Association of the Non- 
Subscribing Presbyterians of Ireland has always been 
friendly to the principles of united and non-sectarian 
education, and has frequently expressed its attach- 
ment to that principle, we, its Committee, acting on 
its behalf, feel bound to record our deep regret at an 
announcement which we understand has been made 
by Her Majesty’s Government, intimating an inten- 
tion to reconsider the regulations of the Queen’s 
University in Ireland, with a view to modify them in 
such a manner that young men who have been edu- 
cated in a seminary which is under the control and 
patroAiige of one particular Church, and whose direc- 
tors and teachers are regarded to be members of that 


Church, may be enabled to receive degrees and other 
literary and scientific distinctions in connexion with 
that University ; that we deprecate the adoption of 
any measures for the purpose above set forth as a 
direct infringement of the great principle upon which 
the Queen’s University was founded, as likely to lead 
to further and still more objectionable changes in its 
constitution and management, as disadvantageous, if 
not fatal, to the prosperity of the Queen’s Colleges in 
Ireland, and as calculated to counteract the wise and 
beneficent measures which the Imperial Parliament 
has, during the last thirty years, repeatedly sanc- 
tioned with reference to public education in Ireland, 
to produce a deeply injurious effect on the feelings 
and habits of the rising generation, and to foster and 
perpetuate sectarian jealousies, alienations, and ani- 
mosities in this already distracted land.” 

The General Committee also reported that they had 
resolved to petition both Houses of Parliament de- 
precating the changes referred to in the constitution 
and powers of the Queen’s University, and that the 
following petition was accordingly forwarded for pre- 
sentation to both Houses of Parliament : — 


“To the Right Honorable the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal in Parliament assembled. 

“The Humble Petition of the Committee of the As- 
sociation of the Non-Subscribing Presbyterians of 
Ireland. 


“ Humbly Showeth — That in common with en- 
lightened men of various sects and parties who have 
made the subject of public instruction their study, 
petitioners are firmly attached to the principle of 
united and non-sectarian education, as calculated to 
afford to the youth of all Churches the advantage 
of the best attainable secular instruction, without 
interfering in any degree with their peculiar religious 
tenets ; and as tending to attach them to each other 
by the ties of mutual friendship, and to mitigate the 
bitterness of political and ecclesiastical antipathy in 
afterlife. 

“ That petitioners, regarding this principle as 
especially valuable in its application to a country 
long distracted by sectarian animosities and the dis- 
cord of political parties, hailed with gratitude the 
establishment of the National Board for the edu- 
cation of the poor of Ireland, and subsequently the 
erection of the Queen’s Colleges and the Queen’s Uni- 
versity, all being founded on the one great principle 
of united and non-sectarian teaching. 

“That petitioners have seen with deep regret the 
inroads which have from time to time been made on 
this great principle by means of various alterations 
in the constitution and management of the National 
Board, and have learned with sorrotv that it is the in- 
tention of Her Majesty’s Government to advise a 
modification of the charter of the Queen’s University, 
by which a similar inroad, probably only the first 
of a series of inroads, will be made on the same prin- 
ciple as applied to the constitution and management 
of that admirable institution. 

“ That the great success which has attended the 
Queen’s University and the Queen’s Colleges as evi- 
denced by the number of their students, notwith- 
standing the efforts of those who are opposed to their 
fundamental principle to deter young men from 
entering their walls ; by the eminence which many of 
them have already attained in various departments of 
professional life, as well as in other fields of com- 
petition, and by the acceptance of them as places for 
the education of their sons by persons of all religious 
denominations moving in the rank of society for 
whose use they were designed, is a sufficient reason 
for maintaining them in their integrity, and for 
abstaining from every change, whether in the con- 
stitution, powers, or management of the Senate of 
the University or of the Colleges, which would tend 
to diminish their usefulness or to shake the public 
confidence in their stability and in that perfect im- 
partiality with regard to all religious and political 
differences, which has formed a most important ele- 
ment of their success, and has always been regarded 
as one of the grounds on which they have commanded 
the cordial approval of the steady friends of educa- 
tiom 
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“ That petitioners earnestly deprecate the intro- 
duction of any member or members into the Senate of 
the Queen’s University on the ground of their con- 
.nexion with sectarian or denominational institutions. 

“ They deprecate with equal earnestness any altera- 
tions in the charter of the University by which any 
definite proportion of the members of the Senate 
would be required to be adherents of any particular 
Church. Such changes they deprecate as introducing 
a sectarian element into the constitution of the 
governing body ; as calculated to place in it a number 
of persons avowedly and resolutely opposed to the 
fundamental principle of the University ; as tending 
to impair the confidence of other denominations in the 
impartiality of its acts, and as almost certain to 
lead to further changes in its practical working, 
which, in the end, would utterly destroy its useful- 
ness as a great national institution. 

“ That petitioners are decidedly opposed to any al- 
teration in the terms of the University charter by 
which the Senate should be empowered to confer 
degrees on young men who either have not received 
any collegiate education, or have been trained in 
exclusive sectarian seminaries. Such a measure, 
they conceive, would greatly discountenance and dis- 
courage the principle of united education; would 
raise those exclusive sectarian seminaries to an im- 
portance which, if left to themselves, they would 
probably never attain ; would entice away not a few 
students from those noble institutions which the 
legislature has raised for the purpose of training up 
the youth of Ireland of all denominations in common, 
and in habits of friendly intercourse and mutual 
• esteem, and would practically hand over the whole of 
the rising generation to institutions in which they 
will necessarily be kept apart from each other during 
their early years, and will, too probably, be taught 
to regard each other with suspicion and dislike. 

“Petitioners look upon the measures above in- 
dicated, or any others having a similar object, as a 
sad disappointment of the expectations which were 
held out to the legislature and to the country at the 
time when the Act for Queen's Colleges in Ireland 
was proposed and passed ; as a grievous breach of 
faith with those generous persons who have already 
given large sums for the encouragement of education 
in the Queen’s Colleges and Queen’s University on a 
united and non-sectarian basis ; and as an effectual 
barrier to the exercise of similar liberality by others, 
whether in the present or in coming times. 

“ Petitioners, therefore, most humbly pray your 
lordships’ right honourable house to take such steps 
as to your lordships may seem best calculated to pre- 
vent the measures above indicated, or any others of a 
similar tendency, from being carried into effect, and 
petitioners as in duty bound will ever pray.” 

It was resolved : — “ That the Report read should be 
received and entered on- the Ininutes ; and that the 
diligence of the members in fulfilling the duty assigned 
to them and in carrying out the wishes of the Associa- 
tion with reference to the various subjects referred to 
them be highly approved.” 

It was also resolved : — That the General Com- 
mittee be instructed to direct their attention, without 
delay, to the present state and prospects of the system 
of National Education, and of the Queen’s University 
in Ireland.” 

The Association met on the 16th June, 1869, and 
the Report of the General Committee was read and 
adopted. The following extract is taken from an 
address to the then Lord Lieutenant, which is con- 
tained in the Report. 

“ Viewing the training of youth on sound and equit- 
able principles as tending powerfully to promote in- 
dividual virtue, social prosperity, and national 
liberty, we have peculiar pleasure in bearing our 
testimony to the beneficial tendency of the National 
system of education, as originally introduced to 
Parliament by the statesman who is now at the head 
of Her Majesty’s Government, and of the provision 
made for the higher education of youth in the Queen’s 
■Colleges, and the Queen’s University as originally 
constituted. These systems appear to us to have 
been as beneficial in their results as they were ad- 
mirable in their conception, and we view with regret 
and alarm the inroads which have recently been 
made on their fundamental principles, those, namely, 
-of United Education for the youth of all denomina- 
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tions ; non-interference with the peculiar tenets of Documents, 
any church, and freedom from ecclesiastical control. Vll. 

We hope and trust that Your Excellency will dis- — 

countenance and discourage all attempts to interfere 
with principles so equitable in themselves, and so 
admirably adapted to the state of this distracted 
country.” 

Again at a meeting held on the 23rd June, 1870, 
the Association protested against the State patroniz- 
ing, endowing, or in any manner encouraging Semi- 
naries constituted upon sectarian principles. 

(Taken from the Minutes of the Association of Non- 
Subscribing Presbyterians of Ireland.) 


The Congregation alists, or Independents, and 
National Education. 

At a meeting of the Committee of the Irish Con- 
gregational Union, held in Belfast, November 17, 
1871, duly convened to consider the resolutions and 
manifesto of the Roman Catholic Bishops in refer- 
ence to the Irish National Education, the following 
resolutions (in harmony with and in furtherance oi 
the resolutions on education passed at the late meet- 
ing of the Irish Congregational Union in Dublin) 
were unanimously passed : — 

I. That we declare our continued approval of, and 
our steadfast adherence to, the principle of non-sec- 
tarian education ; and we entirely disapprove of de- 
nominational education, as being unsuited to the 
state of this country, and calculated to perpetuate 
and intensify sectarian bigotry. 

II. That, in accordance with the fundamental 
principles of the National system, we firmly hold 
that the consciences of minorities ought to be legally 
protected, and we protest against State aid being 
given to schools in which the time-table conscience 
clause is not strictly enforced. 

III. That we emphatically protest against the en- 
dowment of schools or colleges exclusively belonging 
to any religious denomination, as we believe that this 
would be concurrent endowment in it-s most objec- 
tionable form. 

IV. That we hold that the Model Schools of this 
country are essential to the completeness and efficiency 
of the National system of education, and we therefore 
regard the action of the Board of Commissioners, in 
encouraging the erection of rival establishments, and 
supporting them out of the public funds, as highly 
objectionable and unjust. 

V. That the large number of children of all de- 
nominations attending the National schools is a proof 
that the system has obtained the approval of the 
people ; and whilst it affords reasonable facilities for 
religious instruction, it also secures for the young a 
sound secular education, free from the danger of 
proselytism ; and we pledge ourselves to strenuously 
oppose all efforts to supplant the present by a de- 
nominational system. 

VI. That while we sympathise with our English 
brethren in their present noble and arduous efforts 
to get rid of the objectionable clauses of the English 
Education Act, which enable the School Boards to tax 
the community for the payment of fees in denomina- 
tional schools, we earnestly beg their assistance in 
our efforts to resist the demands recently and per- 
sistently made to place the education of this coun- 
try in the hands and under the control of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy. 

(Daily Express, 20th Nov., 1871.) 

Action of the National Education League for Ire- 
land (refeired to in the Statement at page 59). 

The following Resolutions were passed at a large and 
influential public meeting of the National Edu- 
cation League for Ireland, held in the Ulster 
Hall, Belfast, on. the evening of Friday, the 8th 
December, 1871 : — 

Resolutions. 

Moved by Samuel Browne, Esq., Surgeon, r.n., ex- 
Mayor of Belfast ; seconded by the Rev. J. Henry 
Deacon, Incumbent of Trinity Church, Belfast — 
Resolution A. — That the Mayor of Belfast, Philip 
Johnston, Esq., j.p., do now take the chair. 
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(Vwmxtr^rc Moved by Thomas Sinclair, Esq., j.p., Belfast; 

• seconded by Ynyr H. Burges, Esq., j.p., Parkanaur, 
Dungannon — 

I. That whereas, a pastoral address has been issued 
by the Roman Catholic Archbishops and Bishops of 
Ireland, enjoining the laity of their Church to forward 
to Her Majesty’s Government memorials demanding 
the establishment, at the public expense, of schools 
under their exclusive control, for the education of 
the youth of their communion — in which schools the 
fulness of Roman Catholic religious instruction shall 
be carried on without restriction throughout the 
entire school-day — in which the teachers shall be ex- 
clusively Roman Catholics, the books, even those em- 
ployed for literary and scientific instruction, shall be 
largely imbued with Roman Catholic doctrine, the 
emblems of Roman Catholic devotion shall be per- 
manently displayed, and the peculiar observances of 
the Roman Catholic Church shall be permitted at all 
hours of the day, — and the Inspectors of which shall 
be members of the Roman Catholic Church, enjoying 
the confidence of the Roman Catholic bishops, priests, 
and people, — we feel ourselves called upon to pro- 
test against these demands, as utterly inadmissible — 
as opposed to the interests of sound learning and the 
intellectual elevation of the people — as tending to 
prolong and imbitter sectarian strife — as tending to 
introduce, in direct contravention of the policy which 
has just received the deliberate sanction of the 
Legislature, the principle of concurrent endowment 
— 'and as exposing to the imminent danger of prosely- 
tism the children of other persuasions who might be 
compelled by necessity, or induced by other motives 
to attend such schools. 

Moved by the. Rev. Lowry E. Berkeley, Moderator 
of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in Ireland ; seconded by Joseph John Murphy, Esq., 
F.G.S., Oldforge Dunmurry — 

II. That we hereby declare our continued ad- 
herence to the fundamental principle of the National 
system of education, viz., that of united literary and 
moral with separate religious instruction ; and that 
we consider that .system to be specially adapted to 
the wants and circumstances of Ireland, inasmuch as 
it provides the means of literary and moral instruc- 
tion for children of all denominations without inter- 
fering with the religious convictions of any, gives due 
weight to parental authority, affords all proper and 
reasonable facilities for distinctive religious teaching, 
and unites young persons and teachers of various 
creeds in the same schools, allowing them opportuni- 
ties of friendly intercourse, whereby it may be hoped 
that sectarian and political asperities will in process 
of time be assuaged if not removed : that we rejoice 
in the success which has hitherto attended the Na- 
tional system, and in the favour with which it has 
been received in all the provinces of Ireland, as evi- 
denced by the continued increase in the number of 
the schools connected with it and in that of the 
pupils attending them ; and that we will to the ut- 
most of our ability oppose any inroad upon its funda- 
mental principles as a national calamity. 

Moved by William Johnston, Esq., m.p. for Bel- 
fast; seconded by W. J. C. Allen, Esq., j.p., Fau- 
noran, Belfast — 

III. That we hold it to be essential to the very idea 
of a State-supported system of National education, 
and more especially of one which is intended to unite 
the children belonging to all denominations in the 
same schools, that the State shall, through its duly 
appointed officers, exercise complete control over all 
the books employed in communicating literary and 
moral instruction, as a guarantee that such instruc- 
tion shall be thorough and efficient, and that it. 
shall not be made the instrument of propagating the 
peculiar tenets of any religious system. 

Moved by Marriott R: Dalway, Esq., m.p. for 
Carrickfersrus ; seconded by the Rev. George C. 
Smythe, Yicar of Carnmoney — 

IV. That we conceive it to be indispensable to any 
truly National system of education that the schools 
shall be inspected by officers appointed by the State 
without respect to religious denomination, whose 
duty .it shall be to see that the rules of the National 
system are strictly adhered to, and to report on the 
condition of the schools and the progress of the pupils 
in secular knowledge. 


Moved by the Rev. John Scott Porter, Belfast ;. 
seconded by the Rev. John Macnaughtan, Belfast — 

V. That we regard a system of Training and Model- 
schools under the control of the State itself, the- 
object of which shall be to promote united education,, 
to exhibit the best methods of literary and scientific 
instruction to surrounding schools, and to train 
young persons for the office of teacher, as a necessary 
branch of any National system of education ; that 
we rejoice in the great efficiency and extensive use- 
fulness of the Metropolitan and District Model schools • 
which have been established by the Commissioners of 
National Education in Ireland ; that we should re- 
gard their destruction, or their conversion into sec- 
tarian institutions, as has been demanded by the 
Roman Catholic prelates, as a grievous injury to 
the cause of. sound learning, and a heavy calamity to 
our country ; and that we shall therefore strenuously 
oppose every proposition for handing over their func- 
tions to sectarian seminaries, conducted under the 
auspices and subject to the exclusive control of any 
denomination. 

Moved by the Rev. Joseph W. M‘Kay, Belfast; 
seconded by the Rev. Dr. Macllwaine, Incumbent of 
St. George’s Church, Belfast — 

VI. That the Council of the League be instructed 
and empowered to watch on our behalf any measures 
that may be proposed in Parliament or elsewhere on. 
the subject of University and intermediate educa- 
tion ; and to take such steps as they may deem ad- 
visable for preventing those important questions from 
being dealt with in a sectarian or denominational - 
spirit. 

Moved by the Rev. William Johnston, Belfast ; 
seconded by J. P. Corry, Esq., j.p., Belfast — • 

VII. That we warmly sympathise with the efforts- 
made by the English National Education Leaguo 
for the purpose of promoting the education of the- 
entire youthful population of England on non-sec- 
tarian principles ; that we are grateful for the aid 
which they have lent to us in our endeavours to carry 
out the same principle in this country ; and that our 
especial thanks are due for the distinguished and cor- 
dial reception afforded to our deputation at the great 
public meeting held in Birmingham on the 16th and 
17th of October. 

Moved by the Rev. George T. Payne, Rector of' 
Drumbeg, and Rural Dean of Hillsborough ; seconded 
by John Lowry, Esq., Wliiteabbey — 

VIII. That a copy of the foregoing resolutions be 
signed by the Chair-man, and sent forward to His Ex- 
cellency the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and to all', 
the Irish members of Parliament. 

(Signed), Philip Johnston, Chairman. 

On the motion of J. Sharman Crawford, Esq., j.p., 
i>.l. , Crawfordsburn, seconded by Dr. Michael M‘Gee, 
of Belfast, John Young, Esq., j.p., d.l., Galgorm 
Castle, Ballymena, was moved to the second chair; 
and a vote of thanks was passed by acclamation to* 
the Mayor, for his able and dignified conduct in pre- 
siding over the meeting. 

( Reprinted from the published Resolutions of the Na- 
tional Education League for Ireland.) 


National Education League fok Ikeland. 

At a meeting of the Council of the League, held in ; 
Belfast on the 29th January, 1873, the following 
Resolutions on the Irish University Question were 
unanimously adopted : the first and second having 
been originally agreed to at a Meeting held on 24th 
January, 1872, the third being now added as a sup- 
plement in the present crisis: — 

Resolutions : 

1 st. — That we strongly disapprove of the proposal 
to deprive the existing Universities of their Univer- 
sity powers, in order to replace them by a Central 
Examining Board nominated by the Government ; 
believing that such a change would destroy acade- 
mical independence, be deeply injurious to the in- 
terests of sound learning, and lead to interminable- 
strife and confusion. 
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2nd. That, in the proposal to abolish Tests, re- 
ligious and clerical, in Trinity College and the Uni- 
versity of Dublin, so as to open to all, without re- 
ligious distinctions, the honours, the emoluments, 
and the government both of the College and the Uni- 
versity, we see the basis of a reasonable settlement 
of the University question ; and we are, therefore, of 
opinion that Mr. Fawcett’s Bill, if its principle be 
•consistently carried out in detail, will meet all the 
requirements of the case. 

3rd. That in the opinion of this Council, the con- 
stitution of the Queen’s University in Ireland ought 


to be reformed by introducing into the Senate a 
larger infusion of the Academic element. 

(Signed) George C. Smythe, 

J. Scott Porter, I Honorary 

R. G. Jones, [ Secretaries. . 

Thomas Sinclair, J 

A. O’D. Taylor, Acting Secretary. 

( Reprinted from the published Besolutions of the Na- 
tional Education League.) 


Table showing the number of Students attending each Class in the Queen’s Colleges during the 
Session 1871-72, and distinguishing Roman Catholic Students from those of other Denominations. 


Documents, 

VII. 


Class 

Queen’s College, 
Belfast. 

Queetfs College, 

Queen's College, 
Galway. 

Total in Queen's 
Colleges. 

II 

|| 

PQ 

Cs 

£ 

d 

I 

a 


5 

d 

1 

K 

SB 

-1 

!§ 

r 

| 

H 

Roman Catholics. 

aS 

|| 

I 1 

£ 

-Greek. 

2 

62 

64 

16 

15 

31 

13 

14 

27 

31 



Latin 

3 

63 

66 

16 

14 

30 

13 

IS 

31 

32 

95 


Mathematics, 

4 

62 

66 

14 

17 

31 

IS 

18 

36 




The English Language, ... 

1 

35 

36 

13 

11 

24 

10 

10 





History and English Literature, ... 

1 

31 

35 

4 

6 

10 

6 

6 





Modern Languages, 

6 

124 

130 

34 

45 

79 

30 

36 

60 

70 



Natural Philosophy, 

6 

98 

104 

30 

42 

72 

28 

26 





Chemistry, 

4 

132 

136 

28 

54 

82 

30 

25 

55 



071 

Zoology and Botany, 

2 

99 

101 

19 

28 

47 

22 

17 




187 

Geology and Physical Geography. 

— 

7 

7 

5 

10 

15 

2 





25 

Logic, .. fe ... 

1 

37 

33 

3 

3 

6 

5 

10 




59 

Metaphysics, 

— 

15 

15 

1 

3 

4 

1 






Engineering, 

2 

21 

23 

6 

16 

22 

5 

5 



42 

_ 

Medical Jurisprudence ... 

3 

31 

37 

12 

20 

32 

0 




59 


Anatomy and Physiology, 

9 

127 

136 

32 

61 

93 





„ni 


Practical Anatomy, 

11 

146 

157 

27 

54 

81 





227 

301 

Practice of Medicine, 

8 

49 

57 

12 

24 

36 






100 

Practice of Surgery, 

7 

71 

78 

17 

26 

43 






142 

Materia Medica, ... 

1 

42 

43 

12 

23 

35 

14 

8 

22 




Midwifery, 

3 

43 

46 

17 

26 

43 

9 






English Law, 

— 

21 

21 

7 

4 

11 

9 






Political Economy, ... 

— 

11 

11 

— 

— 

_ 







Jurisprudence and Civil Law, &c., * 


17 

17 

6 

4 

10 

8 

4 

10 


25 

37 


Total Number of Students attending each College during the Session, 1871-72. 


Belfast, 

Cork, 

Galway, 


Protestants 
of all 

i Denominations. 


Prizes Founded by Public Subscription 
(■ referred to in the Statement at page 59). 

At a Public Meeting of the University in October, 
1861, Sir Robert Peel offered the sum of £1,200 to 
found three exhibitions* of 40 each, to be competed 
for annually for ten years ; and he expressed his 
desire that these prizes should be tenable along with 
the small scholarships attached to the Queen’s Col- 
leges, in order that his benefaction might have the 

■ effect of increasing the value of the rewards provided 
for the most deserving students. 

When announcing this munificent gift, Sir Robert 
Peel invited others to co-operate with him in thus 

■ endeavouring to promote United Education, without 


adding to the burden on the public purse ; and his 
invitation met with so ready a response that it be- 
came necessary to form a committee, which should 
take charge of the subscriptions, and make regula- 
tions for the proper allocation of the funds. This 
committee consisted of Sir Robert Peel, Bart., m.p. 
( Chairman ) ; the Duke of Leinster ; the Lord Talbot 
de Malahide, f.r.s. ; the Right Honorable Abraham 
Brewster, m.a., q.c. ; Sir James Emerson Tennent, 
ll.d. ; James Naper, d.l. ; Alexander Thom, Esq. ; 
Benjamin Lee Guinness, Esq. ; William Malcomson, 
Esq. ; and G. Johnstone Stoney, m.a., f.r.s. 
( Honorary Secretary). 

The annexed list contains the names of the sub- 
scribers, with the sums contributed by each : — 


His Grace the Duke of Leinster, . . . £300, . 

Viscount Palmerston, ..... £100, . 

His Excellency the Earl of Carlisle, Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, ...... £100, . 

The Earl of Clarendon, Chancellor of the University, 

Ex-Viceroy of Ireland, .... £20, for five years, 

The Marquess of Lansdowne, .... £25, for five years, 

Sir Robert Peel, Bart., Chairman of Committee, . £120, for ten years, 


£ s. d. 
. 300 0 0 
. 100 0 0 

. 100 0 0 

. 100 0 0 
. 125 0 0 
. 1,200 0 0 


* This allocation was afterwards changed, and Sir Robert Peel’s benefaction merged in the general fund, in order that it might aid in 
-establishing the connected series of prizes which the support of the public enabled the Committee to found. 
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Alexander Thom, Esq., 

Lord Talbot de Malahide, .... 
The Right Hon. A. Brewster, Q.C., . . ■ • 

Sir J. Emerson Tennent, 

James Naper, Esq., D.L., .... 

William Malcomson, Esq., .... 
Benjamin Lee Guinness, Esq., 

John William Carleton, Esq., Q.C., . 

Allan Pollock, Esq., ..... 
Henry H. Stewart, Esq., M.D., . . . 

Sir Edward Coey, ..... 
G. J. Stoney, Esq., F.R.S., Hon. Sec. of . Committee, 
Henry Harding, Esq., J.P., .... 
Richard Owen O’ Conor, Esq., 

Robert Sullivan, Esq., LL.D., ... 

Thomas Casement, Esq., J.P., 

Robert Saunderson, Esq., M.D., 
j. Macnamara Cantwell, Esq., 

Lieutenant-Colonel Barton, D.L., 

George Orr Wilsen, Esq., .... 
Stephen Roche, Esq., J.P., .... 
Rev. George Harrisson Reade, 

John M'Evoy, Esq., ..... 
T. S. Lindsey, Esq., sen., D.L. . 

John Ross Mahon, Esq., J.P., 

William Forster, Esq., D.L., . . . 

Lord Oranmore, . . 

Vere Foster, Esq., ..... 
The Very Rev. the Dean of Waterford, 

Vaughan Montgomery, Esq., .... 
Lieutenant-General Hall, C.B., J.P., 

Ynyr H. Burges, Esq., J.P., . 

John Ryall, Esq., LL.D., . . • ' 

Robert Mackay Wilson, Esq., . • 

J. P. H. Kennedy, Esq., .... 
John Franks, Esq., J.P., 

Q.C., “Ex-Scholar, T.C.D.,” 

Lord Dunalley, ..... 

P. C. Howley, Esq., R.M., .... 

Sir Robert Kane, F.R.S., .... 

G. F. Brady, Esq., ..... 
The Lord Bishop of Derry, .... 
William R. La Touche, Esq., 

George Warner Slator, Esq., .... 
Thomas Hutton, Esq., D.L., 

Robert Galloway, Esq., F.C.S., 

Rev. C. S. Langley, . . • 

S. Hanna, Esq., R.M., 

Henry Thomas Hope, Esq., J.P., 

Wainright Crowe, J.P., 

Sir James Murray, M.D., - 

Rev. Arthur G. Ryder, D.D., 

Francis Ryan, Esq., Mayor of Clonmel, 

Thomas Andrews, Esq., M.D., F.R.S., 

Richard Dawson, Esq., J.P., 

Sir Richard Musgrave, Bart., D.L., 

John Brown, Esq., J.P., .... 

Very Rev. Viscount Montmorres, 

J. H. Swanton, Esq., J.P., .... 
Maurice Fitzgerald, Esq., .... 
Wm. R. Starkie, Esq., R.M., 

Hon. Dudley F. Fortescue, J.P., 

Bolton J. Waller, Esq., J.P., 

Henry Griffith, Esq., D.L., J.P., 

Sir Robert Lynch Blosse, Bart., 

Edward Berwick, Esq., . • 

Joseph O’Leary, Esq., .... 

William Nesbitt, Esq., .... 

Thomas W. Moffett, Esq., LL.D., 

Charles Croker King, Esq., M.D., . 

Augustus Bensbach, Esq., M.D., 

Edward Townsend, Esq., .... 
Arthur Hill Curtis, Esq., 

Thomas H. Rowney, Esq., • 

William King, Esq.. .... 

James V. Browne, Esq., M.D., 

Richard B. Bagley, Esq., .... 
W. B. Campion, Esq., .... 
A. G. Melville, Esq., M.D., .... 
Thomas Skilling, Esq. , 

N. Colaliari, Esq., M.D., . 

John Richardson, Esq., . 

Arthur Ireland, Esq., .... 

William Lupton, Esq., .... 
Edward -Divers, Esq., M.D., .... 
James Gibson, Esq., Chairman of Queen’s County, 
William Pennefatlier, Esq., J.P., 

Joseph Cox, Esq., R.M., 

Marcus Goodbody, Esq., J.P., 

T. B. Teulon, J.P., . . ... 

Wm. James Shaw, Esq., J.P., 


£60, for ten years, 

£5, for five years, 

£50, . 

5 guineas, for ten years, 
£5, for five years, 

£60, for ten years, 

£25, for ten years, 

£ 10 , .... 
£25, .... 
£120, .... 
£10, for ten years, 

£30, 

£25, for five years, 

£ 1 , . . . . 

£60, a-year during his life. 
£20, for at least five years, . 
£2, . 

£5, . 

£2, for ten years, 

£40, for five years, 

£10, . . 

£1, for five years, 

£1, . 

£5, for five years, 

£25, .... 
£5, . 

£5, for five years, 

£10, for ten years, 

£3, . 

£ 2 , . 

£5, for five years, 


i/ZO, .... 

£20, for ten years, 

2 guineas, 

£5, . 

£10, .... 
£10, for ten years, 

£1, for five years, 

£20, for five years, 

£1, for five years, 

£50, .... 
£ 10 , .... 

2 guineas, for five years, 
£5, for five years, 

£5, . 

£5, for five years, 

£5, . 

£25, for two years, 

£2, . 

£5, a-year during his life. 
£30, .... 
£5, . 

£ 200 , .... 
£2, for ten years, 

£5, for five years, 

£2, for five years, 

£3, for five years, 

£2, for ten years, 

2 guineas for five years, 
£3, . 

£5, for five years, 

£ 10 , .... 
£1, for five years, 

£10, for five years, 

£10, for ten years, 

£1, for ten years, 

£1, for ten years, 

£1, for ten years, 

£1, for ten years, 

£1, for ten years, 

£1, for ten years, 

£1, for ten years, 

£1, for ten years, 

£1, for ten years, 

£1, for ten years, 

£1, for ten years, 

£1, for ten years, 

£1, for ten years, 

£1, for ten years, 

£1, for ten years, 

£1, for ten years, 

£1, for ten years, 

£1, for ten years, 

£1, for at least five years, 
£10, for five years, 

£1, for five Years, 

£1, . .’ . • 

£25, . 

£2. • 

2 guineas. 


£ s. d.. 
600 0 Os- 
25 o a 
50 0 0 
52 10 0- 
25 0 0 
600 0 0- 
250 0 0 
10 0 0 
25 0 0- 
120 0 0 
100 0 0 
30 0 0 
125 0 0 
10 0- 

100 0 0 
2 0 0 
5 0 O' 
20 0 0- 
200 0 0 
10 0 0 
5 0 0 
10 0 - 
25 0 0 
25 0 0 
5 0 0 
25 0 0 
100 0 0 
3 0 a 
2 0 0 
25 0 0 
5 0 0 
25 0 0 
200 0 0 
2 2 0 
5 0 0 
10 0 O 
100 0 0 
5 0 0 
100 0 0 
5 0 0 
50 0 0 
10 0 0- 
10 10 O' 
25 0 0 
5 0 0 
25 0 0 
5 0 0 
50 0 0 
2 0 0 

30 0 0 
5 0 0 
200 0 0 
20 0 0 
25 0 0 
10 0 0- 
15 0 0 
20 0 0 
10 10 0 
3 0 0 
25 0 0 
10 0 0 
5 0 0 
50 0 0 
100 0 0 
10 0 0 
10' 0 0- 
10 0 0 
10 0 0 
10 0 0 
10 0 0 
10 0 0 
10 0 0 
10 0 0 
10 0 0 
10 0 0 
10 0 0 
10 0 0 
10 0 0 
10 0 0 
10 0 0 
10 0 0 
10 0 0 
. 5 0 0 

50 0 0 
5 0 0 
10 0 0 
25 0 0 
2 0 0 
2 2 O’ 
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Rev. Abraham S. Fuller, M.A., 

James A. Lawson, Esq., Q.C., Solicitor-General, 
George J. Allman, Esq., LL.D., 

Richard Doherty, Esq., M.D., 

Lord Leconfield, .... 

Wm, O’Connor Morris, Esq., J.P., . 

Thomas De Moleyns, Esq., J.P., 

Charles Arabin, Esq., R.M., . 

Francis Goold Morony, J.P., 

Echlin Molyneux, Esq., Q.C., Chairman of County 

M|eath, . 

William Scott, Esq., M.D., . 

John E. Cairnes, Esq., 

Lord Cremome, . 

John R. Corballis, Esq., Q.C., Chairman of Count 
Kilkenny, . 

Rev. E. F. Day, J.P., 

Rev. W. Maziere Brady, 

Robert Peel Dawson, Esq., M.P., 

William Coates, Esq., J.P., . • • 

Lieutenant-General J. Dawson Rawdon, J.P., 

John Elliott, Esq., M.D., by the Dean of Waterford 
Henry E. Turner, Esq., J.P., 

Viscount Massereene and Ferrard, 

George H. Lindsay, D.L., 

Thomas Jennings, Esq., 

T. C. Stewart Corry, Esq., M.D., 

H. G. Curran, Esq., R.M., . 

The Hon. Judge Hargreave, LL.D., 

Charles Putland, Esq., 

Rev. William Studdert Kennedy, 

The Honorable Judge Kelly, LL.D., 

Henry M'Cormac, Esq., M.D., 

“ A Friend,” by Sir J. Emerson Tennent, . 

John Wilson, J.P., . 

Pilsworth Whelan, Esq., R.M., 

John Rintoul, Esq., M.A., . 

The Honorable Judge Berwick, 

James Flynn, Esq., a donation of £2, and . 

The Very Rev. the Dean of Elphin, . 

Rev. John Edgar, D.D., 

James L. M'Cance, Esq., R.M., 

Rev. John Fitzgerald Day, . 

Alexander Findlater, Esq., 

Sir John Macneill, J.R, 

Frederick John Foster, Esq., D.L. . 

John Sliuldham, Esq., D.L., 

“ M.D.,” ... 

Frederick H. Henry, Esq., J.P., 

David Fielding Jones, Esq., J.P., • 

The Hon. David Plunket, 

Sir Charles H. Coote, Bart., D.L., . 

Lord Blayney, . 

The Marquess of Headfort, . 

M. L. L., 

J. W. Browne, Esq., . 

Thomas Dunphy, Esq., J.P., 

John Evans Delmege, Esq., J.P., 

W. Knaresborough, Esq., R.M., 

Michael Galwey, R.M., 

Arthur French, Esq., R.M., . 

J. Little, Esq., R.M., . 

John O’Donohue, . 

Francis Harding, J.P., 

— — Edgeworth, Esq., . • • 

W. H. Hardinge, Esq., • 

Mr. Sergeant Sullivan, 

Ed. Falconer Litton, Esq., 

Daniel O’Riordan, Esq., 

Right Honble. Alexander Macdonnell, 

John M'Donnell, Esq., M.D., 

James M'Donnell, Esq., 

Robert M'Donnell, Esq., M.D., 

William Drennan, Esq., 

Charles Taaffe, Esq., . 

Hugh Law, Esq., Q.C., 

Richard Dowse, Esq., . • • 

William J. Chamney, Esq., . 

Edmund Meares Kelly, Esq., 

The Baron de Robeck, 

H. B. Coddington, Esq., 

Robert Taylour, Esq., LL.D., 

Samuel Ferguson, Esq., Q.C., 

William R. Cusack Smith, Esq., 

The Rev. P. S. Henry, D.D., . 

Joseph Dunbar, Esq., . 

William Talbot Crosbie, Esq., D.L., • 

William A. Hunter, Esq., 

William Allen, Esq., J.P. , 

Alderman Roe, D.L., . 

Langford Rae, Esq., . 


£2, for five years, 
£25, . 

£1, for ten years, 
£1, for ten years, 
£ 100 , . 

£1, for five years, 

£ 10 , . 

£3, . 

’ £ 2 , . 


£10, for ten years, 

£1, for at least three years, 
£1, for ten years, 

£30, . 


£10, . 

£3, . 

£1, for five years, 

£5, for two years, 

£5, for ten years, 

£25, . . 

£1, . 

£5, . 

£20, for five years, 

£5, . 

£10, . 

£1, for five years, 

£2, for five years, 

£10, for three years, 

£10, . 

£1, . 

1 guinea, for ten years, 
£1, for five years, 

£5, for five years, 

£10, . 

£5, . 

£2, for five years, 

£10, for ten years, 

£1, for three years, 

£2, for five years, 

£1, for ten years, 

£5, . 

£1, for five years, 

£50, for four years, 

£5 a-year during his life. 
£5, . 

£5, for five years, 

£5, . 

£10, . 

£5, . 

£5, for five years, 

£10, for five years, 

£20 a-year until further i 
£10, for five years, 

£5, . 

£5, . 

£1, for five years, 

£1, for five years, 

£2, for three years, 

£1, for five years, 

£1, for five years, 

5 guineas, 

£1, . 

£3, for five years, 

£5, . ■ 

£2 a-year during his life. 
£25, . 

£2, for five years, 

£10, . 

£10, for five years, 

£5, for five years, 

£2, for five years, 

£2, for five years, 

£1, for five years, 

£25, . 

£25, . 

£5, . 

2 guineas, for at least 
£2, for five years, 

£5, . 

£5, . 

£1, for five years, 

£3, . 

£2, for five years, 

£15 a-year during his life 
£1, . 

£5, . 

£5, for ten years, 

£10, for six years, 

£20, . 

£1, for six years, 


£ *. d. DoOUMRXTS, 
10 0 0 vil. 

26 0 0 
10 0 0 
10 0 0 
100 0 0 
5 0 0 
10 0 0 
3 0 0 
2 0 0 

100 0 0 
3 0 0 
10 0 0 
30 0 0 

10 0 0 
3 0 0 
5 0 0 
10 0 0 
50 0 0 
25 0 0 
1 0 0 
5 0 0 
100 0 0 
5 0 0 
10 0 0 
5 0 0 
10 0 0 
30 0 0 
10 0 0 
10 0 
10 10 0 
5 Q 0 
25 0 0 
10 0 0 
5 0 0 
10 0 0 
100 0 0 
5 0 0 
10 0 0 
10 0 0 
5 0 0 
5 0 0 
200 0 0 

5 0 0 

25 0 0 
5 0 0 

10 0 0 
5 0 0 

26 0 0 
60 0 0 

60 0 0 
5 0 0 
5 0 0 

5 0 0 

6 0 0 
6 0 0 
5 0 0 

5 0 0 

6 5 0 
10 0 

15 0 0 
6 0 0 

25 0 0 
10 C C 
10 0 0 
50 0 0 
25 0 0 
10 0 0 
10 0 0 
5 0 0 
25 0 0 
25 0 0 
5 0 0 
21 0 0 
10 0 0 
5 0 0 
5 0 0 
5 0 0 
3 0 0 
10 3 " 

10 0 

5 0 0 
50 0 0 
60 0 0 
20 0 0 

6 0 0 


M 
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Bartholomew M'Corkell, Esq., 
General Sir George Brown, G.C.B., 
Wyville Thomson, Esq., LL.D., 

H. Sadleir Ridings, Esq., 

John Kenny, Esq., 

Martin J. Crean, Esq., M.D., . 

Barry Delany, Esq., M.D., . 

John Duggan, Esq., 

Joseph H. Corbett, Esq., M.D., 

Lord Ashtown, . 

John Drummond, Esq., 

Alderman Atkinson, 

Robert R. Kane, Esq., 

J. A. Millar, R.E., . 

John Moorhead, Esq., M.D., . 
Lancelot Studdert, LL.D., 

Colonel Harrison, 

J. W. Hatchell, Esq., M.D., . 
Michael M. Gould, Esq., 

H. M. Jones, Esq., 

His Grace the Duke of Wellington, 
G. W. Hemans, Esq., . 

Rev. Moffatt Jackson, . 

William Lover, Esq., M.D., . 
George L. Craik, Esq., LL.D., 

Miss Hamilton, 

John Jameson, Esq., . 

William J. Martin, Esq., M.D., 
Waldron Burrowes, Esq., J.P., 

T. O. Lees, Esq., 

Y. Z., . 

Charles Hopes, Esq., . 

Colonel John Kelsall, . 

William M'Creedy, Esq., 

Edward Smith, Esq., . 

John Kane, Esq., 

Charles C. Connor, Esq., 

Henry Bruen, Esq., M.P., D.L., 

Rev. Charles E. Tisdall, D.D., 

Henry Thynne, Esq. , . 

George Chapman, Esq., 

James Wilson, Esq., . 

Rev. Robert Vance, . 
Lieutenant-General Young, 

John J. Lloyd, Esq., J.P., 

Edward Russell, Esq., . 

Brinsley Marlay, Esq., D.L., 

John Addey, Esq., 

Samuel H. Gowan, Esq., 

Arthur P. Cleary, Esq., 

Sadleir Stoney, Esq., J.P., 

William Barker, Esq., M.D., 

Robert Nesbitt, Esq., . 

The Earl Fortescue, 

Gilbert Weir, Esq., . 

S. A. Cochrane, Esq., . 

• Charles Hurst, Esq., M.D., 

Richard Barrington, Esq., 

John Busteed, Esq., . 

Richard Dowd, Esq., . 

Thomas Wilson, Esq., . 

" A Friend,” by James Wilson, Esq. 
“ A Country Parson,” . 

J. B. Ball, Esq., 

Michael T. Bass. Esq., M.P., 

Rev. Richard Wrightson, 

William O’Halloran, Esq., 

Edward Hutton, Esq., M.D., 

Per Gilbert Weir, Esq. : — 

City of Glasgow Bank, 

James Pritchard, Esq., 
Alexander Hayes, Esq., 

Robert M'Cowan, Esq., 

J. and C. Browne & Co., 
William Barrett, Esq., 

Peter Redfem, Esq., M.D., 

Lieut. -Colonel J. Roxburgh, 

Rev. Samuel Moore, . 

R. Waters, Esq., M.D., 

William G. Andrews, Esq., 

Thomas Fitzgerald, Esq., J.P. 
William Molony, Esq., 

Edward .T. M'Sheehy, M.D. 

C. Joynt, Esq., M.D., 

R. N. Matlieson, Esci., . 

Captain Norton, 

John Purser, Esq., M.A., 

John Duggan, Esq., M.A., 


5 guineas, for six years, 


£ 1 , . 
£ 1 , . 


£5, 

£ 100 , 

£ 10 , 

£ 20 , 


guinea, for five years, 
for six years, 
and £1 for five years, 


£1, for five years, 
£1, for three years, 
£3, . 

£1, for ten years, 

£10, . 

£ 100 , . 

£50, 

£3, 

£2, 


£ 1 , 


for seven years, 
a-year till further noth 


, for eleven years, 
, for five years, 


, for twenty years, 
i, for five years, 


£10, . 

£3, . 

£10, for five years, 
£1, for five years, 
£1, for five years, 
£ 1 , . 

£2, for ten years, 


a-year till further notice. 
, for ten years, 


125, for three years, 

£1, for ten years, 

£1 a-year till further notice. 

1 guinea, for ten years, 

£5 a-year until further notice. 
£1, for five years, 

£1, for five years, 


£ s. d. 
50 0 0 
20 0 0 
31 10 . 0 
10 0 
10 0 
10 0 

5 5 0 

6 0 0 
10 0 0 

100 0 0 
10 0 0 
100 0 0 
10 0 
5 0 0 
5 0 0 
3 0 0 
3 0 0 
10 0 0 
10 0 0 
100 0 0 
50 0 0 
21 0 0 
2 0 0 
10 0 

10 0 
25 0 0 
11 0 0 
5 0 0 
5 0 0 
20 0 0 
50 0 0 
10 0 
15 0 0 
5 0 0 
10 0 0 
3 0 0 
50 0 0 
5 0 0 
5 0 0 
10 0 
20 0 0 
3 0 0 
5 0 0 
5 0 0 
5 0 0 
25 0 0 

10 0 
10 0 0 
10 0 
3 0 0 
10 0 
75 0 0 
10 0 0 

10 10 0 

5 0 0 
5 0 0 
5 0 0 
2 0 0 
10 0 
100 0 0 
100 0 0 
10 0 
5 0 0 
10 0 0 


, for three years, 
, for five years, 


, for ten years, 
, for six years, 


2 2 0 
2 2 0 
10 0 
3 0 0 
5 0 0 
10 0 
10 0 0 
2 0 0 
2 0 0 
2 0 0 
5 0 0 
5 0 0 
10 0 
3 3 0 


5 

100 

10 

6 
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VIII. 

Reports from Her Majesty’s representatives abroad on the provision made in DOCCHKBTS, 
Foreign Countries for the University Education of Roman Catholics* T 1 ! 1 


Circular addressed to Her Majesty’s Representatives in Europe and America. 


Foreign Office, February 16, 1 897. 

Sib, 

I have to request that your Excellency will obtain and forward to me, for the information of the House 
of Commons, a Report on the provision made for the University education of Roman Catholics in 

, with special reference to the constitution of the Universities, the amount of their endowments, and the 
souroes from which they have been derived, the number of persons receiving University education in proportion 
to the Catholic population, and the relation of the Universities to the Episcopate. 

I am, &c., 

(Signed), SALISBURY. 


Replies to Preceding Letter. 

ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

No. 1. 

Mr. Barrington to the Marquess of Salisbury. — ( Received January 17, 1898.) 


Buenos Ayres, December 23, 1897. 

My Lord, 

In answer to your Lordship’s Circular despatch of 
the 16th February last, I have the honour to report that 
the substance of the information with which I have 
been furnished by the Argentine Government with re- 
spect to the University education of Roman Catholics 
in this country is to the following effect : — 

There are two Universities in the Republic, viz., at 
Buenos Ayres and at Cordoba, but both are lay in char- 
acter, and neither is in any relation with the Episco- 
pate, nor are there in either any special dispositions 
affecting the education of Roman Catholics. Their 
funds are derived from matriculation and examination 
fees, supplemented by a grant allotted to them in the 
annual Argentine Budget. 

As at present existing, the Universities were consti- 
tuted in virtue of a law passed in June, 1885, and at 
first there were but three faculties represented, viz., 


Law, Medicine, and exact Science. To these the 
Buenos Ayres University has since added Philosophy 
and Letters, while Cordoba has admitted Divinity, 
which was the sole faculty of the old University of San 
Carlos, now incorporated in the newer institution, but 
which will not be in active operation till the necessary 
funds are provided by the Budget. 

The number of students at the Buenos Ayres Univer- 
sity in the current year was 2,348, but the lectures being 
open to all religions, and no one attending them being 
required to specify to which he belongs, it is not pos- 
sible to establish any proportion of those professing the 
Roman Catholic faith. 

The same remark applies to Cordoba, where the num- 
ber of students on the University books this year was 
249. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed), WILLIAM A. C. BARRINGTON. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


Sir H. Rumbold to the Marquess of Salisbury. — ( [Received June 19.) 


Vienna, June 14, 1897. 

Mr Lord, 

In reply to your Lordship’s Circular despatch of the 
16th February last, calling for a Report on the provi- 
sion for the University education of Roman Catholics 
>u Austria-Hungary, with special reference to the con- 
stitution of the Universities, the amount and sources of 
their endowments, &c. , I have now the honour to inclose 
(1) translation of the law of the 27th April, 1873, re- 
specting the constitution of the Universities in 
Austria ; (2) translation of a statement kindly fur- 
nished to me by the Minister for Foreign Affairs re- 
specting the revenue and expenditure of Austrian Uni- 
versities, and the number of Catholic students in pro- 
portion to the Catholic population ; (3) translation of 
information on the same subjects with respect to the 
Hungarian Universities. 

I have, &c. ,• 

(Sigpftd), HORACE RUMBOLD. 


Indosure 1 in No. 2. 

Law of April 27, 1873, respecting the Organization of 
Universities. 

(Translation.) 

With consent of both Houses of the Reichsrath, We 
decree as follows: — 

1. That the Universities shall consist of sub-divisions 
bearing the name of “ Faculties.” 

The Faculties consist of the staff (College) of 
teachers, and of the matriculated students. 

2. The College of Teachers of a Faculty, consists of 
all the ordinary and extraordinary Professors, of the 
private teachers of the Faculty, and of the teachers in 
the narrower sense of the word. 

The ordinary and extraordinary Professors are per- 
manently appointed by the State. 

Private teachers are not appointed by the State, but 
are permitted to teach. In consequence of this per 


N 


* Parliamentary Paper, 1900. Cd. 37. 
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Documents mission, they acquire the right to publicly announce 
VIII. ’ their lectures at the University, and to hold the same in 
— ’ one of the lecture rooms. 

Teachers in the narrower sense of the word, are those 
who do not represent a science, but rather an art or 
accomplishment (“ Fertigkeit”). Among such are in- 
cluded teachers of living languages, inasmuch as they 
have not to teach from a scientific but from a practical 
point of view. 

3. Teachers in one Faculty who wish to lecture on 
subjects of another, require the consent of the latter. 

If no understanding can be arrived at, the Academic 
Senate decides, from whose decision an appeal is 
allowed to the Minister of Public Education. 

4. The College of Professors is regarded as the 
ruling body of the whole College of Teachers. 

5. The College of Professors consists of all the ordi- 

nary and extraordinary Professors. However, the num- 
ber of the latter must not be more than half that of the 
former. . , 

In this case those extraordinary Professors are ad- 
mitted who have precedence by their seniority in that 
capacity. , 

In order that the private teachers may be represented 
in the ruling body, two of them have seats and consulta- 
tive votes in all questions brought up for decision. 

They have only a decisive vote in the cases which 
will be defined in 6 and 10. 

These private teachers must, however, have taught 
for at least two termfe in the Faculty. If more than 
two are qualified for admission, the whole body of pri- 
vate teachers elect their two representatives once a-year 
from among those qualified. 

6. The ruling body elects its President once a-year 

from among the ordinary Professors. The President is 
called “ Decan,” or Dean. . 

The two private teachers with seats in the College ot 
Professors .take part in this election. 

7. An absolute majority of votes is necessary in order 
to render an election valid. If such be not obtained 
after a second election, a more limited election is held, 
in which only those candidates are put up who have had 
the greatest number of votes at the second election, or, 
if there are not more, the two at the head of the poll. 

If the third election leads to no result, the Senate of 
tlie University decides between the candidates voted for 
in the limited election. The retiring Dean is eligible 
for re-election. 

8. Only the retiring Dean can decline an election 
without giving his reasons for so doing. Every other 
member is bound to give reasons for a refusal, on the 
admissibility of which the electors vote without further 
debate. 

9. The Senate of the University (“ Academische 
Senat ”) is taken from the College of Professors. 

It consists of the Rector, the Pro-Rector (Rector of 
the preceding year), and of one member from each Col- 
lege of Professors. The latter are elected by the Col- 
leges of Professors for a period of three years at the 
election of the Dean, and extraordinary Professors are 
eligible for the post. Retiring members are re-eligible. 
In case of refusal to accept such an election, the pro- 
visions of 8 are applicable. 

10. The Rector is elected once a-year from among 
the ordinary Professors of all the Faculties. The retir- 
ing Rector is re-eligible. 

He is elected by the Colleges of Professors, including 
the private teachers belonging thereto. For this object 
each College of Professors elects four members from 
among themselves, two of whom must be ordinary Pro- 
fessors, but the other Wo may be either extraordinary 
Professors or private teachers. 

Those thus elected meet under the presidency of the 
retiring Rector, and elect the Rector with the procedure 
prescribed for the election of the Dean. If a limited 
election is without result, it is decided by lot. If the 
Rector elect declines the post, the same procedure is 
followed as in the election of a Dean under similar cir- 
cumstances ; an appeal lies to the Minister of Public 
Education. 

11. Eligibility of Academic office is not dependent on 
creed. 

12. The election of University authorities for each 
University year takes place in the second half of the 
eleventh month of the preceding University year. The 
appointments, together with the reports of the elections, 
are to be immediately submitted for approval to the 
Minister of Education. 

The new authorities take up office eight days before the 
1 ^ginning of the new University year, i.e., if they have 
received the Ministerial approval. Up to that time the 
old authorities hold office ; the Solemn Installation, 


where such is customary, is to take place at the begin" 
ning of the University year. 

13. If the Rector is absent, or is prevented from 
fulfilling his duties, he is to be replaced by the Pro- 
Rector, and the latter by the Dean of the Faculty to 
which the Rector belonged, and under similar circum- 
stances the Dean is to be replaced in the College of 
Professors by the Pro-Dean, and the latter by the senior 
ordinary Professor. 

If a University official is permanently prevented from 
performing his duties, the College in question, the Uni- 
versity Senate, has to decide whether there should be a 
fresh election, or whether his post is to be filled in 
accordance with the provisions of this paragraph. 

14. The College of Professors meets for ordinary or 
extraordinary sittings on the invitation of the Dean. 

It deals with all subjects connected with education and 
discipline which are not reserved to be dealt with by 
the University Senate. 

Each Faculty has particularly to provide for the fol- 
lowing subjects : — 

1. The care of the thoroughness of the lectures in the 
Scientific Department intrusted to it, and the right of 
addressing proposals to the Minister of Education re- 
specting the appointment of Professors. The Faculty 
has also particularly to arrange the programme of lec- 
tures in each term, so that each student who spends 
the legal time in the Faculty should have opportunity 
of hearing lectures from Professors on all the principal 
branches of the science in question. 

2. The care of all seminaries, establishments, institu- 
tions, and meetings connected with the Faculty, in so 
far as such care be not the duty of the Heads of these 
institutions. 

3. The superintendence of the students inscribed in 
the Faculty, 

4. The conferring of Doctors’ degrees with the autho- 
rity of the University. 

5. The giving of opinions on subjects belonging to the 
Department of Science allotted to the Faculty. 

15. Every Professor who is a member of the College 
of Professors is bound to be present at meetings of the 
same, or to give an excuse for his absence. 

The Body of teachers decides as regards the admissi- 
bility of such excuses, without discussion. The deci- 
sion is recorded in the Report of the meeting. 

If a Professor does not put in an appearance at three 
consecutive sittings, and if his absence is not considered 
justifiable by the body of teachers, or if he frequently 
absents himself, the Dean is bound to request his at- 
tendance in writing, and if this request has no effect, 
to report the case to University Senate. If. this step is 
also unsuccessful the University Senate has to report 
the case to the Minister of Education. 

16. The half of the Professors who are members of a 
College form a quorum, without which decisions are 
invalid. 

17. Towards the end of the University year the Dean 
is to call a general meeting of all teachers, including 
private teachers and instructors in the narrower 
sense, at which the wishes and proposals of all present 
on the subject of education and discipline are to be 
brought forward and discussed. 

The Report of the meeting, respecting which tire Col- 
lege of Professors has to draw up an opinion, is to be 
sent to the Ministry, together with the opinion of the 
Professors. 

18. The Dean is the President of the Faculty and the 
Chairman of the Professors’ Colleges ; he has the prin- 
cipal responsibility for the execution of the Laws and 
Regulations respecting it ; consequently his duty is to 
watch over the execution of these Laws, to draw atten- 
tion to anything wanting therein, to censure any short- 
comings, and in case of need, to call the attention of the 
University Senate. He has especially to provide for 
the observance of the procedure prescribed for the ex- 
amination for Doctors’ degrees. 

If he thinks that he cannot be answerable for the 
execution of a Resolution of the College he has to lay 
the case before the Minister of Education. 

He dispatches current business where a simple appli- 
cation of existing Regulations is required, reporting 
thereon to the College of Professors at their next sit- 
ting ; where delay would be dangerous he has to issue 
the necessary instructions himself. 

19. The University Senate is the chief authority of 
the University. 

The general affairs of the University come under its 
jurisdiction, whether they be questions of administra- 
tion, of education, or of discipline, as well as all 
matters which are allotted to it by law, by statute, or 
according to the foundation. 
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The Senate has to superintend everything belonging 
to the University. It has the right of looking into all 
the proceedings in the Colleges of Professors, and to 
inhibit the proceedings of the various Colleges subject 
to the decision of the Ministry. 

The University officials and servants are under its 
orders. It exercises discipline over the whole staff of 
the University and over the students, as regards the 
latter to the extent laid down in the Regulations on 
that subject. 

The first appeal against decisions of the Dean and of 
the Colleges lies to the Senate, and it also decides ques- 
tions of jurisdiction between the various Colleges ; it 
has to lay questions of jurisdiction between the Colleges 
and itself before the Minister. 

The Colleges correspond with the Minister through 
the Senate, which is entitled to express its opinion on 
correspondence which it sends in. 

20. The Senate of the University meets for ordinary 
and extraordinary sittings on the invitation and under 
the chairmanship of the Rector. 

The members thereof are bound to be present in 
accordance with Section 15. 

For a decision to be valid there must be an absolute 
majority of votes, and at least half the members must 
be present. 

21. The Rector is the President of the University 
Senate, and his duties as regards the Senate are the 
same as those of the Dean as regards the College of 
Professors. 

He is especially intrusted with the management of 
the business of the Senate. 

22. The business Regulations of the Senate and of 
the Colleges of Professors are subject to the approval 
of the Minister of Education. 

23. The Colleges of Doctors existing at the Universi- 
ties of Vienna and Prague cease to form part of the 
Faculties and Universities. Consequently all those 
Regulations and duties are abolished. 

(a.) According to which the Colleges of Doctors 
above mentioned had a share in the property, and a 
part in the management and administration of the 
affairs of the Faculty or University, and especially a 


share in the examinations for Doctors’ degrees and Docummst 
deeds of promotion, as well as the right of levying fees VIII. 
for the same. 

(b.) According to which admission to practioe was 
conditional on entry into one of these Colleges. 

(c.) According to which, on occasion of promotion, 
certain payments had to be made to the Colleges of 
Doctors of special Faculties, or to their Widows’ 
Associations. 

24. The Colleges of Doctors continue to exist as in- 
lependent corporations; and have the following rights : 

(o.) The right to the property hitherto belonging to 
;hem, and which has been administered by them inde- 
pendently of the University Senate and of the Rector. 

(6.) The right to administer and to bestow those 
foundations which have hitherto been independently 
administered and bestowed by them. 

(c.) The right to their archives with exception of 
those documents relating to the subjects mentioned in 
Section 23. 

(d.) Their rights as regards the Widows’ Associa- 
tions connected with them. 

25. In cases of dispute as to the partition between a 
University or Faculty and the College of Doctors, the 
Minister of Education decides, except in cases suitable 
for the intervention of the Law Courts. 

26. The office of Chancellor at the Universities of 
Vienna and Prague belongs to the Catholic Theological 
Faculty. 

27. The Minister of Education is charged with the 
execution of the law, and has to issue the necessary 
orders for putting it in force. 

(Signed), FRANCIS JOSEPH. 

(Signed), Stremayr. 

Auersperg. 

Vienna, April 27, 1873. 


Inclosure 2 in No. 2. 

(Translation.) 

1. Revenue and Expenditure of eight Universities, viz., Vienna, Graz, Innsbruck, Prague (German), 
Prague (Bohemian), Lemberg, Krakau, and Czernowitz. 


Income from freehold property of the High School, . . ; 
Foundation funds, . . . . . . 

From Catholic religious funds, 

„ Oriental Greek religious funds, 

„ other public funds, 

„ Military State funds, . . . . . . 

,, funds belonging to provinces represented in the 
Reichsrath. 

„ provincial funds, . . . . . . 

„ Parochial (Communal) funds, 

„ College revenue, . . . . 

Matriculation fees. 

Other sources of revenue, . . . . . . I 

Total, . . . . 


28,000 

20,224 

2,450 

1,194 


2. Expenditure on the Staff of the Theological Faculties at the Universities in Vienna, Innsbruck, Graz, 
Prague, Lemberg, and Krakau. 

Guldens 

(Austrian currency). 

In the year 1890, . . . . . . . . • • . . • • 129,353 

In the year 1897, . . . . . . . . • ■ . . • • 146,037 


3. Revenue and Expenditure of the two Roman Catholic Theological Faculties in Salzburg and Olmutz. 



Revenue. 

1890. 

Expenditure. 

1897. 

From the Catholic religious funds, 

From the educational fund and from funds belonging to 
countries, &c., represented in the Reichsrath, 

Guldens 

(Austrian currency). 
38,969 

22,232 

Guldens 

(Austrian currency), 
j- 30,600 

Total, 

61,201 

30,600 


N 2 
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Documkkts 4. Revenue and Expenditure from the Five Episcopal Schools for Roman Catholic Clergy and of the Clerical 
VIII. Seminaries connected therewith. 


Interest and income derived from property belonging | 
to the schools, 

From foundation funds, ... 

„ the Catholic religious funds, . . 

„ other public funds, 

„ special revenue of the boarding establishments 
in connection with these sohools, ' 

„ other sources of income, 


Guldens 
(Austrian currency). 

49,411 
1,992 
314,699 


5. The educational establishments of the various 
orders for the bringing up of the Roman Catholic clergy 
are supported by the orders in question. Concerning 
these establishments there are no statistics. 

6. The institution for the higher education of priests 
at St. Augustine, in Vienna. 

The expenses of this institution, into which Hun- 
garian clergy are also received, are met from the reli- 
gious funds connected therewith, and from a subvention 
from the Imperial purse. 

The expenditure amounted in 1890 to 28,250 guldens. 

7. Number of Students in all the Universities and 
Faculties : — 

In the winter term, 1890-91, . 15,883 

„ „ 1894-95, . . 16,059 


8. Number of Roman Catholic Students in all the 
Universities and Faculties: — 


In the winter term, 1890-91, . 11,453 

„ „ 1894-95, . . 11,916 

9. Number of the Students of the Nine Roman 
Catholic Theological Faculties: — 

In the winter term, 1890-91, 1,626 

• „ „ 1894-95, . . 1,529 

10. Number of the Students at Roman Catholic Theo- 
logical Educational Establishments : — 

In the winter term, 1890-91, . . 1,880 

„ „ 1894-95, . 1,739 


11. Total Number of Inhabitants. 


— 

— 

Total Number of 
Catholics. 

Census, 1890, . . . . . . . . . . 

23,895,413 

18,934,166 

„ 1894, .. 

24,736,700 

19,505,993 


12. Proportion of Students in all Universities and 
Faculties to total Number of Inhabitants: — 

1890, 0-067 

1894 0-065 

13. Proportion of Roman Catholic Students to 
Roman Catholic Population : — 

1890, 0 060 . 

1894, 0 061 


14. Percentage of Roman Catholic Theologicians 
among Roman Catholic Population : — 


1890, 0-019 

1894, 0-017 


Inclosure 3 
Count W elsersheimb 

(Translation.) Vienna, April 23, 1897. 

In the present answer to the question put in the note 
of the 2nd March respecting the University education 
of Roman Catholics in Austria-Hungary, the Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs, in conjunction with the Hungarian 
Ministry of Education, has the honour to inform his 
Excellency Sir Horace Rumbold that no University 
with a religious character exists in Hungary. 

Of the two existing Universities (that in Croatia not 
being included) one, viz., that in Klausenburg, is en- 
tirely supported at the cost of the State. The expenses 
(Si the other University, viz., that of Budapest, are 
borne partly by State and partly by University funds. 
^ At the University of Budapest there is a special 
Faculty for Roman Catholic and Greek Orthodox theo- 
logical sciences, and three additional Faculties, viz., 
that of Jurisprudence and Political Philosophy, that 
of Medicine, and that of Philology. 

At the University of Klausenburg there are Faculties 
for : — 

1. Jurisprudence and Political Philosophy; 

2. For Medicine ; 

3. For Philosophy, Philology, and History ; and 

4. Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. 


in No. 2. 

to Sir H. Rumbold. 

The proportions between the Roman Catholic popula- 
tion of Hungary and the Roman Catholic University 
students are as follows : — 

Hungary has 7,239,212 Roman Catholic inhabitants, 
i.e., 47 -84 per cent, of the population ; in the Univer- 
sity of Budapest there are 1,591 ; in that of Klausen- 
burg, 240 ; in all 1,831 Roman Catholic students, that 
is to say, -02 per cent, of the Roman Catholic popula- 
tion, while the Roman Catholics form a proportion of 
39 • 5 per cent, of the total number of students at both 
Universities. 

(The data respecting the population are reckoned 
according to the Census of the year 1890 ; those respect- 
ing the numbers of University students are reckoned 
according to the University year of 1894-95.) 

As regards the relations between the Universities and 
the Episcopate, the professors of the Theological 
Faculty of the Budapest University of Science are 
nominated by the Ministry of Worship and Public In- 
struction, subject to the approval of the Hungarian 
Primate, who also confers the Vewia Legendi. 

Information respecting the Austrian Universities 
will be sent as soon as possible. 

The Undersigned, &c., 

(Signed) WELSERSHEIMB. 
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BAVARIA. 


No. 

Mr. Drummond, to the Marquess 
Munich, March 10, 1897. 

My Lord, 

In accordance -with the request made by your Lord- 
ship in your Circular despatch of the 16th ultimo, I 
have the honour to inclose herewith a Report which I 
have drawn up on the provision made for the Univer- 
sity Education of Roman Catholics in Bavaria, the 


3. 

of Salisbury. — ( Deceived March 22.) 

constitution of the Universities, the amount of endow- 
ments, and the number of persons receiving University 
Education in proportion to the Catholic population, as 
also the relation of the Universities in the Episcopate. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed), VICTOR DRUMMOND. 


Document*, 

VIII. 


Inclosure in No. 3. 


Report on Provision made for the University Education 
of Roman Catholics in Bavaria, the Constitution of 
the Universities, amount of Endowments, sources of, 
number of Persons receiving University Education in 
proportion to Roman Catholic Population, and Rela- 
tion of the Universities to the Episcopate. 

Bavaria, the second kingdom in size, population, and 
rank in the German Empire, is a Roman Catholic State, 
divided into two Archbishoprics and six Bishoprics. 
The State allows perfect toleration of religion, guaran- 
teeing the same civil rights to Catholics and Protestants 
alike. 

There are three Universities in Bavaria : — 
Wurzburg, founded by Bishop Echteler in 1402 ; 
Munich, founded by Duke Louis the Rich in 1472 at 
Ingolstadt, transferred in 1800 to Landshut, and 
finally to the Bavarian capital by King Louis I. in 
1826 ; and 

Erlangen, founded by the Markgrave of Ansbach- 
Bayreuth in 1742. 

Originally private institutions under clerical influ- 
ence, the German, including the Bavarian Universities, 
gradually became secularized, and are now completely 
subject to the authority of the State. They are institu- 
tions established and supported by the State, and 
• brought directly under the supreme control of the Minis- 
try of Public Instruction ; nevertheless, a large measure 
of independence and self-government is accorded to the 
internal regulations. 

The Rector or President is annually elected by the 
Professors from among their own number ; he repre- 
sents the University externally : the University officials 
are under his charge ; he controls the immatriculations, 
and regulates the discipline. 

The Senate, of which the Rector is the Chairman, is 
elected by the Professors from among their own body, 
forming the Committee for the general management 
and administration of the institution. 

The Professors (ordinary) are nominated by the 
Sovereign, and are irremovable ; the extraordinary Pro- 
fessors are selected by the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, their names being submitted by the special Faculty 
for which they are required. 

As the Universities are opened to students of ail 
creeds, the Church exercises no control whatever. On 
the appointment of Professors of Theology, the Min- 
ister naturally ascertains the wishes of the clerical 
authorities, and nominates the candidates accordingly. 


The Universities of Munich and of Wurzburg have 
endowments for Roman Catholic, that of Erlangen for 
Protestant, Theology. 

The expenses for the maintenance of the Munich 
University amount yearly to 45,6901, of which sum 
about .13,0701. are derived from ancient endowments, 
whereas the rest, 32,6001., is the annual Parliamentary 
Grant. 

The Wurzburg University costs yearly 36,2461., of 
which 15,7071. are the result of ancient endowments, 
the rest, 20,539?., from the annual Parliamentary Vote. 

The Erlangen University costs yearly 31,7231., of 
which 6,8131. are derived from endowments, and the 
deficiency is made up by the annual Vote of Parlia- 
ment, 24,9101. These Parliamentary Votes naturally 
vary annually according to wants. 

The number of students in the three Bavarian Uni- 
versities in the year 1896 was :• — 

Munich, 3,777 

Wurzburg, 1,339 

Erlangen, 1,138 

That is . . • 6,254 

Of which 3,248 were non-Bavarian. 

The population of Bavaria (Census of the 2nd 
December, 1895) was 5,818,544, of which 3 -9 millions 
Roman Catholics and 1 • 5 millions Protestants. As no 
statistics of creed exists, it is not possible to ascertain 
the proportion to the Catholic population of students 
receiving University Education ; there is no limit what- 
ever in respect to creed, but the number of persons 
receiving University Education in proportion to the 
Catholic population — “Bavarian” students 0-77, and 
total number of students 1'60 per 1,000. 

f Note . — The above data are partly from the work 
“ Die Deutschen Universitaten,” by W. Lexis, Profes- 
sor of National Economy in Gottingen, in two volumes, 
A. Ascher and Co., Berlin, 1893, and partly from the 
“ Tulzbacher Calender” for 1897.] 

“ The German Universities for the last Fifty Years,” 
by Dr. J. Conrad, Glasgow, 1885, may here be referred 
to. 

(Signed), VICTOR DRUMMOND, 

Her Majesty's Minister Resident. 

Munich, March 10, 1897. 


BELGIUM. 


No. 4. 


Sir F. Plunkett to the Marquess of Salisbury.— (Received March 22.) 


Brussels, March 21, 1897. 

My Lord, 

With reference to your Lordship’s Circular despatch 
of the 16th ultimo, I have the honour to inclose a 
Report which has been drawn up by Mr. Adam on the 


provision made for the University Education of Roman 
Catholics in Belgium. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed), F. R. PLUNKETT. 


Inclosure 1 

Report on the Provision made for the University Edu 
cation of Roman Catholics in Belgium. 

A brief sketch of the changes through which Univer- 
sity Education has passed, within the limits of the pre- 
sent Kingdom of Belgium, since the closing years of the 


in No. 4. 

eighteenth century, will materially assist in making the 
existing provisions for the University Education of 
Roman Catholics in Belgium perfectly clear. 

Previously to the 25th October, 1797, the famous 
University of Louvain (a purely Catholic institution) 
had for over three oenturies and a-half, been the centre 
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of all higher studies in the Belgic provinces. At that 
date, however (4 Brumaire, An VI.), the authorities of 
the Department of “ La Dyle,” in compliance with the 
provisions of the French Law of the 25th October, 1795 
(4 Brumaire, An IV.), for the reorganization of public 
instruction, suppressed the venerable seat of learning, 
and introduced the centralized system of public educa- 
tion in force throughout Republican France. 

At the fall of the Empire, in 1814, faculties of 
Jurisprudence, Science, and “Litter® Humaniores” 
existed at Brussels, while Medical, Surgical, and Phar- 
maceutical schools had been established in connection 
with the hospitals of Brussels, Antwerp, and Ghent. 

After the incorporation of Belgium in the Kingdom 
of the Netherlands, Brussels, Louvain, and Ghent each 
advanced claims to become the educational centre of the 
southern provinces ; but the Dutch Government eventu- 
ally, by the Decree of the 26th September, 1816, insti- 
tuted three State Universities at Louvain, Ghent, and 
Lifcge, each of which was to include the five Faculties or 
Schools of Roman Catholic Theology, Philosophy and 
Letters, Physical and Mathematical Sciences, Juris- 
prudence, and Medicine. 

Pending the organization of the Theology schools, 
the higher education of the Roman Catholic clergy was 
to be effected at the various Episcopal seminaries and 
subsidized by the Government. 

On the 14th June, 1825, a Royal Decree was pub- 
lished, which, after referring to Regulations formerly 
in force forbidding the admission of students into 
Roman Catholic theological seminaries until they had 
satisfactorily passed through a course of “ Humanities ” 
and Philosophy, proceeded to create a “ Philosophical 
College ” at Louvain to enable candidates for orders to 
pursue the studies in question. 

This was followed, on the 11th July, by a second 
Decree forbidding the admission of any students into 
Roman Catholic Episcopal seminaries unless they had 
previously passed through the “ Philosophical College.’’ 

A further Decree rendered any young Belgians edu- 
cated at foreign Universities incapable of holding any 
civil or ecclesiastical office in the gift of the Government. 

The above measures, implying as they did an endea- 
vour on the part of the Government to direct the studies 
of the . future political and religious leaders of the 
country, created universal discontent, and were met by 
organized agitation, petitions in favour of complete 
freedom of studies being largely circulated and readily 
signed by men of all parties. 

The Netherland Government at last took alarm, and 
on the 26th November, 1829, they presented to the States- 
General a Bill recognizing the principle of freedom of 
instruction in all grades. This was withdrawn in May, 
1830, to be replaced by a Decree granting a still greater 
measure of independence. 

These concessions, however, came too late, and the 
Belgian revolution broke out, proclaiming among its 
principles the complete independence of all religious 
creeds from State interference and the entire freedom 
of instruction, subject only to the provisions of the Law 
(see Inclosure 2, Articles 14 to 17, of 'the Belgian Con- 
stitution). . . . 

Between 1831 and 1834 the three existing Universities 
were allowed to continue to work provisionally, but with 
their Faculties reduced in number. 

Thus Ghent confined itself to Jurisprudence and 
Medicine ; Louvain to Medicine and Philosophy ; and 
Li&ge to Jurisprudence, Science, and Medicine. 

Various schemes for the reorganization of University 
Education were put forward, and Commissions ap- 
pointed to consider them. 

At length a Bill was submitted to the Legislature on 
the 31st July, 1834, for the creation of two State Uni- 
versities, with their respective seats at Ghent and at 
Lifege, so as to satisfy the claims of both Flemings and 
Walloons. 

Before this measure, however, could be passed, the 
Belgian Roman Catholic Episcopate had, by their De- 
cree of the 10th June, 1834, founded at Malines a Free 
“ Catholic ” University, which was opened on the 4th 
November of that year, arid transferred to Louvain on 
the 15tli October, 1835. 

A Liberal Association had likewiseestablished a Free 
University at Brussels on the 20tli November, 1834, on 
undenominational and even anti-clerical principles. 

The Bill creating the two State Universities became 
law in 1835, and was submitted to revision in 1849. 

Titles II. and III. of the latter Law, dealing with 
the subjects of “ Encouragements to Study,” and “ Uni- 
versity Decrees and Examinations,” after undergoing 

* In Librarv of House of Commons. 


partial revisions in 1857 and 1876, have now been per- 
manently embodied in the Law of the 10th April, T 
completed by that of the 3rd July, 1891, and publ 
in a Royal Decree of the 31st July, 1891.* 

Chapter I. of Title I. (Articles 1 to 4) of the above 
enactment enumerates the several University degrees. 

Chapter II. (Articles 5 to 12) lays down the preli- 
minary examinations or certificates required from can- 
didates applying for admission to a University. 

Chapter III. (Articles 13 to 30) states the various 
subjects of examination for the several degrees, as well 
as the minimum periods of preparatory studies which 
candidates must go through before presenting them- 
selves for examination. 

Chapter IV. (Articles 31 to 46) deals with the con- 
stitution of the Examining Boards (“ Jurys 
d’Examen”), the certificates (“diplomes”) of degrees, 
and their authentication (“ enterinement”), by a 
Special Commissiont which sits at Brussels, and with- 
out whose approval no Degree has any legal validity. 

Article 32 points out that, for the purposes of the 
present Law, a University means “ any institution of 
higher education comprising at least the four Schools 
or Faculties of — 


“ 1. Philosophy and ‘ Litter® humaniores ;’ 

“ 2. Jurisprudence ; 

“ 3. Physical, Mathematical, and Natural Sciences ; 
and 

“ 4. Medicine, Surgery, and Obstetrics ; 

“ And whose programme of studies includes all the 
subjects prescribed for examination in each School, 
except those expressly stated to be voluntary by Articles 
13 and 14 (viz., the Philology of the Romance and Ger- 
manic Languages respectively).” 

In order to grant the degrees of “ Candidate in En- 
gineering,” “ Mining Engineer,” or “ Engineer in Civil _ 
Buildings,” any University must include in its pro- 
gramme of studies all the subjects for examination re- 
quired by the law for those degrees. 

Article 33 provides that each University can only 
grant degrees to its own students ; but Article 31 had 
previously stated that the diplomas of the several de- 
grees might be granted either— 

By a State University ; 

By a Free University ; 

Or by Examining Boards appointed by Government. 

These Examining Boardsf consist of representatives 
of State and private education in equal proportions, 
and their Chairmen are selected outside the teaching 
profession. They include a central Board or jury for 
candidates for all Academic degrees, and special Boards 
appointed to examine the students of particular schools 
or institutions. 

A fee of 20 fr. (16s.) is charged for the authentica- 
tion of every degree certificate (Article 43). 

Chapter V. (Articles 47 to 52) states the legal force 
of duly authenticated degrees, with respect to the prac- 
tice of various professions. 

By Article 52 women are authorized to hold Univer 
sity degrees and to practise as doctors of medicine and 
pharmaceutical chemists. 

Title II. (Articles 53 to 55) of the Law deals with 
the prizes granted to the State for the encouragement 
of higher studies. 

These consist of (a) gold medals, worth 100 fr. (41.), 
coupled with prizes of 400 fr. (161.) in money or in 
books, which are granted annually by the Government 
to the authors of the best essays on subjects offered for 
competition. 

Competitors must be Belgians, either registered as 
students in a University, or who have not exceeded two 
years from the date of their degree as Doctor (of Philo- 
sophy, Law, or Medicine), pharmaceutical chemist, 
assistant notary (“ candidat notaire ”) or engineer 
(Article 53). 

(6.) Of 120 Scholarships of 400 fr. (161.) each, which 
may be granted every year to young Belgians without 
fortune, intending to pursue higher studies, who have 
shown due capacity in a competitive examination regu- 
lated by the State. The holders of Scholarships are not 
compelled to study in any one particular institution 
(Article 54). . 

(c.) Of fourteen Travelling Scholarships of 4,000 fr. 
(1601.) each, spread over two years, which may be con- 
ferred every year on Belgians who have not exceeded 
two years from the date of their degree to enable them 
to visit either foreign Universities or industrial fac- 
tories or engineering works abroad. 

t Article 35. .% Article 34. . 
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Title III. (Articles 56 to 64) contains temporary pro- 
visions to avoid any injustice to persons studying at the 
time of the passing of the Law. 

The Rectors and Inspectors of the State Universities, 
and their Professors (ordinary and extraordinary) are 
appointed by the King ; the former take the oath of 
office in the hands of the Minister of the Interior and 
Public Instruction, while the Professors are sworn by 
the Rector. 

The regular salary of ordinary Professors is 7,000 fr. 
(280Z- ), which the Government may raise by sums vary- 
ing from 1,000 fr. to 3,000 fr. (40Z. to 120Z.) when 
necessary (a maximum of 400 Z. a-year). 

Extraordinary Professors receive a salary of 5,000 fr. 
(2007.) a-year. 

' Assistants may be appointed in the Faculties of 
Science and Medicine, according to the requirements of 
the experimental teaching. Their remuneration varies 
from 500 fr. (207.) to 2,000 fr. (807.) a-year, which, 
after four years, may be increased to 3,000 fr. (1201.). 

The University authorities are: — 

The Rector, the Secretary, the Deans of Faculties, the 
. Academical Council, and the College of Assessors. 

The Academical Council consists of the Professors, 
under the presidency of the Rector. 

The College of Assessors includes : — 

The Rector, the Secretary, and the Deans of Faculties. 

The Rector is appointed for three years. 

The Deans of Faculties are elected annually by the 
Professors of their respective Faculty. 

Every student in a State University must pay an 
annual registration fee of 15 fr. (12s.). One-third of 
these fees belongs to the Rector, another to the Secretary 
of the University, and the remainder is divided equally 
among the University Beadles. 

In addition to this, he has to pay each year a general 
fee for the courses of lectures which he attends. 

This amounts to 250 fr. (101. ) a-year for the lectures 
for the “ candidate’s ” degree in the Schools of Philo- 
sophy and Letters, and of Jurisprudence ; and to 200 fr. 
for each set of lectures leading to an examination in the 
other Faculties. There are also graduated fees for 
single courses of lectures. 

The appropriations for the maintenance of the two 
State Universities in the Ordinary Budget of 1896 
amounted to : — 

1,432,901 fr. (57,3167.) on account of salaries and 
wages, and 359,940 fr. (14,3981.) on account of material 
expenses. 

Besides .the regular expenditure, there are also extra- 
ordinary credits, varying from year to year, in favour 
of the State Universities, for additional buildings and 
furniture, as well as for scientific instruments. 

Copies of the programme of studies at each of the two 
State Universities of Ghent and Liege for the Academic 
year 1896-97, including lists of the Professors belonging 
to the several Faculties, and of the other University 
officials, are inclosed herewith.* 

But although the preceding information may serve as 
a reply to the inquiry respecting the constitution of Bel- 
gian Universities, it shows plainly that neither the 
State Universities of Ghent and Liege, nor the Free 
University of Brussels (which at the present moment 
includes more than one non-Catholic among its Profes- 
sors) have any denominational or sectarian character. 
In reply to my inquiry as to the relations between the 
State Universities and the Roman Catholic Episcopate, 
the Director-General of Higher Education writes that 
no such relations exist (“ il n’existe aucun rapport entre 
les University de l’Etat et l’Episcopat Catholique”). 

The Free Catholic University of Louvain, however, 
rests on an entirely different basis. 

It was avowedly founded by the Roman Catholic 
Episcopate of Belgium, as a University where the arts 
and sciences should be taught “ by Professors who hold 
the orthodox faith, and think rightly of the Roman 
Catholic religion ” (“ a Professoribus orthodox® fidei 
cultoribus et de Romano-Catholic^ religione recte senti- 
eiitibus ”). 

Its head, the Rector Magnificus, and its Vice-Rector, 
are both ecclesiastics appointed, -and liable to dismissal, 
by the Episcopal body, which likewise nominates the 
Professors and Readers, upon the recommendation of 
the Rector Magnificus. (See Decree of the Belgian 
Episcopate instituting the Catholic University, and the 
Statutes appended thereto, Articles 3, 4, and 11.)* 

Article 13 of the General Regulations of the Univer- 
sity (see Year Book of the Catholic University for 1897, 


p. 499)* expressly declares that all its students must 
profess the Catholic religion, and perform its duties, 
while Article 14 requires them, inter alia, to attend 
courses of religious lectures. 

The students in the Faculty of Theology are admitted 
on the recommendation of their Bishops, and a special 
College — “ College du Saint-Esprit ” — is reserved for 
them, where they can be boarded for payment of 660 fr. 
(267. ) if Belgians, and 700 fr. (287. ) if foreigners. 

There are, besides, two other Colleges, that of Pope 
Adrian VI. (Adrian of Utrecht, at one time Dean of 
Louvain University), for students in the Faculties of 
Philosophy and Law, and that of Justus-Lepsius, for 
students in the Faculties of Science and Medicine. 

There is also an American seminary at Louvain, 
founded in 1857 by several Prelates of the United States, 
under the protection of the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Malines, and the Bishops of Belgium, to provide pious 
and learned ecclesiastics for the numerous dioceses of 
North America. 

Besides the Faculty of Theology, and those of Philo- 
sophy and Litter® Humaniores, Sciences, Jurispru- 
dence, and Medicine, the Catholic University includes 
special Schools of Arts and Manufactures, Civil Engin- 
eering, and Mining Engineering, in accordance with 
the Government programme of studies, and higher 
schools of Agriculture and of Brewing. 

The University fees consist of an annual registration 
fee of 20 fr. (16s.). 

Students have further to pay examination fees as 
follows : — 

Fr. £ s. d. 

For each examination in the Philo- 
sophical or Scientific Schools . 50 = 2 0 0 
For the degree of candidate in Law, 100 4 0 0 

For the degree of Doctor of Law, . 200 8 0 0 

For every other special examination, 100 4 0 0 

For the candidate’s degree in Medi- 
cine, 80 3 4 0 

For the degree of Doctor of Medicine, 180 7 4 0 

For the degree of Doctor in Surgery 
and Obstetrics, .... 100 4 0 0 

For any other special doctor’s degree, 100 4 0 0 

In the Theological School the examination fees are: — 
Fr. £ s. d. 

For the Bachelor's degree, . . 150 = 6 0 0 

For the Licentiate’s degree, . . 250 10 0 0 

For the Doctor’s degree, . . . 400 16 0 0 

In the Special Schools, the examination fees are: — 
Fr. £ s. d. 

Entrance examination, . . 35 = 1 8 0 

Each intermediate examination, .60 2 8 0 

Final examination, . . 70 2 16 0 

The sources, of revenue of the Catholic University are, 
besides the students’ fees: — 

1. The income from a fund collected, at the time 
when the University was founded, by the Belgian Epis- 
copate. (The amount of this is not published.) 

2. Bequests and donations made to the Bishops and 
clergy for the benefit of the University. Neither of 
the Free Universities being possessed of “ civil per- 
sonality," they can neither of them hold property. See 
Mgr. Abbeloos’ Discourse of the 20th October, 1896, in 
the Appendix to the Year Book of the Catholic Uni- 
versity for 1897, pp. 18 to 20.)* 

3. The... amounts of the half-yearly collections which 
take place in all Roman Catholic churches in Belgium 
on behalf of the Catholic University. 

The revenues of the Catholic University are entirely 
controlled by the Belgian Episcopate, and no accounts 
are published either of income or expenditure. 

As the Belgian Census Returns and statistics of popu- 
lation do not contain any information respecting reli- 
gious beliefs, I have found it impossible to discover the 
number of persons receiving University Education in 
proportion to the Catholic population. It may, how- 
ever, not be without interest to furnish the numbers of 
students entered at the different Belgian Universities 
and the proportion of the total to the population of the 
kingdom. 

Thf following Table, taken from the Statistical Year 
Book of Belgium for 1895 (published last spring) shows 
the respective numbers of students registered at dif- 
ferent periods in each Faculty of the four Belgian Uni- 
versities. 


Documents, 
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* In Library of House of Commons. 
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Documents, From this it would appear that in 1894-95 the num- 
VIII. bers of students were: — 

At Ghent, 640 

At Libge, 1,248 

Total for State Universities, . . 1,888 

At Brussels, ...... 1,311 

At Louvain, 1,636 

Total for Free Universities, . . 2,947 

Making a grand total of 4,835 students, or 76 for every 
100,000 inhabitants. 

As the number of students at the Catholic University 
of Louvain amounts to rather more than one-third of 
the total, they may be considered to represent over 25^ 
per 100,000 of the population. 

(Signed), C. F. FREDERICK ADAM. 

Brussels, March 20, 1897. 

Inclosure 2 in No. 4. 

Extract from the Belgian Constitution, Articles 14 to 17. 

Article 14. La liberto des cultes, celle de leur exercice 
public, ainsi que la liberty de manifester ses opinions 
en toute matifere sont garanties, sauf la repression des 
deiits commis h l’occasion de l’usage de ces libertes. 

Art. 15. Nul ne peut Stre contraint de concourir 
d’une manihre quelconque aux actes et aux ceremonies 
d’un culte, ni d’en observer les jours de repos. 


Art. 16. L’Etat n’a le droit d’intervenir ni dans la 
nomination ni dans l’installation des Ministres d’un 
culte quelconque, ni de d6fendre h ceux-ei de corre- 
spondre avec leurs superieurs, et de publier leurs actes, 
sauf, en ce dernier cas, la responsabilite ordinaire en 
matifere de presse et de publication. 

Art. 17. L’enseignement est libre ; toute mesure pre- 
ventive est interdite ; la repression des delits n’est r4gl6e 
que par la loi. 

L’instruction publique donnee aux frais de l’Etat est 
egalement regime par la loi. 

(Translation.) 

Article 14. Freedom of worship and of its public 
practice is guaranteed, as is also free expression of 
opinion on any matter, subject to the repression of 
offences committed during the exercise of these liberties. 

Art. 15. Nobody can be compelled to take part in 
any way in the acts or ceremonies of any form of reli- 
gion, nor to observe its days of rest. 

Art. 16. The State has no right to interfere m the 
nomination nor installation of the Ministers of any 
religion, neither can it forbid the latter to correspond 
with their superiors or to publish their records, subject 
in the latter case to the ordinary responsibility in the 
matter of press' and publication. 

Art. 17. Teaching is free ; all preventive measures 
are prohibited ; the repression of offences is regulated 
solely by the law. 

The public education given at the cost of the State is 
also regulated by the law. 


BRAZIL. 

No. 5. 

Mr. Raikes to the Marquess of Salisbury. — (Received November 1.) 


Petropolis, October 7, 1897. 

My Lord, 

With reference to your Lordship’s Circular de- 
spatch of the 16th February last, I have the honour to 
report that there is no Roman Catholic University in 
Brazil in the English sense of the word. 

There are large Catholic schools in several of the 
States under the control of various religious orders — 
Jesuits, Lazarists, &c. — but the inmates are onlv edu- 
cated there prior to proceeding to a University. There 
are also seminaries in nearly all the Episcopal towns 
where Theology is taught, and schools attached to them 
where other students besides those destined for the 
priesthood are admitted. 

These are under the control of the Bishop. The cost 
is defrayed partly by former legacies, partly by the 


Bishop, and, to a great extent, by the scholars them- 
selves. 

The Papal Charg6 d’Affaires informs me that there 
is a project to establish a Roman Catholic University 
in Bahia, and that that State would be ready to assist 
in providing it with some revenue, probably by conced- 
ing some part of the State lotteries, but it is doubtful 
if the project will ever be realized. 

At present the young Brazilians either go to the 
Brazilian Universities, where no religion is taught, or 
proceed to Roman Catholic Universities in Belgium, 
or to the College Pio Latino Americano at Rome. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed), ARTHUR S. RAIKES. 


UNITED STATES OF COLOMBIA. 

No. 6. 

Mr. M. Villiers to the Marquess of Salisbury. — ( Received March 10.) 


Bogotd, January 27, 1898. 

My Lord, 

In reply to your Lordship’s Circular despatch of 
the 16th February last, calling for a Report on certain 
questions connected with Universities, for the informa- 
tion of the House of Commons, I have the honour to 
state that there is no longer a Colombian University in 
Bogotd. There exist merely Faculties (“ Facuitades ”) 


for the granting of degrees in various branches, such as 
Medicine, Law, Engineering, &c., each one of which is 
independent of the other. 

This system of Faculties, the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs explained to me, is considered preferable in 
Colombia to the maintenance of Universities. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed), M. VILLIERS. 


DENMARK. 


No. 7. 


Sir C. Scott to the Marquess of Salisbury. — ( Received May 3.) 


Copenhagen, April 29, 1897. 

My Lord, 

In accordance with the instructions contained in 
your Lordship’s despatch of the 16th February last, I 
addressed a note to the Danish Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, requesting his Excellency to be good enough 
to furnish me with details respecting the provision 
made for the University education of Roman Catholics 
in this country. 

I have now received a reply from Baron Reedtz Thott 


stating that no special institutions or regulations exist 
in Denmark relative to Roman Catholics, and that they 
are admitted like other persons and under the same 
conditions both to University teaching, to the examina- 
tions, and to Academic degrees. 

His Excellency adds, however, that an exception is 
made in regard to examinations in Theology. 

I have, Sea., 

(Signed), CHARLES S. SCOTT. 
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FRANCE. 

No. 8. 

Sir E. Monson to the Marquess' of Salisbury. — ( Received April 7.) 


Documents, 

VIII. 


Paris, April 6, 1897. 

My Lord, 

With reference to your Lordship’s Circular 
despatch of the 16th February, I have the honour to 
inclose herewith a Memorandum by Mr. Clarke-Thom- 
hill, on University Education in France for Roman 
Catholics. I have been unable to obtain much infor- 
mation on the subject, the fact being that French Uni- 
versities have been entirely laicized, and that no special 
provision is made for Roman Catholic students, or for 
those of any other religious denomination. 

I have, &c., 

(In the absence of the Ambassador), 

(Signed), MARTIN GOSSELIN. 


Inclosure in No. 8. 

Memorandum respecting University Education for 
Roman Catholics in France. 

Until 1896 there was but one University in France, 
that of Paris. In that year establishments which 
have the power of conferring degrees were founded in 
Lyons, Bordeaux, Lille, and- Angers, Lille being the 


only one in which all the Faculties are represented, 
but at present it is too early to be able to ascertain wha - 
progress has been made. There is no variety of sources 
for the endowments of Universities, for up till now 
they have been endowed solely by the State. 

The Law of last year recognized them as civil corpo- 
rations, and enabled them to receive gifts and bequests, 
but they have as yet had little or no opportunity to 
exercise the right they have obtained. All Universities 
are entirely unsectarian, and the students are not asked 
at matriculation to what religious body they claim to 
belong. No statistics, therefore, are kept which would 
show the proportion of University students to the 
Catholic population, more especially as in the general 
Census no mention is made of religious denomination, 
and the proportion of Catholics to the general popula- 
tion of France cannot be accurately ascertained. 

Roman Catholic students are free to improve their 
religious knowledge in any manner they please, and 
so are the members of all other sects. 

No relations exist between the Universities proper 
and the Episcopate, but a few “ Instituts Catholiques ” 
under clerical patronage and supervision were founded 
about 1872 and 1873, of which two or three are still in 
existence. They cannot, however, confer degrees, but 
only teach, and should not be considered as Universi- 
ties. Those at Angers, Lille, and Paris have, perhaps, 
some 300 students, who are, of course, devout Catholics. 


GREECE. 
No. 9. 


Sir E. Egerton to the Marquess 
Athens, September 29, 1897. 

My Lord, 

In reply to your Lordship’s Circular despatch 
dated the 16th February, I have the honour to report 
that no special provision is made in Greece for the 
University Education of Roman Catholics. 

The University of Athens, the only one in Greece, 
opens its doors to all students without distinction of 
creed. The University possesses at present an income 
of 217,581 drachmas (at the current rate of exchange 
some 5,0001.), drawn from real estate and money in- 
vested, the result of private benefactions in the past. 
Its Professors, fifty-four in number, are paid by the 
State. 

The Roman Catholic population of the kingdom is 
estimated by the Catholic clergy at 30,000 out of a total 
population before the war of 2,430,000. (Unfortu- 
nately, the definite statistics collected in the last census 
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perished in a recent fire at Athens.) Of this number, 
it would appear that only about a dozen attend the 
University out of a total number of 3,481 students. 
Persons studying for the priesthood receive their educa- 
tion in Italy. 

I am assured that the relations between the Univer- 
sity and the Latin Archbishop of Athens are excellent. 
Certain courses of lectures may be objected to by the 
Roman Catholic clergy as expounding theories — Dar- 
winism for example— contrary to the teaching of the 
Church. 

In this case, Roman Catholic students are recom- 
mended by their priests to abstain from attending 
them. As, however, there are alternative courses, no 
friction seems to be caused. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed), EDWIN H. EGERTON. 


IT A IT . 


No. 

, Sir Clare Ford to the Marquess 
Rome, March 23, 1897. 

My Lord, 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of 
your Lordship’s Circular despatch of the 16th ultimo, 
asking for information with regard to the provision 
made in Italy for the University Education of the 
Catholic portion of the population. 

By the Act of Union of Italy the Roman Catholic 
religion is the State religion, and according to the 
Census Returns of 1881, it would appear that the non- 
Catholic population, including Jews, did not exceed 
100,000 in a total population of over 30,000,000. The 

? uestion, therefore, of providing special Universities 
or the education of Roman Catholics has not arisen in 
this country. 

The Universities ai-e State institutions under the 
direction of the Ministry of Public Education. They 
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are seventeen in number, but of these a few are incom- 
plete as to their teaching staff, and four are called 
Free Universities because they are supported by the 
provinces and communes interested, or by private en- 
dowments, whereas the others are dependent on the 
State for their maintenance. 

Theology does not form one of the subjects taught in 
the Universities. The four Faculties in which a degree 
can be taken are Philosophy, Law, Medicine, and 
Mathematics. 

I may add that in Italy there are a great number of 
seminaries for the education of priests ; these are under 
the supervision of the Roman Catholic Bishops, and in 
them other subjects besides Theology are taught. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed), FRANCIS CLARE FORD. 

O 2 
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MEXICO. 
No. 11. 


Mr. Stronge to the Marquess of 
Mexico, October 5, 1897. 

My Lord, 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of 
your Lordship’s Circular despatch of the 16th Feb- 
ruary last, instructing me to report on the provision 
made for the education of Roman Catholics in Mexico, 
and to state in reply that there are no institutions in 
Mexico which can be said to correspond to European 
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Universities. Moreover, in the schools maintained by 
the Government, whether primary or for instruction 
in technical subjects, such as Law, Engineering, or 
the fine arts, no account is taken of the religious per- 
suasion of the pupils. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed), FRANCIS STRONGE. 


N ETHE R LANDS. 


No. 

Mr. Howard to the Marquess of 
The Hague, March 26, 1897. 

My Lord, 

In reply to your Lordship’s Circular despatch of 
the 16th ultimo, I have the honour to report, for the 
information of the House of Commons, that there is 
no Roman Catholic University in the Netherlands. 

The four Dutch Universities are those of Leyden, 
Utrecht, Groningen, and Amsterdam. The three first 
are maintained by the State, and the last, which is 
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known as '’"the Free University of Amsterdam,” is at 
the sole charge of the municipality of that city. 

They are open to students of all creeds and persua- 
sions, and, as far as I can ascertain, no objection is 
made by the Roman Catholic clergy to persons of this 
faith attending the same. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed),- HENRY HOWARD. 


roirn c vi- 


No. 

Sir H. MacDonell to the Marquess 
Lisbon, March 19, 1897. 

My Lord, 

With reference to your Lordship’s Circular 
despatch of the 16th ultimo, instructing me to forward, 
for the information of the House of Commons, a 
Report on the provision made in Portugal for the 
University Education of Catholics, I have the honour 
to inclose a short statement on the subject in question. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed), H. G. MacDONELL. 


Inclosure in No. 13. 

Memorandum on the Provision made for the University 
Education of Roman Catholics in Portugal. 

No such provision has ever been made in Portugal, 
for the simple reason that the whole population almost 
exclusively belongs to the Catholic religion. 

Any Portuguese subject, irrespective of his religious 
profession, is freely admitted, without any hindrance, 
to pursue his University education like all his fellow- 
citizens. 

In the Budget of the State provision is made for supe- 
rior instruction, but this includes, in addition to the 
University of Coimbra — the only one in Portugal — 
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other scientific establishments, the sum applied to the 
purpose being about 320,000 milreis (71,1112.) per 
annum. 

Mortmain corporations are now, and have, for several 
years past, been disqualified by law from holding real 
property, so that the endowment of the University of 
Coimbra is derived from the State, whose supervision 
is exercised over the University through the Home 
Department, by which the various Professors are ap- 
pointed. Its only other source of revenue is that yielded 
by various kinds of fees, especially matriculation fees. 

The University of Coimbra was instituted by the 
King Dom Diniz on the 11th February, 1288. It was 
originally established in Lisbon, and was afterwards 
transferred to Coimbra, and permanently fixed there by 
Dom John III. in April 1537. Its restoration took 
place on the 28th August, 1772, in the reign of Dom 
Joz4 I., and it was re-formed by the Queen Dona 
Maria II. on the 5th December, 1836. The number of 
students or undergraduates is over 1,000. 

There is no relation whatever of the University — 
which has been favoured by various Popes with special 
privileges — to the Episcopate in Portugal ; the Bishop 
of Coimbra, however, claims the right, as the Prelate 
of the diocese, to control and censure any unorthodox 
opinions and doctrines of the Professors, either of the 
clergy or laity, as instanced by a case which occurred 
some years ago with the present Bishop. 

Lisbon, March 19, 1897. 


i'lirssiA. 


No. 

Sir F. Lascclles to the Marquess 
Berlin, August 12, 1898. 

My Lord, 

With reference to your Lordship’s despatch of the 
31st ultimo, I have the honour to inclose a Report by 
Mr. Whitehead, Second Secretary in Her Majesty’s 
Diplomatic Service, containing information on the 
points mentioned in your Lordship’s Circular despatch 
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of the 16th February, 1897, relative to the University 
Education of Roman Catholics in Prussia. 

I have, &c., 

(For Sir Frank Lascelies), 
(Signed), GOUGH. 
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Inclosure in No. 14. 

Report on the Provision made for the University Edu- 
cation of Roman Catholics in Prussia. 

Contents. 
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Revenue and Expenditure of the Universi- 
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demy at Munster, and the Lyceum 

Hosianum, 31 

Salaries of Professors 32 

Cost of the Theological Faculties at 
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Professors, 33 

Number of Roman Catholics receiving 
University education compared to the 
total Catholic population, . . .34 

Parentage of Students of Catholic Theo- 
logy, 36 

Episcopal Clerical Seminaries, . . .36 

Introduction. 

No special arrangements exist in Prussia for the Uni- 
versity. Education of Roman Catholics as such, except 
in regard to the study of Roman Catholic Theology. 
The institutions of the Prussian State, in which aca- 
demical teaching is given, admit all students who are 
otherwise duly qualified, without distinction of creed. 

Special provision is made for the teaching of Catho- 
lic Theology in the Universities of Bonn and Breslau, 
in the Academy at Munster, and in the “ Lyceum 
Hosianum ” at Braunsberg. The Academy at Munster 
differs from the Universities in possessing two Faculties 
only — one of Catholic Theology and one of Philosophy. 
The Lyceum Hosianum is exclusively intended for the 
education of Catholic theologians. 

Protestant Theology is also taught at the Universities 
of Bonn and Breslau. 

Constitution of the German Universities in general. 

The earliest Universities in Germany were private 
Corporations, and, although under the general super- 
vision of the State, elected their own governing bodies 
and had jurisdiction over their members. They had in 
most cases, however, been founded and endowed by the 
Sovereign, and from the fifteenth century onwards, 
and especially since the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the power of the State became paramount over 
them. The Prussian Common Law (“ Landrecht ”) 
accordingly formulates as the existing law, and as an 
obvious maxim that : “ Schools and Universities are in- 
stitutions of the State, which are intended for the in- 
struction of youth in useful knowledge and science.” 

At present, therefore, the Prussian Universities are 
institutions governed and maintained by the State. 
Extraneous co-operation or interference, such as was 
formerly exercised by the Papacy or the Empire, no 
longer exists. The right of conferring degrees issues 
directly from the State authority, which also deter- 
mines the constitution and statutes of each University. 
The State likewise establishes professional Chairs and 
institutes required for University teaching (libraries, 
laboratories, &c.) ; the Professors and the Superinten- 
dents of these institutes are State officials. The Uni- 
versities are directly subordinated to the Minister of 
Education, and are not dependent upon the provincial 
authorities. At a certain number of the Universities 
the Ministry of Education is represented by a Curator 
(in some' cases called Chancellor) ; his office consists in 
exercising the general State supervision over the Uni- 
versity, and all • communications with the Ministry 
pass through his hands. 

The Universities have, nevertheless, retained con- 
siderable remnants of their former independence, the 


most important being the free election of the Academi- 
cal authorities. The head of each University is the 
Rector. He is elected annually by the whole body of 
regular Professors, and represents the University in 
all its affairs. The subordinate officials are under his 
orders ; he carries out matriculations, and exercises 
supervision over the Associations and meetings of 
students. The Senate is also elected from among the 
regular Professors, but, besides the elected members, 
includes the Rector, the University Judge, and the 
Deans of the several Faculties. The Senate forms a 
Committee for general administration, and exercises 
disciplinary jurisdiction over the students. The penal- 
ties it can impose are fines up to 11. , incarceration up 
to fourteen days, rustication, and expulsion. 

The several Faculties at each University (£e., the 
regular Professors in any one group of subjects) also 
retain no small degree of independence and self- 
administration. They elect annually from among their 
number a Dean, who conducts the affairs of the Faculty. 
They are supposed to exercise supervision over the 
teaching and the morality of the students, and it is 
their special province to see that complete courses of 
lectures are provided in each term (half year). They 
administer the benefices (scholarships) and confer 
prizes ; finally and above all, they hold examinations 
for Academical honours and confer degrees through the 
Dean. They also grant the venia legendi to private 
Lecturers, and in case of vacancies make proposals to 
the Minister of Education for the appointment of Pro- 
fessors. 

With regard to teaching, the Universities enjoy 
almost complete liberty. The State supervision is 
limited to ascertaining that the necessary lectures are 
actually held, and that each Professor appoiiited and 
paid by the State does in fact give lectures. The 
number, scope, contents, and method of the lectures is 
left entirely to the discretion of each Professor. 

Relation of the Universities to the Church. 

The connection of the Universities with the Church 
was originally so close that in the Middle Ages, and 
even in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, they 
could with justice have been described as ecclesiastical 
institutions. Since the eighteenth century this con : 
nection has gradually become less intimate, and at the 
present day the Universities have entirely laid aside 
their ecclesiastical character. 

The Protestant Churches in Germany have found no 
difficulty in accepting this situation, and have hitherto 
raised no objection to their clergy being educated in 
State institutions, over which they can exercise no for- 
mal control. 

“ It is different with the relations of the Universities 
to the Roman Catholic Church, not only in the Protes- 
tant, but even in the Catholic States of the Empire. 
The Church of Rome is a great and independent or- 
ganized power, which is older in its traditions than any 
of the States of to-day ; she claims the right to regulate 
the education of her servants herself, and has every- 
where been able to make good this claim in its essen- 
tials.”* 

The Catholic clergy are mostly educated in institu- 
tions which are under the direct administration of the 
Bishops, i. e . , in the clerical seminaries. The attempts 
which were made in Prussia between the years 1870 and 
1880 to bring the education of the priests under the in- 
fluence of the State have been abandoned. A certain 
supervision by the State over the episcopal institutions 
does indeed still exist to this day, but only in cases 
where the constitution and curriculum of the clerical 
seminaries are submitted to the Minister of Education, 
with a view to their certificates being admitted as equi- 
valent to University degrees for the purposes of ap- 
pointments subject to State sanction. 

On the other hand, the Faculties of Catholic Theo- 
logy at the Universities are in fact dependent on the 
Church ; before a Professor is appointed an agreement 
is arrived at with the ecclesiastical authorities, and 
even after appointment the Church can effectually sus- 
pend his activity by prohibiting attendance at his lec- 
tmres. The Catholic Church has completely established 
its claim to the control of teaching ; in the Catholic 
Theological Faculties only approved doctrine is taught, 
and the Professors are servants of the Church. 

In recent times the endeavours of the Catholic inte- 
rest have been directed towards the establishment of 
Ecclesiastical Universities independent of the State ; 
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* Lexis, “ Die deutschen Universicaten.” 
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a small number of such “ free Universities ”+ already 
exists in Belgium, France, and Italy. For German- 
speaking Catholics it has been proposed to found an 
institution of this kind at Salzburg, but the realization 
of this project appears to be still far distant. 

Regulations far the Catholic Theological Faculty at the 
University of Breslau. 

The Catholic Theological Faculty of the University 
of Breslau is designed for the encouragement of the 
study of Catholic Theology and for its teaching. It 
exercises supervision over the students of Catholic 
Theology at the University, holds examinations for the 
annual prize competitions, and confers the Decrees 
of Licentiate and Doctor of Theology. 

Without prejudice to the general legal equality of 
the different faculties of the University, the Catholic 
Theological Faculty holds, alternately with the Evan- 
gelical Theological Faculty, from year to year, the first 
place in precedence. According to such precedence is 
determined, not only the position of the lectures on 
Catholic Theology in the general list of lectures, but 
the places which the members of the Catholic Theo- 
logical Faculty occupy in ceremonial processions of the 
whole University, the seat reserved for their Dean in 
the Senate, the position of his signature when he signs 
for the Faculty, and his precedence on other occasions 
when he represents it. 

In the wider sense the Faculty consists not only of 
all the Professors of Catholic Theology at the Univer- 
sity, but also of the private Lecturers and of the 
students entered in their register. In the narrower 
sense, and considered as an academic authority, it. con- 
sists only of the real members of the Faculty, i.e., of 
the regular Professors appointed by the King. 

The management of the affairs of the Faculty are 
entrusted to the Dean, who is ex officio a member of the 
Academical Senate, and represents the Faculty on it. 
He is elected annually by the members of the Faculty 
from among their number, immediately after the elec- 
tion of the Rector of the University, by simple majo- 
rity of votes, and enters upon his office on the day 
fixed for the change of rector and the nomination of 
the Senate. In case of equality of votes the retiring 
Dean decides. In case of absence, removal, sickness, 
or death, the place of the Dean is taken by his imme- 
diate predecessor. 

When a vacancy occurs, or when the establishment 
of a further Professorship is considered necessary, the 
Faculty has the right to make proposals to the Minis- 
try in regard to the appointment. Any person ap- 
pointed to be a regular Professor must obtain the De- 
gree of Doctor of Theology (should he not already pos- 
sess it) within a year of his appointment ; extraordi- 
nary Professors must obtain at least the Degree of 
Licentiate of Theology within the same space of time. 

Any person who desires to become a private Lecturer 
must apply to the Faculty for habilitation in writing 
and in the Latin tongue. His application must be 
accompanied by — 

1. A curriculum vitce in Latin ; 

2. The original diploma of his Degree of Licentiate 
or of Doctor of Theology ; 

3. Proof that at least two full years have passed since 
he concluded his theological studies ; 

4. The sanction of his Bishop ; 

5. The written declaration of the Curator that there 
is no objection to his habilitation on the part of the 
State ; 

6. A statement of the lectures he proposes to give ; 

7. A printed or written dissertation upon one of the 
subjects on which he proposes to lecture, certified to be 
his own composition. 

Private Lecturers must be at least in Deacon’s 
Orders. 

The subjects taught by the Catholic Theological 
Faculty at Breslau aye the following : — 

1. Church History, with Christian Archaeology, 
Patristics, History of Ecclesiastical Constitution and 
Law. 

2. Exegesis of the Old and New Testament, Biblical 
Criticism and Hermeneutics, and Biblical Archaeology. 

3. Dogmatics. 

4. The Science of Religion, Moral Theology. 

5. Ecclesiastical Law. 

6. Pastoral Theology. 


The Degrees conferred by the Faculty are those of 
“Licentiates S.S. Theologize ” and of “Doctor S.S. 
Theologise.” A candidate for the former must be in 
Deacon’s Orders, must have studied for three years at 
a University, or, if previously educated at an Epis- 
copal Seminary, at least one year at a University. He 
must produce certificates of attendance at lectures cover- 
ing the complete course of theological studies, must 
hand in a treatise in Latin on a theological subject of 
his own selection, together with a Latin autobiography. 
He must also pass a viva voce examination before the 
assembled Faculty, and some time later defend a thesis 
in disputation against opponents named by the Faculty. 

For the Degree of Doctor of Theology a somewhat 
similar course is prescribed, but the Degree cannot be 
taken until four years after the conclusion of the, can- 
didate’s University studies'. 

The final section of these Regulations (which were 
issued by the Royal Minister of Education on the 13th 
September, 1840) refers to the relations of the Catholic 
Theological Faculty to the Episcopal See of Breslau. 
These relations are based upon the Royal Instruction of 
the 26th August, 1776, for the priests of the Royal 
Schools Institute for Silesia, and the new Royal School 
Regulations for the University of Breslau of the 26th 
July, 1800, and are as follows: — 

(a.) That no person shall be appointed to the Faculty 
of Catholic Theology at Breslau, or admitted to lecture 
in it, without previous consultation with the Episcopal 
See of Breslau, and that the latter shall have the right, 
on the ground of well-founded objections to the teach- 
ings or conduct of the person proposed, to refuse to 
consent to his appointment or admittance. 

(b.) If, contrary to expectation, a member of the 
Faculty of Catholic Theology at Breslau should at any 
time in his lectures or in writings impugn the Catholic 
faith or teaching, or give marked offence in any other 
way in moral or religious respects, the Episcopal See 
is authorized to report him to the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, who will, upon such report, take earnest and ener- 
getic steps to obtain redress. 

(c.) In general, the Faculty of Catholic Theology is 
placed under the spiritual supervision of the Bishop of 
Breslau, in so far as the Catholic Church is concerned 
in its work. 

The Bishop has the right to visit the Faculty, or to 
cause it to be visited, at any time. The half-yearly- 
lists of lectures must be submitted to him, and in them 
the books must be indicated upon which the lecteres 
are founded. It is the duty of the Faculty tc give 
respectful attention to any observations which the 
Bishop may make on purely theological subjects, and 
as far as possible to give effect to them. His spiritual 
supervision extends also to each individual member of 
the Faculty in his capacity of a Catholic priest, and 
the Bishop is authorized, after previous communication 
with the Ministry, to administer a suitable rebuke in 
cases where that character has been offended against. 

Statutes of the University of Bonn, September 1, 1827. 

It is stated in Section 6 of the Statutes of the Uni- 
versity of Bonn (founded in 1818), that “ in respect to 
matters of religion and creed, the University is a mixed 
one in which the two creeds are on a footing of parity. 
The teachers of Theology form two separate faculties, 
one Evangelical and one Catholic, each complete in 
itself, and having equal rights and equal rank, which 
in all matters of precedence shall alternate with one 
another, from year to year.” The same Section 6 fur- 
ther states that in the legal Faculty, at least one of 
the regular Professors must be a Roman Catholic, in 
order that he may undertake the teaching of Catholic 
Ecclesiastical Law ; and that in the Philosophical 
Faculty there must always be two regular Professors of 
Philosophy and of History, one a Catholic and one a 
Protestant, but that otherwise, and except of course in 
the Theological Faculties, no regard shall be paid to 
religious creed in the appointment of Professors. 

For each of the two creeds academical Religious Ser- 
vices are arranged (Section 7), for Protestant members 
of the University in the Chapel of the Palace, which 
is used by the Evangelical Community at Bonn, ana 
to which, besides the Pastor of the Community, a 
Special University Reader is appointed ; for the Catho- 
lic members in one of the churches in the town. 


* With regard to one of these “ Free Universities,” the following is of interest : The University of Leipzig has recently 
decided not to recognize the University of Freiburg in Switzerland as an academical institution. the immediate consequence 
of this will be that terms kept at Freiburg will not be counted, and that degrees conferred there will not be recognized .— Cologne 
Qazctte, September 1, 1898. 
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Section 3 states, “ That in respect of religious creed 
all members of the University have equal rights, is but 
a consequence of our general Laws, but shall here once 
more be specially laid down., 

“ It is our earnest will that all members should recol- 
lect that, especially in a mixed institution, everything 
must be avoided which must touch the rights of the one 
or the other creed, and thereby cause dissatisfaction or 
complaints. 

“ We, therefore, repose confidence in all teachers at 
the University that, in these circumstances, they will 
act with Christian charity, with caution, and" with 
tender consideration, and on all occasions promote 
mutual satisfaction, and a good understanding.” 

The Catholic Theological Faculty of the University of 
Bonn. 

_ For the Catholic Theological Faculty of the Univer- 
sity six regular Professors are appointed, of whom two 
are for the systematic part of Theology (one for Dog- 
matics, the other for Ethics, together with the encyclo- 
pedia and method of the theological sciences) ; two for 
the exegetical part (of whom one for New Testament 
exegesis, the other for the Old Testament, for Biblical 
Criticism and Hermeneutics) ; one for the Historical 
part, including the history of Dogmas, Biblical Archeo- 
logy, Christian Antiquities, and Patristics, and one for 
the practical part of Theology. 

The Evangelical Faculty also has six regular Pro- 
fessors, with an almost identical division of subjects. 

The Statutes for the Catholic Theological Faculty of 
the University of Bonn were issued by the Prussian 
Minister of Education on the 18th October, 1834, and 
have since been repeatedly amended by Ministerial De- 
crees. They correspond in general to the “ Regula- 
tions ” for the Catholic Theological Faculty at Breslau, 
and extracts from the Royal Instruction of 1776, and 
the School Regulations of 1800 (mentioned above) are 
printed as annexes to them. 

The Statutes describe the general objects of the Catho- 
lio Theological Faculty at Bonn to be “ the investiga- 
tion, development, and extension of all Catholic theo- 
logical sciences ” ; and its special object to be “ the 
training of able and worthy clerics for the service of the 
Catholic Church in the Western Provinces of the Prus- 
sian State.” 

The constitution of the Catholic Theological Faculty 
at Bonn is in general similar (in regard to its mem- 
bers, the election of its Dean, &c.) to that of the cor- 
responding Faculty of Breslau ; its relation to the 
Church of Rome is determined by the objects for which 
it was established, and follows in general the analogy 
of the Canon Law.” 

By a Royal Decree of the 13th April, 1825, the Arch- 
bishop of Cologne is granted the same rights of super- 
vision over the Catholic Theological Faculty at Bonn, 
as are exercised by the Bishop of Breslau over the cor- 
responding Faculty in that University. 

The Catholic Theological Faculty is an integral part 
of the University ; its members and students are bound 
by the constitution and rules of the University, and 
enjoy the privilege and rights of members of the Uni- 
versity according to their several positions. Every 
regular member of the Faculty is not only entitled but 
bound to take part in the collegiate consultations and 
affairs. Partial or complete, temporary or permanent 
dispensation from these duties can only be granted by 
the Minister of Education. 

By Section 10 of. the Statutes, the Catholic Theo- 
logical Faculty is specially enjoined “ without preju- 
dice to its duties towards the Catholic Church,” to ob- 
serve the prescriptions of Section 8 of the General 
Statutes of the University in regard to the mainten- 
ance of amicable relations between the two religious 
sections. 

The election of the Dean of tlie Faculty, which takes 
place within two days after the election of the Rector 
of the University, requires confirmation by the Minister 
of Education. 

The member of the Legal Faculty who is appointed 
to lecture on Ecclesiastical Law in the Theological 
Faculty must be selected with the approval of the Arch- 
bishop ; he takes part in the affairs of the Faculty in 
so far as they concern his special subject. 

Regular and Extraordinary Professors, being Roman 
Catholics, who belong to other Faculties of the Univer- 
sity, and desire to give lectures for students of Catholic 
Theology, must obtain the consent of the Faculty before 
doing so. In case of refusal, they may appeal to the 
Minister of Education, but in any case the approval 
of the Archbishop is necessary under the Royal Instruc- 
tion of 1776. 


In case of a vacancy among the Regular Professors, 
the Faculty is entitled to submit three names to the 
Minister of Education, through the Curator of the Uni- 
versity. 

Every newly-appointed Regular or Extraordinary 
Professor, and every private Lecturer, is bound, before 
he begins to give lectures, to declare to the Dean, in the 
presence of the assembled members of the Faculty, and 
in conformity with the usages of the Church, his assent 
to the Catholic Creed as laid down by the Council of 
Trent. The Dean then draws up a Protocol in the 
Latin tongue to the effect that this has been done, 
which is signed by all present, and of which certified 
copies are transmitted to the Ministry, and to the 
Archiepiscopal See. 

The Regulations for admission to the Degrees of 
Licentiate and Doctor of Theology are, in general, simi- 
lar to those at the University of Breslau, except that 
the former Degree has fallen into disuse, and that the 
latter cannot be taken until six (instead of four) years 
after the conclusion of the candidate’s academical 
studies. 

The Rules for the habilitation of private Lecturers 
are similar, but somewhat more detailed and explicit 
than those in force at Breslau, and the habilitations 
are more directly dependent on the Curator and the 
Minister of Education. 

Statutes of the Academy at Miinster. 

The “ Theological and Philosophical Academy ” at 
Munster, is the remnant of a former University in that 
city, which was dissolved when the University of Bonn 
was founded in 1818. Its principal object is “ the scien- 
tific and religious training of youths who desire to 
enter the clerical profession in the Catholic Church in 
Prussia, and especially in the Province of Westphalia.” 
As a minor object it also provided for the training of 
teachers in grammar schools. 

The academy consists of two Faculties, a philoso- 
phical and a theological one, and is “ in every respect 
under the immediate supervision and direction of the 
Ministry of Education.” The Governor (“ Ober Presi- 
dent ”) of the Province of Westphalia is Curator of the 
institution, and the immediate official superior of all 
persons belonging to it. 

In regard to the Theological Faculty, the position of 
the Academy towards the Episeopal See at Munster is 
in every respect the same as that of the Theological 
Faculties of the Universities of Bonn and Breslau to 
the Archbishop of Cologne and the Bishop of Breslau 
respectively. 

Before the appointment of a regular Professor or 
private Lecturer for the teaching of “theoretical or 
practical Philosophy,” the Bishop must be asked 
whether he has any observations to make as to the or- 
thodoxy or moral character of the candidate. 

The government of the institution is conducted by the 
Senate, consisting of all the regular Professors of both 
Faculties, and by the Rector, who is selected by the 
Minister of Education from among three of the regular 
Professors proposed by the Senate, and is appointed by 
the Minister for one year. The Curator has the right 
to attend and preside over meetings of the Senate when- 
ever he sees fit to do so, and to call extraordinary meet- 
ings. The regular and extraordinary Professors at tho 
Academy have equal rank with those at a Prussian 
University. The regular Professors are appointed by 
the King on the recommendation of the Ministry of 
Education ; the extraordinary Professors by the Minis- 
try ; the private Lecturers by the Faculty, with the 
sanction of the Ministry. 

The Philosophical Faculty of the Academy is in- 
tended for the instruction of the students in those 
branches of knowledge which are necessary to complete 
their intellectual culture, and which are specially 
adapted to prepare them for the study of Theology. It 
also affords a means of training to those students who 
intend to become teachers in grammar schools. 

Professorial Chairs exist in the Philosophical 
Faculty for the following subjects : — 

1. Theoretical and Practical Philosophy. 

2. Greek and Roman Literature and Arclireology. 

3. History and Modern Literature. 

4. Mathematics and Physics. 

5. Anthropology, Chemistry, Botany, Mineralogy 
and Zoology. 

Since 1845 the Philosophical Faculty has been con- ' 
ceded the right to confer the Degrees of Master of Arts 
and Doctor of Philosophy. 
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The object of the Theological Faculty of the Aca- 
demy at Munster is the thorough training of Catholic 
“Theologians.” 

Professorial Chairs exist for the following subjects 


1. Exegesis of the Old Testament. 

2. Exegesis of the New Testament. 

3. Church History. 

4. Dogmatics. 

5. Christian, Moral, and Pastoral Theology. 

6. Ecclesiastical Law. 


Of these six Chairs, four are to be filled by regular 
and two by extraordinary Professors. 

Although, according to the Bull “ de salute anima- 
rum,” the Theological Faculty has a right to canonries 
in the Cathedral at Munster, it is laid down in the 
Statutes that not more than two members of the Faculty 
shall at the same time belong to the Chapter. 

The “ Regens ” for the time being of the Episcopal 
Seminary at Munster, provided that he is a Doctor of 
Theology and is otherwise proved to be qualified by his 
learning, has a seat and a vote in the Theological 
Faculty of the Academy, and is entitled to hold lectures 
as an honorary Professor. 

The Theological Faculty of the Academy at Munster 
confers Degrees of Licentiate and Doctor of Theology, 
under conditions very similar, as to residence and ex- 
aminations, to those required at the Universities of 
Bonn and Breslau. 

Intending students of Catholic Theology at the Aca- 
demy in Munster were formerly obliged to employ the 
first year of their residence in general studies, under 
the Philosophical Faculty, and could then only pass 
on to the theological course. This was altered in 1876, 
and they may now begin their theological studies at 
once. . 

The conditions for the admission of students, m re- 

? ard to previous studies, &c., are similar to those in 
orce at the Universities. 


The Lyceum Hosianum at Braun sb erg. 

The Lyceum Hosianum at Braunsberg, originally 
founded by Cardinal Hosius, Bishop of Ermland, in 


1568, was re-established by King Frederick William 
III. in 1818. Its present Statutes date from she 24th 
October, 1843. 

The Lyceum Hosianum is a privileged Corporation, 
governed by a Rector, Senate and Curator (the Go- 
vernor of the Province of Prussia). 

It is intended for the education of aspirants to the 
clerical profession of the Catholic Church in the Diocese 
of Ermland, but is also open to students from other 
parts of the Province of Prussia. It consists of a 
Philosophical and a Theological Faculty, but the former 
is entirely subordinate and preparatory, intended only 
to complete the general education of the students. Its 
relations to the Government, the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, and the EpiscopaJ. See of Ermland correspond, 
mutatis mutandis, to .those of the Academy at Mun- 
ster ; ad do also its curricula in both Faculties. It 
grants certificates to departing students on the com- 
pletion of their course of studies, but does not confer 
Degrees. 


Financial Status of the Prussian Universities. 

The expenditure necessary for the maintenance of the 
Prussian Universities is in almost all cases met chiefly 
out of State funds,* a small part only being covered 
by the revenues of endowments and University pro- 
perty, and by the direct receipts of the Universities. 
In the last-mentioned source of revenue lecture fees 
should in general not be included, as they are the per- 
sonal perquisites of the Professors ; but since the im- 
provement in the salaries of University Professors, 
which came into force on the 1st April, 1897, it has 
been decided that should the fees payable to any indi- 
vidual Professor exceed the sum of 1501. (in Berlin 
2251.) in any one year, then one-half of their amount 
flows into the State Treasury, and is subsequently dis- 
tributed among Professors whose receipts from lecture 
fees fall below the prescribed limit. 

The total ordinary revenue and expenditure of the 
eleven Prussian Universities (including the Academy 
at Munster and the Lyceum Hosianum) was as fol- 
lows : — 




Total Receipts 



and 



Expenditure. 


£ 

£ 

1892- 93, 

1893- 94, 

370,342 

373,012 

376,385 

527,968 

534,588 

549,268 

1895- 96^ 

1896- 97, 

380,501 

386,065 

394,006 

570,865 

583,148 

615,707 

1898-99 (estimates), 

438,198 


Revenue and Expenditure of the Universities of Bres- 
lau and Bonn, the Academy at Munster, and the 
Lyceum Hosianum. 

The following Tables show the general revenue and 


expenditure of the Universities of Breslau and Bonn, 
the Academy at Munster, and the Lyceum Hosianum 
at Braunsberg. as published in the annual Estimates 
of the Prussian Ministry of Education: — 


Revenue. 

Breslau. 


Munster. 

Braunsberg. 


£ 

£ 

£ ! 

£ 

State subsidy — 

47,182 

46,492 

8,763 

1,256 


49,198 

47,104 



1898-99, . . . . 

53,520 

49,620 

13,984 


From foundations destined for general and special 





purposes — 

58 

436 

4,110 

990 


58 

436 



1898-99, 


436 

63 


Interest of capital, rent of land, and other revenues 



20 

55 

1896-97, 

1,462 


1897-98, 

1,462 

736 



1898-99, 

1,398 

736 


53 


* The University of Gottingen is a notable exception. 
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Table. — continued . 


Revenue. 

Breslau. 

Bonn. 

Munster. 

Braunsberg. 


£ 

£ 



Direct receipts, exclusive of lecture fees — 





1896-97, 

11,227 1 

11,136 

450 


1897-98, 

11,227 

11,136 

450 

5 

1898-99, 

12,470 

11,136 

585 

27 

Total — 





1896-97, 

59,929 

58,800 

13,343 

2,300 


61,945 

59,412 

13,328 

2,325 

1898-99, 

1 

67,388 

61,928 

14,652 

3,026 
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The State subsidy for each University is voted by 
the Prussian Parliament, and is included in the Esti- 
mates of the Minister of Public Worship, Education, 
and Medicinal Affairs. 

As shown in the above Table, the receipts from en- 
dowments and University properly at Bonn and Bres- 
lau are insignificant in amount as compared with the 
State subsidy. 

The change in the ratio between State subsidy and 
endowment at Munster and Braunsberg from 1897-8 to 
1898-9 is explained by the fact that it was decided in 
1897 to take foundations which did not enjoy an inde- 
pendent legal status (“ selbstandige juristische Person- 
liclikeit”) into the direct administration of the State, 
and, while continuing to devote them to the purposes 
for which they were intended, include them in the 
annual Estimates of the Ministry of Education. 

Among the foundations thus dealt with were : (1) the 
“ Studienfonds ” at Munster, and (2) the Catholic por- 
tion of the “ Neuzelle ” Fund. 

The “ Studienfonds ” at Munster was derived from 
property of the Jesuits and of the Uebemassu Monas- 
tery at Munster. It was applied in 1773 to the sup- 
port of educational institutions formerly conducted by 
the Jesuits, and to the establishment of the University 


of Munster. During the French dominion it passed to 
the Imperial Domains, but was restored in 1818 to the 
service of the Academy founded in lieu of the Univer- 
sity. 

The revenue of the “ Studienfonds ” is calculated in 
the Estimates 'for 1898-9 at 9,970 1., of which 4,1101. 
were paid in former years direct to the Academy at 
Munster, and are how to be included in its State sub- 
sidy. 

The Neuzelle ” Fund is derived from the property 
of the former Cistercian Monastery at Neuzelle, in the 
Lower Lausitz, which was secularized in 1817. The 
net revenue of the fund (after deducting payments pro- 
vided for in the foundation, and cost of administra- 
tion) amounts to 5,725 1., and is devoted to Protestant 
and to Catholic educational purposes in equal shares. 
From the Catholic portion the sum of 9901. per annum 
has hitherto gone to the Lyceum Hosianum, and is now 
included in the State subsidy to that institution. 

The direct receipts of the Universities consist in 
matriculation and other fees paid by the students, of 
a portion of the fees for Degrees (which, however, are 
insignificant in the Theological Faculties), but chiefly 
in the receipts of the various classical institutes. 


Expenditure. 

Breslau. 

Bonn. 

Munster. 

Braunsberg. 


£ 

£ 

£ 


Cost of Academic Administration — 



578 



2,454 




2,454 

2,599 

578 

97 

1898-99, 

2,585 

2,599 


98 







19,818 

20,608 


1,885 


20,355 

20,645 

7,107 

1,885 

1898-99 

22,200 

22,145 

8,052 

2,485 

For the institutes and collections, and for public 





1896-97, 

31,143 

27,880 


142 


32,073 

28,574 

3,253 

142 

1898-99, 

35,337 

29,279 

3,323 

205 

For prizes, scholarships, and exhibitions — 



232 


1896-97, 

480 

702 

7 

1897-98, 

480 

702 

232 

7 

1898-99, 

480 

702 

232 

32 

For buildings, rates, and taxes — 



400 


1896-97, 

2,009 




2,275 

2,443 

420 

32 

1898-99, 

2,344 

2,473 

420 

33 

To meet failure of revenue and unforeseen expenses;,; 






1,277 





1,365 

1,162 



1898-99, 

1,400 

1,422 








1896-97, 

2,748 

3,212 




2,943 

3,287 

3,308 



1898-99, 

3,043 


120 


The expenditure for “ Academic administration ” in- 
cludes charges such as the salary of the Curator (at 
Bonn 3001.), of the University Secretary, the Rector’s 
Secretary, and the Curator’s Secretary (at Bonn, to- 
gether, 4801.), wages of various officials and servants, 
stationery, and other expenses. 


Salaries of Professors. 

In the Catholic Theological Faculty at Breslau there 
are eight regular Professors (in future six), with sala- 
ries varying from 2401. to 3001., and amounting in all 
to 2,1401., and three extraordinary Professors with sal a- 
P 
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ties varying from 1051. to 150?. The Protestant Theo- 
logical Faculty has six regular and two extraordinary 
Professors with salaries amounting together to 2,010?. 

At Bonn the Catholic Theological Faculty has eight 
regular Professors, also to be reduced to six in future, 
with salaries varying from 220?. to 280?., and amount- 
ing together to 1,960?., and two extraordinary Profes- 
sors, whose salaries amount to 290?. (140?. and 150?.). 
The salaries of the Protestant Theological Faculty 
amount in all to 2,505?. 

At the Academy in Munster there are seven regular 
Professors in the Theological Faculty, with salaries 
varying from 100?. to 260?. (in all 1,160?.), and two 
extraordinary Professors with salaries of 130?. and 140?. 

At the Lyceum Hosianum there are five regular Pro- 
fessors in the Theological Faculty, with salaries from 
200i. to 300?., amounting in all to 1,360?. 


Cost of the Catholic Theological Faculties at Bonn and 
Breslau. 

Except the above actual salaries of the Professors, it 
is not possible to determine accurately from the exist- 
ing statistics what share of the total expenditure of 
the Universities of Bonn and Breslau should be as- 
signed to the Catholic Theological Faculty ; but, judg- 
ing roughly by analogy from the Academy at Munster, 
which educates about the same number of Catholic 
theological students as each of the two Universities, it 
may be estimated at about £5,000 to £6,000 per annum. 

The following Table is an attempt to separate roughly 
the cost of the Catholic Theological Faculty from the 
general expenses of the two Universities, and gives 
approximately the same result: — 




Professional salaries — 

Regular, . . . . • - ■ • - • I 

Extraordinary, . . • - • • 

One-fifth of expenses of University library, . . 

Catholic Theological Seminary, . . — • • j 

One-half of expenses of Institute for Church Music, . . 
One-half of expenses of academic divine worship (Uni- ] 
versity preacher, &c.), .. • • 

One-fifth of general expenditure (administration, 
buildings, rates, unforeseen expenses, and house 
rent allowances), . . . . • • 


2,140 

265 

604 

37 

892 


1,960 

290 

606 

30 


90 


1,960 


5,802 


4,936 


The Academy at Munster and the Lyceum Hosianum, 
being mainly theological institutions (viz., at Munster 
the total number of students in 1894-95 was 408, of 
which 275 were studying Theology ; at Braunsberg, out 
of a total of thirty-six there were twenty-two theo- 
logians), the whole expenditure may be considered as 
devoted to Catholic theological education. 

Lecture Fees and other Emoluments of Professors. 

The salaries and house allowances of the regular and' 
extraordinary Professors at the two Universities and 
at the Academy at Munster, given above, do not repre- 
sent their whole income. They receive besides a certain 
share of the fees for examinations and degrees, and 
emoluments when elected Dean of the Faculty (at Bres- 
lau £36, and Bonn £35), &c., but especially they re- 
ceive direct fees from the students attending their lec- 


tures. This does not apply to Braunsberg, where all 
lectures are free. 

In the year 1896-97 (winter and summer half years) 
sixty-four courses of lectures were given by the Catholic 
Theological Faculties at Breslau, Bonn, and Munster, . 
attended by a total of 5,220 students. The average at- 
tendance at each course of lectures was : at Breslau 80, 
Bonn 67, Munster 104. The fees paid by the students 
for these lectures amounted to a total of £3,080, so that 
from this source somewhat over £1,000 should be added 
to the Professorial salaries at each of the Universities, 
and somewhat under £1,000 to the salaries of the Theo- 
logical Professors at Munster, where the fees are lower. 
The average fee for each course of lectures was about 
11s. 6 d. The limitation recently introduced to the 
amount which any one Professor may obtain by lecture 
fees has been mentioned above. 


Number of Roman Catholics receiving University Education compared to the total Catholic Population. 
The population of Prussia, divided according to religious creed, was as follows: — 



Census of 1890. 

Census of 1895. 

Total population, • . 

Protestants, • • 

Roman Catholios, . . • • 

29,955,281 

19,230,376 

10,252,807 

372,058 

31,855,123 

20,351,448 

10,999,505 

379,716 


The following Table shows the total number of students of Prussian nationality at all the Faculties in the 
eleven Universities of the kingdom from 1892 to 1895, divided according to religious creed : — 



Total. 

Protestants. 

Catholics. 

Jew,. 

Undetermined. 


9,842 

6,738 

2,141 

925 

38 

Summer, 1893, 

9,893 

6,667 






6,500 

2,435 

895 

46 

1894-95, .. 

10,262 

6,828 

2,430 

962 

42 


The number of Roman Catholic students at the Universities in 1894-95 was therefore at the rate of 22 per 
100,000 of the Roman Catholic population, as compared with Protestants, 33 per 100,000 ; Jews, 253 per 
100,000. 
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The number of students of Roman Catholic Theology of Prussian nationality at the German Universities _ 
during the same period was as follows: — Dooumbnts, 


Prussian Universities. 


Half-year. 

Total. 

Breslau. 

Bonn. 

Munster. 

Braunsberg. 

1892-93, . . 

608 

186 

165 




693 

221 

204 

239 



664 

202 

203 




767 

254 

225 

254 



723 

239 

212 

250 

22 


Other 

German Universities. 



Half-year. 

Total. 

Freiburg. 

Munich. 

Tubingen. * 

Wurzburg. 

1892-93, . . 

27 

12 

8 



1893, 

66 

34 

12 



1893-94, . . 

37 


9 

1 


1894, 

66 

39 

10 

4 



48 

23 

11 

3 

11 


It follows that in the winter half-year 1894-95 nearly 30 per cent, of all Roman Catholic students of Prus- 
sian nationality at the Prussian Universities were studying Roman Catholic Theology. The remaining 
70 per cent, were very evenly divided among the other Faculties. 

The following Table gives the average number of students of Catholic Theology at the German Univer- 
sities from 1831-32 to 1892-93 (in periods of five years), and is interesting as showing the effect of the 
“ Kulturkampf ” in the period between 1871 and 1881. 



The proportion of the students of Roman Catholic 
Theology to the Roman Catholic population in the 
whole of Germany was, therefore: — 

1831-1861, . On an average about 9 • 5 per 100,000. 

1876-1881, . „ „ 4-2 

1891-1893, . „ „ 7-4 

On the basis of the Prussian statistics for 1887-1890, 
Lexis calculates that of the whole population of Prussia 
64 • 24 per cent, are Protestants ; of the University 
students 72 • 11 per cent. In the Secondary schools the 
percentage of Protestants is 80 • 88 per cent. , in the 
Primary schools 63 • 13 per cent. The Catholic popula- 
tion of Prussia is estimated at 34 • 15 per cent, of the 
whole ; in the Primary schools this proportion is ap- 
proximately maintained, viz. , 33 • 71 per cent. ; in the 
Secondary schools it sinks to 10'4 per cent., but rises 
again in the higher schools to 17 • 5 per cent. , and in 
the Universities to 18-62 per cent. (According to the 


Table given' above the proportion was 21 • 75 per cent, 
in 1892-93 and 23 • 77 per cent, in 1894-95. ) There are. 
therefore, relatively far fewer Catholic than Protestant 
students at the Universities. Lexis explains this by 
pointing out that a large part of the Catholic popula- 
tion of Prussia consists of the Polish labouring classes 
in the eastern provinces, who naturally cannot send 
their sons to the Universities. 

Exactly the opposite holds good in the case of the 
Jews, who are only 1 -28 per cent, of the whole popula- 
tion, 6 • 74 per cent, in the Primary schools, 8 • 3 per 
cent, in the Secondary schools, 9 • 7 per cent, in the 
higher schools, and 8 -9 per cent, at the Universities. 

Parentage of Students of Catholic Theology. 

The following Table gives an account of the students 
of Catholic Theology of Prussian nationality in the 
winter half-year 1892-93, in regard to the position 
and occupation of their parents : — 


Sons of — 

Actual Number. 

Per cent. 

Members of the professional classes, Government 
officials, larger landowners, and other persons of I 

36 


independent means. . . • • • ■ j 

6 '92 

Small agriculturists, peasants, market gardeners, &c.. 
Lower officials, schoolmasters, clerks, musicians, &c., . . j 
Persons employed in industry, especially small in- | 





174 

29-44 

dependent artizans and workmen. . . . . I 

Tradesmen, shopkeepers, publicans, &c., . . . . 1 


14’15 

1 

603 

100-00 


* Tubingen (in Wurtemburg) is the only other German University at which both Protestant and Catholic Theology is taught. 
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Episcopal Clerical Seminaries. 

The rights of supervision and control granted by the 
Statutes of the Catholic Theological Faculties of the 
Universities of Bonn and Breslau, and by the Statutes 
of the Academy at Munster and the Lyceum Hosianum, 
to the Archbishop of Cologne and the Bishops of Bres- 
lau, Munster, and Ermland respectively, are based on 
the consideration that each of these Institutions is, in 
fact, mainly attended by students of Catholic Theology 
belonging to the diocese in which it is situated. For 
the training of Catholic theological students from other 
parts of the kingdom, Episcopal Institutions exist 


which are recognized by the State. These are the 
Clerical Seminaries at Fulda, Hildesheim, Limburg, 
Osnabriick, Paderbom, Pelplin, Posen, and Treves. 
They are maintained and managed by the Bishops, but 
are under the general supervision of the State. Their 
curriculum, and their Rules as to the qualification of 
teachers, are in the main similar to those of the State 
Institutions. 

The attendance at the five Institutions of this kind 
which are mentioned in the Prussian statistics was as 
follows in the winter half-year of 1894-95: — 


Total. 

Prussians- 

Other 

Germans, &c. 

Fulda, 

Paderbom, 

Pelplin, 




85 

49 

59 

83 

132 

77 

49 

59 

82 

127 

S 

1 

5 

(1 American). 





408 

394 

14 


A minority of these students had previously been to a University. 


Berlin, August, 1898. 


J. B. WHITEHEAD. 


No. 

Sir F. Lascelles to the Marquess 
(Extract.) Berlin, February 23, 1900. 

I requested • Her Majesty’s Consul-General at 
Leipzig to ascertain whether it is a fact that the Leip- 
zig University refuse to recognize degrees conferred by 
the University of Fribourg in Switzerland. 


15. 

of Salisbury. — ( Received February 26.) 

I have now received a reply from Baron C. von 
Tauchnitz reporting that the authorities of Leipzig 
University state that they refuse to recognize degrees 
conferred by the University of Fribourg if taken after 
Easter 1898. 


ROUMANIA. 


No. 16. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Trotter to the Marquess of Salisbury.— (Received November 1.) 


Bucharest, October 23, 1897. 

My Lord, 

With reference to your Lordship’s Circular 
despatch of the 16th February last, I have the honour 
to inclose herewith copy of the reply to the inquiries 
addressed by Mr. H. Browne to the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs on the subject of the University educa- 
tion of Roman Catholics in Roumania, from which it 
appears that there is absolutely no difference m the 
treatment accorded at the Universities of Bucharest and 
Jassy to members of different religious beliefs, that 


there are no special endowments for Roman Catholic 
students, and that there are no relations whatever be- 
tween the Universities and the Episcopate. 

There are no published statistics as to the number 
of Roman Catholics attending the Universities, but 
should I be able to ascertain the numbers I will com- 
municate the same in a later despatch. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed), HENRY TROTTER. 


Inclosure in No. 16. 

Roumanian Minister for Foreign Affairs to Mr. Browne. 

Bucarest, le 7 (19) Octobre, 1897. 


M. le Charge d’ Affaires, 

En reponse a la lettre que vous avez bien voulu 
m’4crire le 22 Septembre (4 Octobre) dernier, j ai 1 hon- 
neur de porter a votre connaissance qu a mon grand re- 
eret ie ne puis fournir aucun renseignement au sujetcie 
l’education universitaire des Catholiques en Roumame, 
la croyance religieuse ne jouant aucun r61e pour 
1’ inscription des Itudiants aux umversit4s de Bucarest 
et de Jassy ; ces deux institutions d6pendent directe- 
ment de l’Etat et ne sont point considerees comme per- 
sonnes morales, ayant un budget separe ; u n y a 
aucune relation entre elles et l’Episcopat. 


(Translation.) 

g IE; Bucharest, October 7 (19), 1897. 

In reply to the letter which you were good enough 
to write to me on the 22nd September (4th October) 
last I have the honour to inform you that, to my great 
regret, I am unable to furnish you with any particulars 
on the subject of the University education of Roman 
Catholics in Roumania, as no notice is taken of reli- 
gious creed in the inscription of students in the Uni- 
versities of Bucharest and Jassy; these two establish- 
ments are directly dependent on the State, and are not 
considered as corporate bodies with a special budget. 
There is no connection between them and the Episco- 
pate. 

I have, &c., 


Veuillez, &c., 

(Pour le Ministre), 
(Signe) D. GHICA. 


(For the Minister.) 

(Signed), D. GHICA. 
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RUSSIA. 
No. 17. 


Docuianrca, 

VIII. 


Mr. Goschen to the Marquess of Salisbury. — (Received February 28, 1898.) 


St. Petersburgh, December 31, 1897. 

My Loiid, 

On receipt of your Lordship’s Circular despatch 
of the 16th February last, calling for information with 
regard to the provision made for the University Edu- 
cation of Roman Catholics in Russia, I caused in- 
quiries to be made at the Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion, and have the honour to transmit herewith a trans- 
lation of the reply returned to them. 

The general Statutes under which the Imperial Uni- 
versities are governed date from the 23rd August, 1884. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed), W. E. GOSCHEN. 
Inclosure in No. 17. 

Report on the Provision made for the University Edu- 
cation of Roman GatKolics in Russia. 

(Translation.) 

There are ten Universities in the Russian Empire. 
Seven of them are in European Russia, one (Tomsk) 
in Asiatic Russia, and one (Warsaw) in the Kingdom 
of Poland. 


The Alexandra University in Helsingfors is not 
under the jurisdiction of the Ministry of Public In- 
struction. 

The number of students in the nine Universities on 
the 1st January, 1896, was in round numbers 14,817. 
Of these 1,803 profess the Roman Catholic religion. 

For the maintenance of the Universities a yearly sum 
of about 4g million roubles (£479,000) is expended. 
Of this about 600,000 roubles (£64,000) are affected 
to special purposes. 

About 250,000 roubles (£26,500) from the Treasury 
funds are employed for the payment of scholarships 
and allowances ; and the remainder, 3,750,000 roubles 
(£399,000), also from the Treasury funds, are devoted 
to the maintenance of the staff, of the students, and 
the administration, for school appurtenances and house- 
hold requirements. 

There is no limitation in the case of Roman Catho- 
lics as regards the attendance of lectures, and in the 
matter of their holding scholarships and allowances. 

Higher theological instruction is given to students of 
the Lutheran persuasion in the Yourieff University. 
For members of the Orthodox and Catholic religions 
there are corresponding ecclesiastical academies, which 
are not under the jurisdiction of the Ministry of Pub- 
lic Instruction.* 


SHI! Y I A. 


No. 

Mr. Fane to the Marquess of 
Belgrade, September 25, 1897. 

My Lord, 

With reference to your Lordship's Circular 
despatch of the 16th February last, inquiring as to the 
provision made for the University education of Roman 
Catholics in foreign countries, I have the honour to 
report that no University exists in Servia, and that, as 
regards the national High schools, the same educa- 
tional facilities are enjoyed by Catholics as by persons 
belonging to the Greek Orthodox Church, or to any 
other communion. 

I may add the observation that the Catholics in 
Servia, who are computed to number only about 10,000 


18. 

Salisbury. — (Received October 4.) 

persons, are placed (in virtue of. a long-existing under- 
standing with the Austro-Hungarian Government) 
under the spiritual jurisdiction of the See of Diak- 
ovar, in Croatia. In consequence of this the Austrian 
Government maintain three schools (at Belgrade, 
Kragoujevatz, and Nisch) for the special use of Catho- 
lic youths in Servia, but these establishments are little 
more than primary schools, and I am told that the 
scholars, in order to complete their education, pass from 
them into the ordinary High schools of the country. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed), EDMUND FANE. 


SPAIN. 
No. 19. 


Sir H. Drummond-W olff to the Marquess of Salisbury. — (Received April 7.) 


Madrid, April 3, 1897. 

_.1y Lord, 

In reply to your Lordship's Circular despatch of 
the 16th February, I have the honour to transmit to 
your Lordship a copy of a Memorandum, by Sir George 
Bonham, on the provision made for the University 
Education of Roman Catholics in Spain. 

. I have delayed sending this Memorandum, haying 
received some additional information on the subject, 
at present only fragmentary, but which I hope in a few 
days to be able to complete. 

From this I gather that although, as stated in the 
Memorandum, there exists in Spain no special provi- 
sion for the University Education of Roman Catholics, 
or other religious denominations, the whole system 
being entirely secular, still there are means whereby 
special religious education may be secured in the grant 
of degrees by the Universities. 


It appears that a student on matriculation may elect 
to be classed either as following the University courses 
in the Institutes or as a free student. For the taking 
of a degree he is bound to furnish certificates of having 
passed certain intermediate examinations. These cer- 
tificates are given to him either by the Government 
Institute or by the religious establishment at which he 
studies. In the latter case a delegation from the Uni- 
versity of the district is associated in the conduct of 
the examinations with the authorities of the religious 
establishment. 

By this means the latter have clearly what may be 
deemed a negative voice in the grant of University 
degrees to their pupils. 

I shall hope before long to be able to forward to your 
Lordship the text of the Regulation under which the 
system is carried out. 


I have, &c., 

(Signed), H. DRUMMOND-WOLFF. 


* In the Universities of St. Petersburgh, Moscow, Charkow, Kasan, Kiew, and Odessa, there is a Chair of Theology for 
the students of the Orthodox Religion of all Faculties. The Theological Professor, who is a member of the University 
Council, may also hold the office of an Archpriest of the University Church. His salary and allowances amount altogether 
to 3.000 roubles a-year. 
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Doctobnie, Inclosure in No. 19. 

^ Report on the Provision made for the University Edu- 
cation of Roman Catholics in Spain. 

In Spain University Education since the revolution 
of 1868 has become entirely secular. No special pro- 
vision is made for the education of Roman Catholics, 
or, indeed, of any religious denomination. 

For the purposes of University Education the coun- 
try is divided into ten districts, which are directly 
under Government control. These districts are: — 
Madrid, Barcelona, Granada, Oviedo, Salamanca, San- 
tiago, Seville, Valencia, Valladolid, Zaragoza. Each 
district is under the superintendence of- a Rector ap- 
pointed by the Government, who exercises a general 
supervision, not only over his own University but over 
all the institutes or schools of higher education in his 
districts. 

The system of education in these institutes, formed 
on the model of a French Lycee, closely resembles that 
in a University. 

Spanish Universities are, to a great extent, looked 
upon as examining bodies. Although there is the re- 
gular University course of lectures, it is open to a 
student after matriculation to pursue his studies either 
in his own home or at one of the Colleges, such as that 
of Deusto, near Bilbao, belonging to the Jesuits, the 
Sacramonte at Granada, and the Augustinian College 
at the Escurial, but for thq purpose of obtaining a 
degree they must pass the prescribed examination at 
one of the Government Universities. 

These Universities are in fact mainly, though not 
exclusively, attended for the purpose of obtaining a de- 
gree “Licenciado” or “ Doct'orado,” which are indis- 
pensable to enable persons to practise as lawyers, 
physicians, &c., in Spain. 

The course of instruction is comprised under -five 
Faculties, viz. : Philosophy, Science, Pharmacy, Medi- 
cine, and Law ; each being under a Dean (“ Decano ”) 
elected by the Professors (“ Cathedraticos ”) themselves. 

It will be seen that there is no Faculty or School of 
Divinity, and that no provision is made for religious 
education. 


It should be stated that in the before-mentioned Col- 
leges — Deusto, Granada, and the Escurial, which are 
under the control of the Bishop of the diocese — the re- 
gular University course of instruction is given to 
enable students to pass the examination and obtain a 
degree at one at the Government Universities. They 
do not, however, confer degrees themselves, and are 
not subject to Government control of any description. 

The expenditure on University Education is provided 
for out of the annual grant for the Department of 
Public Works (“Fomento”), of which it forms a part 
under the superintendence of the Director-General of 
Public Instruction. In addition, however, to this pro- 
vision, a Faculty of Science and one of Medicine at 
Salaftianca, and one of Medicine at Seville, are sup- 
ported by provincial or local funds. 

The expenditure on University Education in the 
year 1892-93 amounted to 3,191,644 pesetas (£127,655), 
and the receipts from tuition, examinations, and fees 
for diplomas to 2,187,961 pesetas (£87,518), according 
to the latest Returns. It is the practice for the Min- 
ister to place the entire sum required in the Estimates, 
and for the fees, &c., to be received by the Government. 

The latest available statistics show that in 1892-93 
the number of students at the Universities was 28,949, 
or -17 of a population of over 17,000,000 at the last 
Census, which, however, contains no statistics as to 
religion. 

In addition to the support derived from the State, 
the Universities of Granada and Salamanca derive a 
small annual revenue from private property, said to 
date from the time of their foundation. This income 
is expended in sending some of the more intelligent 
pupils to study abroad. 

The Government Universities are not in anv way 
connected with the Episcopate ; no inquiry is made 
with regard to the religion professed by those entering 
them, nor even respecting that of the Professors them- 
selves. 

Those intended for the priesthood are educated at 
seminaries, but the numbers have considerably de- 
creased since 1868. 


No. 

Sir H. Drummond-W olff to the Marquess 
Madrid, April 14, 1897. 

My Lord, 

With reference to the concluding paragraph of my 
despatch of the 3rd instant, respecting the University 
Education of Catholics in Spain, I have the honour to 
transmit a Memorandum containing a summary of the 
Royal Decree of the 28th August, 1888, which is the 
Regulation alluded to therein. 

I also forward copies, together with a summary of the 
two Decrees of the 30th August, 1895, and 6th March, 
1896, regulating the status of the two quasi-independent 
Catholic Universities of Sacro Monte de Granada and 
Onate. 

These summaries -have been prepared by Mr. Barclay. 

It will be perceived that there are two ecclesiastical 
Universities entitled to give degrees in Law 
(“derecho”) — the degree usually taken in Spain, as in 
other continental countries. In France the expression 
generally used is “ faire son Droit.” 

It will also be perceived from the Decree of 1888 that 
the necessary intermediate certificates given to students 
in ecclesiastical establishments require the concurrence 
of Professors of those institutions. It is therefore clear 
that- Roman Catholics practically enjoy special immu- 
nities in respect to the education of their youth. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed), H. DRUMMOND- WOLFF. 


Inclosure 1 in No. 20. 

Memorandum. 

The exact position of private colleges with regard 
to the holding of those preliminary examinations which 
must be passed by the students in order to qualify 
them to undergo the final examination in the Govern- 
ment Institute for the degree of Bachelor is defined .by 
I he Royal Decree of the 28th August, 1888, as modified 
by that of the 15th May, 1891. 


20 . 

)/ Salisbury. — ( Received April 23.) 

Preamble of Decree of August 28, 1888. 

The Royal Decree of 1859 empowered Government to 
grant to all Colleges situated outside of the provincial 
capitals the right to hold these preliminary examina- 
tions, if conducted in conjunction with a delegation 
of official examiners from the Government Institute 
of the district. 

The privilege thus granted to private Colleges has 
been abused. 

Private Colleges, even those situated in the provincial 
capital, have almost universally applied for, and ob- 
tained, not only the right to hold preliminary exami- 
nations, but also the right to confer degrees. 


Summary of Decree. 

Article 1 absolutely prohibits private Colleges from 
conferring degrees. 

Article 2 prohibits them, subject to the exception 
provided for in the next Article, from holding preli- 
minary examinations. 

Article 3 empowers Government to grant this latter 
privilege to private Colleges of more than twenty 
students, provided they are situated at a distance of at 
least 15 kilom. from the provincial capital, and pro- 
vided also there exists no railway communication there- 
with. 

Article 4 prescribes the composition of the examining 
body, which is to consist of a delegation of official 
examiners from the Government Institute of the dis- 
trict, who are to conduct the examinations in conjunc- 
tion with the Professors of the College. 

Article 5 prescribes the mode of appointment of these 
official examiners. They are to be proposed by the 
Government Institute and appointed by the Rector of 
the University of the district. 

The Decree of the 15th May, 1891, extends the excep- 
tion provided for by Article 3 to Colleges situated at a 
distance of more than 5 kilom. from the provincial 
capital. 
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Inclosure 2 in No. 20. 

Summary of Decree of August 30, 1895, regulating the 
Status of the University of Sacro Monte. 

Preamble. 

Article 12 of the Constitution lays down that 
every man shall be free to choose and study his profes- 
sion as he may think best ; that all Spaniards shall have 
the right to found and maintain educational establish- 
ments conformably with the laws ; and that it belongs 
to the State to confer professional titles, to establish 
the conditions under which these are to be acquired, 
and the manner in which the candidate is to prove 
his fitness to receive them. 

The College of Sacro Monte de Granada has ample 
funds set apart for the foundation of a Faculty of 
Law, and deserves that the State should permit it to 
achieve its purpose. It possesses suitable buildings, 
and its history since the establishment of the Faculty 
by Ferdinand VI. contains many illustrious names. 

Excessive centralization in education is to be dis- 
couraged ; it paralyzes individual initiative, and is a 
burden to the State. 

The College of Sacro Monte de Granada is the only 
ecclesiastical educational establishment in Spain with 
a lay character. A Doctor’s degree is essential to those 
competing for entrance as Professors into the Institute. 

It is therefore in an altogether exceptional position. 

The supreme supervision of education belongs to the 
State, but the present Decree in no way encroaches on 
this right, for the College of Sacro Monte will be sub- 
jected to the Government’s plans of education, and. the 
examining body will comprise a delegation of official 
examiners. The customary fees on matriculation, &c., 
will accrue to the Treasury, just as is the case in the 
State Universities. 

But while thus recognizing the proper functions of 
the State, it is possible, nay, it is right, to grant to 
the College of Sacro Monte the right independently to 
elect its Professors, and to preserve its character as a 
corporation. 

In view of these considerations, the undersigned 
Minister submits the subjoined Decree. 

(Signed), BOSCH. 

Madrid, August 30, 1895. 


Decree. 

Sole Article. — Re-establishes the Faculty of Law in 
the Seminary College of San Dionisius, the Areopagite 
of Sacro Monte de Granada, subject to the following 
rules : — 

1. The study of Law must be pursued in conformity 
with the Regulations in force in the Universities. 


2. The Professors appointed by the Chapter of Sacro 
Monte not forming part of the " Cuerpo Capitular” 
must have the same degree as would be required in the 
case of Professors in the Universities. 

3. The ordinary fees must go to the Treasury, as in 
the case of the Universities, and both the University 
of Granada and the Ministry of Fomento must be fur- 
nished with a list of students. 

4. The Rector of the University of Granada and the 
Minister of Fomento must from time to time be fur- 
nished with a list of the Professors of the Faculty. 

5. Students at Sacro Monte can change their place of 
study, and enter the State Universities, and vice versa, 
and certificates issued by the former (of payment of 
fees, &c.) are to be valid in the latter, and vice versa. 

6. Prescribes the composition of the examining body, 
which is to consist of a delegation of official examiners 
from the University of Granada, acting in conjunction 
with the Sacro Monte Professors. 

Every branch of the Faculty must be established 
within three years, and until every branch is so estab- 
lished, the right to confer degrees withheld. 


Inclosure 3 in No. 20. 

Summary of Decree regulating the Status of OAate, 
March 6, 1896. 

The preamble points out that the privilege now (o 
be granted to the College of Ondte is not without prece- 
dent. The position of the College is similar to that of 
Sacro Monte. In the sixteenth century Oiiate was a 
University of renown. The re-establishment of the 
Faculties of Philosophy and Law is thus a revival 
rather than a new creation, The College is rich; and 
has adequate buildings. The Professorate is composed 
of experienced teachers, possessing the degree of Doctor 
or of Licentiate. Its plan of studies is s imil ar to that 
adopted in the State Universities. 

Without occasioning any expense to the Treasury, 
the University of Ofiate will assist the State in the 
task of education, and this is all the more desirable in 
that it is situated in a region distant from the State 
Universities. 

The undersigned Minister submits the subjoined 
Decree. 

(Signed), LINARES RIVAS. 


Decree. 

Sole Article. — Formally re-establishes in the ancient 
University of Oiiate the Faculties of Philosophy and 
Law, subject to certain conditions. These conditions 
are contained in Rules similar to those laid down for 
the College of Sacro Monte. 


Documbnt«, 

VIII.. 


SWEDEN. 
No. 21. 


Mr. PakenKam to the Marquess of Salisbury.— (Received August 9.) 


Stockholm, August 6, 1897. 

My Lord, 

With reference to your Lordship’s Circular 
despatch of the 16th February last, on the subject of 
Roman Catholic University Education in Sweden, I 
have the honour to transmit herewith copy of my note 
to Count Douglas of the 5th March, and of his Excel- 
lency’s reply of the 30 th July. 

In Count Douglas’ note was forwarded a Memoran- 
dum by the Rectors of the Universities of Upsala and 
Lund giving the information required by your Lord- 
ship, together with Article 28 of the Constitution of 
the 6th June, 1809, which deals with the holding of 
public offices by members of other than the Lutheran 
religion, I have the honour herewith to inclose transla- 
tions of these documents. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed), F. PAKENHAM. 


Inclosure 1 in No. 21. 

Mr. Pakenliam to Count Douglas. 

Stockholm, March 5, 1897. 

M. le Ministre, 

Her Majesty’s Government are desirous of obtain- 
ing, for the information of the House of Commons, a 
report on the provision made for the University Edu- 
cation of Roman Catholics in Sweden, witli special re- 
ference to the constitution of the Universities, the 
amount of their endowments, and the sources from 
which they have been derived, the number of persons 
receiving University Education in proportion to the 
Catholic population, and the relation of the Universi- 
ties to the Episcopate. 

As this subject is one on which I am requested to 
obtam the most reliable data, for the information of 
the House of Commons, I venture to solicit your Excel- 
lency’s kind assistance in order to enable me to furnish 
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rwmwioiTrt some account of the provisions above referred to in 
VIII. regard to the University Education of Roman Catholics 
— ’ in this country. 


(Signed), E. PAKENHAM. 

Inclosure 2 in No. 21. 

Count Douglas to Mr. Pakenham. 

Stockholm, le 30 Juillet, 1897. 

M. le Ministre, 

Par votre lettre en date du 5 Mars dernier, vous 
avez bien voulu vous adresser <i mon interm4diaire afin 
d’obtenir, pour le compte de la Chambre des Com- 
munes, certaines donnees sur l’4ducation Universitaire 
en Sufede des personnes appartenant h l’Eglise Catho- 
lique Romaine. 

M'etant adress4 h cet effet au Ministere des Affaires 
Eccl4siastiques, j’ai aujourd’hui l’honneur de vous faire 
parvenir ci- joint un M4moire accompagne du texte de 
1’ Article 28 de la Constitution du 6 Juin, 1809, et ren- 
fermant les informations requises, telles qu’elles ont 
4t4 foumies par les recteurs des Universit4s d’Upsala 
et de Lund, et par M. le Chancelier des dites Umver- 
sit4s. 

Veuillez, &c., 

(Sign4), DOUGLAS. 


Sir, 


(Translation.) 

Stockholm, July 30, 1897. 


By your note of the 5th March last, you were good 
enough to ask my help in obtaining, for the informa- 
tion of the House of Commons, particulars as to the 
University Education of Roman) Catholics in Sweden. 

Having referred the matter to the Minister for eccle- 
siastical affairs, I have the honour to transmit to you 
to-day the inclosed Memorandum, together with the 
text of Article 28 of the Constitution of the 6th J une, 
1809, which contains the information desired, as sup- 
plied to me by the Rectors of the Universities of Upsala 
and Lund, and by the Chancellor of the above-mentioned 
Universities. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed), DOUGLAS. 
Inclosure 3 in No. 21. 

Memorandum respecting Poman Catholic University 
Education in Sweden. 

(Translation.) 

According to the statement of the Rector of Up- 
sala, there are no special University statutes regarding 
Roman Catholics, who like Jews, Baptists, Methodists, 
and others, enjoy the same rights as those belonging to 
the State Church as regards instruction in all the Uni- 
versity courses and examinations. 


The above may also be examined for the Theological 
Faculty, at least nothing prevents them by law, but it 
is evident that students of another religion would not 
devote themselves to such studies. 

At the Upsala University there are no donations for 
Roman Catholic students, and excepting a few 
foreigners it cannot be positively stated how many 
Swedes, who were Roman Catholics, have followed the 
course of studies, for their religion on entrance is not 
noted. 

According to inquiries made, however, for the past 
few years no student would seem to have been a Roman 
Catholic. 

Lastly, as regards the position of the University to 
the State Church, the Rector finds that there is nothing 
to remark, except that the Archbishop is the ex-officio 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Upsala, as is 
likewise the Bishop of Lund at that University, and 
that teachers in Theology must belong to the State 
Church. 

The Rector of the Lund University has stated that 
no special provision is made for the education of 
Roman Catholic students, there are no donations for 
them, and that, as far as he is aware, no Roman Catho- 
lic has been at the University for many years. 

Inclosure 4 in No. 21. 

Article 28 of the Constitution of June 6, 1809. 

(Translation.) 

In the Council of State the King lias the power to 
appoint and promote persons of Swedish birth to all 
offices and employment within the kingdom, superior 
or inferior, which are of such a character that the 
King appoints to them under a Royal Commission ; 
but the proper authorities must submit a list of names 
to the King according to the custom hitherto observed. 
The King has the right, after consulting the authori- 
ties, to summon and promote foreigners of special 
merit, who are of the Lutheran faith, to the position 
of Professor in the Universities (except to Chairs of 
Theology) ; also to appoint them as teachers or as other 
functionaries in establishments for the encouragement 
of science, technical industry, and fine art, or in the 
capacity of physicians. 

Similarly the King may make use of foreigners of 
special ability in military positions, but not as com- 
manders of fortresses. The King must in all appoint- 
ments have regard only to the merit and ability of the 
applicant and not to his birth. Only such persons 
may be appointed to exercise the function of priest, or 
to a position to which belongs the duty of giving in- 
struction in Christian or theological science, as profess 
the Lutheran faith. 

To all other offices (with the exception relative to 
Members of the Council of State laid down in Sec- 
tion 4) may be appointed persons of any other Chris- 
tian denomination or professing the J ewish faith ; but 
no person not professing the Lutheran faith may, in 
his capacity of Judge or as occupier of any other office, 
take part in negotiations or decisions relating to ques- 
tions affecting the case of religion, religious education, 
or promotions in the Swedish Church. Every head of 
a department shall discuss and dispatch all business 
connected with promotions, nominations, leave' of ab- 
sence, or resignation with regard; to persons belonging 
to the establishment and staff of the department. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Mr. F. B. St. John to the Marquess of Salisbury.— (Received June 10.) 

Inclosure in No. 22. 


Berne, June 8, 1897. 

My Lord, 

Referring to your Lordship’s Circular de- 
spatch of the 16th February last, I have the honour to 
forward herewith copies of the replies, only now fur- 
nished me by the Federal Government, to the inquiries 
instituted by it, at my suggestion, on the 27th February 
last, in regard to the provision made in Switzerland for 
the education of Roman Catholics. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed), F. R. ST. JOHN. 


Department of Education of the Canton of B&le Town. 
(Translation.) 

To the Federal Department of the Interior : 

Sir, Bale, May 6, 1897. 

.... There are no special institutions or arrange- 
ments for Catholics at our University. They can study 
here like persons of any other religion, and the bene- 
ficiary endowments are open to them. 

If this information is not sufficient, I request that 
you will supply me with a paper of questions. 

I have, Ac., 

(Signed), ZUTT. 
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Department of Education of the Canton of Zurich. 
Sir, Zurich, April 2, 1897. 

In your letter of the 10th March, 1897, you asked 
us, on behalf of the British Legation, for information 
in regard to the system adopted in Switzerland for the 
University Education of Roman Catholics, especially 
in connection with the arrangements at the Universi- 
ties, their endowments, and the sources from which 
the latter are obtained, and as to the proportion of the 
students of the Catholic religion to the total of the 
Catholic population, &c. 

We did not fail to refer the questions put to the 
authorities of our University, and we are able to-day 
to transmit their reply to you in original. 

We have, &c., 

(Signed), GROB, Director of Education - 
Dr. A. HUBER, Secretary. 


To the Department of Education of the Canton of 
Zurich : 

University of Zurich, March 16, 1897. 

Sir, 

In reply to the letter of the Federal Department 
of the Interior, communicated to me on the 12th in- 
stant, I have the honour to state as follows : — 

Persons coming to this University to study are not 
asked at their admission to what religion they belong, 
and we are, therefore, not in a position to state accu- 
rately how many Roman Catholics are now studying 
here. So far as we are able to judge from the localities 
from which the students come, there are probably, from 
forty to fifty Swiss Catholics among the students on 
our list. 

As regards the foreign students, it is impossible for 
us to give even approximate figures. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed), 

Dr. MEYER von KNONAN, Hector. 


“No special endowments exist in their favour. 

“ As far as we can ascertain, the number of Roman 
Catholic immatriculated students is, during the pre- 
sent term, thirty-three, natives of various cantons. 

“ We have no direct relations with the Episcopate.” 

I have, &c. , 

(Signed), RUCHET, Head of Department. 


The Council of State of the Canton, of Fribourg. 
To the Federal Department of the Interior : 

Sir, Fribourg, May 28, 1897. 

By letters of the 11th March and 5th May your 
Department was so good as to inform us that the 
Federal Council has been requested by the British Lega- 
tion, acting under instructions from its Government, 
to furnish information on the subject of the Univer- 
sity Education of Roman Catholics in Switzerland, the 
organization of the Universities as far as Roman 
Catholics are concerned, the amount of endowments set 
apart for them, the sources from which such endow- 
ments are drawn, the number of Roman Catholics who 
receive a University Education as compared with the 
number of the Roman Catholic population, and the 
relations of the University with the Episcopate. 

Your Department, which has been intrusted with 
the task of preparing an answer to these queries, has 
requested us to furnish the necessary information as 
far as our University is concerned. 

We experience some embarrassment in indicating the 
particulars you desire. 

The great majority of the students of our University 
belong to the Roman Catholic religion, but there are 
also students of other creeds (Orthodox Greek, Evan- 
gelical, Jewish religions, &c.). We are aware of this 
as a general fact, without being in a position to give 
you exact figures, owing to the fact that the students 
have never been grouped from the point of view of 
their religion. 

We have a Faculty of Roman Catholic Theology, 
towards which the Swiss Episcopate stands in relations 
naturally resulting from the Canon Law. 

We have, &c., 


Department of Education of the Canton of Berne. 
To the Federal Department of the Interior, Berne : 
Berne, March 16, 1897. 

With reference to your inquiry in regard to the 
University Education of Roman Catholics, we have the 
honour to inform you that the University of Berne 
does not take cognizance of differences of religion, and 
that the tuition for all students is entirely independent 
of any religion. 

(Signed), Dr. GOBAT, 

Director of Education. 

Canton de Vaud. 

To the Federal Department of the Interior : 

Department of Public Instruction and Religion , 
Lausanne, March 18, 1897. 

Sir, 

We have the honour to transmit to you the follow- 
ing information furnished by our University, in reply 
to your letter of the 11th instant relating to the Uni- 
versity Education of Roman Catholics in Switzer- 
land : — 


(Signed), CHS. WECK, President. 

N. NUOFFER, Chancelier. 


Canton of Geneva. 

The Councillor of State charged with the Department 
of Public Instruction. 

To the Federal Department of the Interior, Berne : 
Sir, Geneva, March 12, 1897. 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 11th instant relating to a request 
made by the British Legation for information as to the 
University Education of Roman Catholics in Switzer- 
land. 

The Roman Catholic students at Geneva are on an 
absolutely equal footing with their fellow students of 
other creeds. 

We are absolutely unable to indicate the number of 
Roman Catholics who receive a University Education 
as compared with the number of the Roman Catholic 
population. 

As far as we are aware, there is no special endow- 
ment for Roman Catholic students. 


“In our University Roman Catholics are put on the I have, &c., 

same footing as Protestants, or persons professing other 

creeds - (Signed), EUGENE RICHARD. 


Mr. F. R. St. John to the. Marquess 
Berne, February 1, 1900. 

My Lord, 

With reference to my despatch of the 8th June, 
1897, I have the honour to report that, with a view to 
furnishing your Lordship with further particulars re- 
specting the Fribourg University question, which led 
in 1897 to the resignation of ten German Professors, I 


of Salisbury. — ( Received February 3.) 

determined to consult a personal friend, whose opinion, 
owing to his character of justice, and the fact that he 
is a very devout Roman Catholic, seemed to me espe- 
cially valuable. 

I beg now to inclose in a succinct form the result of 
a long conversation with him, from which it appears, 
particularly if the leniency with which he would natu- 

Q 
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rally view the action of his co-religionists at Fribourg, 
with whom he is in close touch, be borne in mind, that 
the seceding German Professors had a well-founded 
grievance, in that the Cantonal Government failed to 
carry out the conditions of engagement. 

In order to forestall efforts to start a University on 
the same lines in the rival Roman Catholic Canton of 
Lucerne, the Fribourg authorities dispatched an Agent 
in all haste to Germany, there to engage the required 
number of University Professors so as to attract from 
that country as many students as possible, and so insure 
the success of their own University. But this Agent, 
it seems, either with or without authority, held out 
promises which, as shown in the inclosed Memorandum, 
were never fulfilled, and a conflict arose in consequence 
which resulted in the resignation of ten Professors, 
who drew up a protest against the treatment to which 
they had been subjected. 

I beg to inclose an extract from a Report on the 
University of Fribourg for the last half-year, showing 
that there was no falling-off in the number of students 
consequent upon the step taken by the German Pro- 
fessors, but rather an increase. But it is the results of 
the current year, I am told, that will really test the 
support of Germany to the University, the Roman 
Catholics being there equally divided between the old 
and modem school, and the latter hoping by their 
newly-acquired influence in the Reichsrath to obtain 
such academic privileges in their own country as will 
enable their sons to dispense from resorting to Fribourg 
for theological training. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed), F. R. ST. JOHN. 


Inclosure 1 in No. 23. 
Memorandum. 


The University of Fribourg is a Cantonal State 
University recognized by the Federal Government as 
such, and of a purely secular and undenominational 

It was founded by M. Python, the leader, of the 
Fribourg Government, aided by Decurtius, a well- 
known Deputy from the Gusons, the necessary funds of 
installation, and the means of which the University at 
present disposes, being drawn from the Cantonal State 


revenues. _ 

The Professors of the University are appointed and 
their salaries fixed by the Conseil d'Etat, which gives 
them the character of Government officials, though not 
necessarily Swiss citizens. . 

The University has no denominational basis, and is 
not, therefore, a purely Roman Catholic Institution, 
nor are the Professors necessarily Roman Catholics, 
except as regards the Theological Faculty, which with 
the sanction of the Pope; was organized solely for in- 
struction based on the tenets of the Roman Catholic 
religion. 

The sanction of the Pope in the matter, and his re- 
cognition of the University- of Fribourg, were embodied 
in a Treaty with the Cantonal Government, signed by 
the respective parties in 1889, and modified in 1895, 
whereby the Holy See has full control over the Theo- 
logical Faculty, all the Professors of this Faculty 
being appointed by the Dominican General, to whom 
the actual direction is delegated, the Government of 
Fribourg guaranteeing to each of them a yearly salary 
of 2,000 fr. 

The Congregatio Studiorum represents the Papal au- 
thority, the annual Reports of the Faculty being sub- 
mitted, and all serious questions referred, to that body. 

Though the Dominican General has the right to ap- 
point all the Professors of the Theological Faculty, a 
concession to the secular clergy was made by the ad- 
mission of three secular priests, two being Swiss and 
one a subject of Luxembourg. 

The Treaty further 1 stipulated that besides Theology 
the Faculty should include philosophical lectures based 
on the doctrine of St. Thomas, this being a deviation 
from the general practice of Theological Faculties, with 
a view to insuring to young theologians such a philo- 
sophical course as would satisfy the strictest Roman 
Catholics. 


The latter provision was subsequently modified by a 
separate Convention, whereby two Dominican friars 


were admitted to the Philosophical Faculty, on the 
condition that the Theological Faculty should renounce 
the right to hold philosophical lectures. 

Though the University of Fribourg, apart from the 
existence of a Faculty purely for Roman Catholic 
Theology, is precisely on the same footing as other 
Swiss Universities, the Theological Faculty alone being 
of a denominational character, it was founded with a 
view to enabling Swiss Roman Catholics to take aca- 
demical degrees in their own country, without the 
necessity of residence at purely Protestant Universi- 
ties, as well as in the hope of attracting German 
Roman Catholic students who might wish to avail 
themselves of the special advantages offered by the 
Theological Faculty as there organized. 

As regards the Faculties of Law and Philosophy, 
German Professors were chiefly engaged under definite 
promises which, for the most part, it was found, owing 
to the organization of the University, life appoint- 
ments, and individual exclusive rights to lecture on a 
particular subject, impossible to perform, whereby con- 
siderable dissatisfaction was occasioned. 

The Faculty of Natural Science was added later, 
and, profiting by experience, the organizers avoided 
previous blunders, with the result that the German 
Professors of this branch have had no cause of com- 
plaint. 

The discontented German faction, however, soon 
showed signs of disaffection, the matter being brought 
to a head by the raising of the question of the right 
of the Theological Faculty to teach Hebrew, in spite of 
the promise made to a German philologist that he 
should have the exclusive right to lecture on Semitic 
languages in the University of Fribourg. 

The point was finally decided by the Government in 
favoi^- of the Dominican friar, whose right to teach 
Hebrew had been called in question, which resulted in 
serious antagonism between some of the German Pro- 
fessors and the Dominicans. 

The University then became split up into two camps : 
on one side, the disaffected Germans, equally bitter 
against Python and the Dominicans, and, on the other 
side, the loyal Germans and Dominicans, with whom 
Python became identified. 

In 1897 nine or ten of the disaffected Germans re- 
signed their appointments, and the conflict, which had 
hitherto been purely local, was taken up by the Ger- 
man press, and an endeavour made to boycott the Uni- 
versity. The fact that the majority of the German 
Professors remained staunch was explained away by 
representing them as traitors to their country. 

This was the state of affairs which gave rise to an 
erroneous statement in the “ Cologne Gazette ” respect- 
ing action taken by the University of Leipzig with re- 
ference to degrees conferred by the University of Fri- 
bourg. 

Degrees conferred by and terms kept at Foreign Uni- 
versities can only be recognized in the German State 
to which the student belongs by the Government of 
such State, German Universities having no power in 
the matter ; the exchange or withdrawal of publica- 
tions, mutually, is the only manner by which cordial 
relations or the reverse can be expressed. 

No x formal recognition is ever given by German Go- 
vernments to foreign Universities, which precludes the 
idea of formal non-recognition, and every case of a 
degree conferred by, or term kept at, a foreign Uni- 
versity is considered separately and on its own merits 
by the students’ native State Department of Education. 

The University of Fribourg enjoys the same position 
vis-a-vis German Governments as other foreign Uni- 
versities. 

The prosperity of the University, in so far as it is 
affected by the residence or non-residence of German 
Roman Catholic students, will, however, depend on the 
ultimate attitude of the mass of German Roman Catho- 
lics. 

Generally speaking, the modem Catholic school which 
aspires to educational influence in Germany is opposed 
to, while the older Catholic school favours the Univer- 
sity of Fribourg. The future of Fribourg as an inter- 
national academical institution depends mainly on 
which Catholic party’s views in Germany gain the day. 

If abandoned by German Catholics, Fribourg will 
become a mere Swiss Academic Institution. 
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Inclosure 2 in No. 23. Documbkts. 

VIIL 

Tableau comparatif de la frequentation des Facultes pendant les Semestres d’Ete 1899 et d’Hiver 1899-1900. 


Etudiants Immatricules. 

Semestre 
d’EtA 1899. 

Semestre d’Hiver 1899-1900. 

Inscrits. 

Departs. 

Anciens. 

Nouveaux. 

Total. 

Augmen- 

Diminution. 

Theologie, 

125 

50 

75 

44 

119 

- 

6 

Droit, 

71 

23 

48 

24 

72 

+ 

1 

Philosophic, 

'48 

19 

29 

27 

56 

+ 

8 

Sciences, 

63 

23 

40 

30 

70 

+ 

7 

Total, . . 

307 

115 

192 

125 

317 

+ 

10 

Auditeurs. 








Theologie, 

17 

13 

4 

19 

23 

+ 

6 

Droit, 

2 

2 

— 

2 

2 


= 

Philosophic, 

26 (5) 

24 (3) 

2 (2) 

29 (16) 

31 (18) 

+ 

5 

Sciences, . . . . 

1 

1 

- 


- 

- 

1 

Total, 

46 (5) 

40 (3) 

6(2) 

50 (16) 

56 (18) 

+ 

10 


No. 24. 


Mr. F. B. St. John to the Marquess 
Berne, February 3, 1900. 

Mr Lord, 

I beg to supplement my despatch of the 1st instant 
on the Fribourg University question with the inclosed 
tabular Return, since sent me, of the number of 
students matriculated during the last four half-years. 

It shows that in the last three terms the Theological 


of Salisbury. — {Received February 5.) 

Faculty lost no fewer than thirty-two students, a fact 
attributed by my informant to the action of the Bishops 
in prohibiting University attendance in the theological 
students, and restricting them to their seminaries. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed), F. R. ST. JOHN. 


Inclosure in No. 24. 


Return of Students at Fribourg University (Switzerland). 



Matriculated. 

Listeners.* 

Summer, 1898, . . 

338 

46 (of which 

9 ladies). 


322 

79 ( „ 

25 „ ). 

Summer, 1899, 

307 

46 ( 

5 „ ). 

Winter, 1899-1900, 



18 „ ). 


* Non-matriculated. 


“ Exodus germanicus ” at the end of the winter of 
1897-98. 

P.S. — In order to rightly estimate the above figures, 
showing a falling off in the attendance, it should be 
mentioned that the reduced attendance is almost en- 
tirely in the Theological Faculty, as will be seen by the 
following Table : — 

(o.) Summer of 1898, . 338 matriculated. 

Winter of 1898-1899, 322 ,, 


(c.) Summer of 1899, . 307 matriculated. 

Winter of 1899-1900, 317 „ 

Increase, . i0 (owing to an in- 

crease in the 

other Faculties), 
the Theological 
Faculty again 
showed a further 
decrease of 6 stu- 


Decrease, 

(6.) Winter of 1898-1899, 
Summer of 1899, 


16 (of which 13 were 
in the Theologi- 
cal Section). 

322 matriculated. 

307 


Decrease, . . 15 (of which 13 were 

again in the Theo- 
logical Section). 


The Theological Faculty lost, therefore, in three 
terms, thirty-two students. The cause is not owing to 
the “ Exodus,” but to the fact that the Bishops confine 
the theological students in their seminaries, and no 
longer so readily grant them permission to attend the 
Universities. Whether this is to the advantage of 
clerical candidates is a question. 


Q 2 
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UNITED STATES. 
No. 25. 


Sir J. Pauncefote to the Marquess of Salisbury. — (Received February 11.) 


Washington, January 31, 1898. 

My Lord, 

I have the honour to transmit to your Lordship 
herewith a Report on the provision made for the Uni- 
versity Education of Roman Catholics in the United 
States, which has been prepared for the information 
of the House of Commons by Mr. Adam, Secretary of 
Her Majesty’s Embassy, in compliance with the in- 
structions contained in your Lordship’s Circular of the 
16th February last. 


I have, &c., 

(Signed), JULIAN PAUNCEFOTE. 


Inclosure 1 in No. 25. 

Report on the Provision made for the University Edu- 
cation of Roman Catholics in the United States. 

Summary of Contents. 

Page 

Report on the Provision made for the Univer- 
sity Education of Roman Catholics in the 

United States, 52 

Roman Catholic Universities and Colleges in 
United States mostly under control of the 

Regular Clergy, 52 

Authorized to confer Degrees under laws of 

respective States, 52 

System of higher education in United States 
framed on Continental models, . .53 

Observations of United States’ Commissioner 
of Education, in his Report for 1895-1896, 
respecting the maintenance by Institutions 
of higher education, of preparatory, and 
other subsidiary Departments, . . ... 53 

Proportion of Roman Catholic Universities 
and Colleges to total number of such Insti- 
tutions in United States during 1895-1896, 53 

Ditto of Professors and teachers, . . .53 

Ditto of Collegiate students, . . . .53 

Ditto of students in Pos.t-Graduate courses, . 53 

Ditto of teachers and of students in Profes- 
sional Departments, . . . . .53 

Statistical Table of Roman Catholic Universi- 
ties and Colleges in United States during 

1896-1897, 53 

Their property and revenues, . . . .53 

No Denominational Institutions can be en- 
dowed by Federal or State Governments, or 
by Municipalities, . . . • .53 

Most Roman Catholic Institutions are appa- 
rently dependent upon tuition fees, . . 53 

Their numbers in 1896-1897, . . ■ .53 

Territorial divisions under which they are 
grouped in official Table, . ■ • .54 

Number of Professors and students in Col- 
legiate Departments, 1896-1897, . . .54 

Number of Graduate students, . . .54 

Number of Professors and students in Profes- 
sional Departments, . . . . 54 

Roman Catholic population of United States 
in 1897, ....... 54 

Relation of Institutions to the Episcopate : — 

(a.) When managed by Secular Clergy, . 55 
(b.) When under religious Orders, . . 55 

List of Universities and Colleges under Secu- 
lar Clergy (6), ...... 55 

And under religious Orders : — 

Jesuits (23), ...... 55 

Benedictines (9), . • • • .55 

Brothers of the Christian Schools (6), . 55 

Order of St. Francis (5), . . ■ .56 

Congregation of the Mission (4), . . 56 

Congregation of the Holy Cross (3), . . 56 

And other Orders (6) 56 

One cause of rapid development of Colleges 
under religious Orders is the saving in Pro- 
fessors’ salaries, ...... 56 

List of Universities in United States under 
Roman Catholic control: — 

St. Mary’s University, Baltimore, In- 
diana, .56 


List of R.C. Universities in U. S. — eon. Page 

Georgetown University, District of 
Columbia, ...... 56 

The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, District of Columbia, . 57 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, 

Indiana, 57 

Creighton University, Omaha, Nebraska, 57 
St. Mary’s University, Galveston, Texas, 57 
Niagara University, Suspension Bridge, 

New York, 57 

St. Louis University, St. Louis, Missouri, 57 
St. John’s University, Collegeville, Min- 
nesota, .57 

The demand for higher, or University Education, 
among the members of the Church of Rome in the 
United States has been met by the foundation at 
various times of numerous Universities and Colleges 
in all parts of the Republic. 

These institutions, the great majority of which are 
conducted by religious orders and congregations of the 
regular clergy, have been incorporated under, the laws 
of the States and Federal district or territories in 
which they were respectively established, so as to 
secure the recognition of the degrees conferred by them 
upon their students. Some of them have also had Uni- 
versity privileges granted to them by the Holy See. 

The system of higher education, and the distribution 
of the subjects of study in Universities and Colleges 
throughout the greater part of the United States, and 
especially in those controlled by the Roman Catholic 
Church, have been generally copied from Continental, 
rather than from English models. 

The United States’ Commissioner of Education in a 
“ Statistical Review of Higher Education in this Coun- 
try for the year 1895-1896,” extracted from his General 
Report for that year, makes the following observations 
on the constitution of the Colleges and Universities of 
the Union. 

“ It is a well-known fact that a large number of the 
institutions for higher education, especially in com- 
paratively recently settled sections of the country, 
maintain preparatory departments for the secondary, 
and, in some cases, for the primary education of pupils, 
as well as normal, business, music, art, and other de- 
partments of instruction. The number of students in 
attendance at such departments is, of course, included 
in the column giving the total number of students in 
attendance at the institution as a whole. In the sum- 
marized and detailed Tables, great care has been taken 
to tabulate separately the number of students in the 
several departments, so that it is an easy matter to 
ascertain the number of students that may properly 
be included under the head of higher education.” 

From the above-mentioned publication it appears 
that, out of 484 Universities and Colleges existing in 
the United States in 1895-96, sixty-one, or 12-6 per 
cent, were Roman Catholic institutions. 

The total number of male Professors and instructors 
employed in the Collegiate departments of the above 
institutions of higher education was 6,285, of whom 
591 taught in Roman Catholic Universities or Colleges, 
while the total number of young men passing through 
a Collegiate course in the United States (i.e., under- 
graduates) was 52,794, of whom 5,052 were studying in 
Roman Catholic establishments (i.e., over 9-56 per 
cent, of the total number of undergraduates throughout 
the country). 

The number of graduate students throughout the 
United States is given at 3,762, of whom 166 were 
Roman Catholics. 

In the professional departments of Universities and 
Colleges, the total number of male Professors during 
1895-96, was 3,286, of whom 218 belonged to Roman 
Catholic institutions. (The professional departments 
include Theology, Law, and Medicine). 

The total number of male professional students in 
Universities and Colleges during the same period was 
24,522 ; of these 1,110 represented the Roman Catholic 
institutions. . ,, 

Through the courtesy of Mr. William T. Hams, the 
United States’ Commissioner of Education, I have been 
enabled to obtain a list of the Roman Catholic Univer- 
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sities and Colleges in this country, together with infor- 
mation respecting them, extracted from the general 
■statistics for 1896-97 collected by his Department. 

This Tabular Statement herewith inclosed, furnishes 
the most complete particulars available with regard to 
the importance of the several institutions, the value of 
their libraries and scientific apparatus, as well as of 
their buildings and grounds, together with a statement 
of their incomes and the sources from which they are 
•derived. 

Roman Catholic institutions, like those of other de- 
nominations, are debarred from public endowments, 
either from the Federal or .State Governments or from 
the Municipal authorities of the towns where they are 
situated ; and most of them, except those most recently 
founded, appear to have spent any donations or be- 
quests made to them in the purchase of their grounds 
or the construction of their buildings, so that the bulk 
of their revenue seems to be derived from tuition fees. 

The official number of Universities and Colleges 
•credited to the Church of Rome for the year 1896-97 is 
only fifty-nine, out of a total of 473 in the United 
States; but; the “Catholic Directory” shows that the 
institutions which have been dropped from the official 
list, after failing to supply statistics during two con- 
secutive years, are still in existence, and I have there- 
fore kept their names on the list. They are respec- 
tively St. Francis’ College, at Loretto, New Jersey ; 
St. James’ College, at Vancouver, Washington ; and 
St. Mary’s College, at Oakland, California, and are 
distinguished in the list by not having any reference 
number. 

The Education Department has divided the United 
States into five sections or groups of States, for pur- 
poses of classification. 

The First, or North Atlantic Division, comprises 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania (nine States). In this section there 
are altogether seventeen Roman Catholic institutions 
for higher education ; two, in Massachusetts, eight in 
New York, two in New Jersey, and five in Penn- 
sylvania. 

The Second, or South Atlantic Division, includes 
Delaware, Maryland, the district of Columbia, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Florida (eight States and the Federal 
district), and contains nine Roman Catholic institu- 
tions, viz., four in Maryland, three in the district of 
Columbia, one in North Carolina, and one in Florida. 

The Third, or Southern Central Division, consists of 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Texas, Arkansas, Oklahoma, and the Indian Territory. 
(Seven States and two Territories). The higher edu- 
cational institutions for Roman Catholics in this divi- 
sion, nine in number, are situated one in Kentucky, 


The total number of Graduate Students in Catholic 
Colleges was 226, viz. : — 

In the 1st Division, . . . 105 

» 2nd „ . . . . 51 

>, 3rd „ ... 21 


The Fourth, or Northern Central, Division, includes 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, and Kansas. (Twelve States). 

In this Division there are twenty Roman Catholic 
Universities and Colleges, of which — three in Ohio, 
two in Indiana, five in Illinois, one in Michigan, two 
in Wisconsin, one in Minnesota, three in Missouri, one 
in Nebraska, and two in Kansas. 

The Fifth, or Western Division, consists of Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Ne- 
vada, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, and California 
(nine States and two Territories). 

It contains seven Roman Catholic Colleges (viz. : 
one in Colorado, two in Washington, and four in Cali- 
fornia). 

The number of Professors and Students (not counting 
those in the three Colleges excluded from the official 
statistics) are : 

In the Collegiate Department: — 


Professors. Students. 


(None in the 5th Division.) 

In the Professional Department there were, — 



Professors. 

Students. 

In Division 1, 

51 

258 


92 

482 


3 

22 

.. 5, 

_ 69 

289 

Total, 

215 

1,051 


The total Roman Catholic population of the United 
States is estimated by the “ Catholic Directory ” for 
1897 at 9,596,427 souls (or in round numbers, 
9,600,000). ’ 

Consequently, the proportion of Undergraduate 
Students receiving an ordinary Collegiate or Univer- 
sity Education in Catholic Institutions was in the ratio 
of 1 to 1611 • 76 to the Catholic population of the 
Union. 

With regard to the question of the relation of Uni- 
versities and Colleges to the Episcopate, that depends 
upon the class of persons in charge of each particular 
institution. 

Where the University or College authorities are 
members of the secular Clergy of the Church of Rome, 
they are naturally subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Bishop of the diocese to which they belong. But this 
is not the case when the institution is under the man- 
agement and control of members of an Order or Con- 
gregation of Regular Clergy, directly responsible to the 
Holy See. 

Of the sixty-two Roman Catholic Universities and 
Colleges in the United States mentioned in the Table, 
only six are in the hands of the secular Clergy. 

These are — 

1. Seton Hall College, at South Orange, New Jersey, 
in the Diocese of Newark, New Jersey ; 

2. St. Charles’ College, at Ellicott City, Maryland, 
in the Archdiocese of Baltimore ; 

3. Mount St. Mary’s College, at Emmittsburg, Mary- 
land, in the Archdiocese of Baltimore ; 

4. The Catholic University of America, at Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia, in the Archdiocese of 
Baltimore ; 

5. Provincial Seminary of St. Francis de Sales (Sale- 
sianum), at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, in the Archdiocese 
of Milwaukee ; and 

6. St. James’ College, at Vancouver, Washington, in 
the Diocese of Nesqually. 

Of the institutions controlled by Religious Orders, 
twenty-three belong to the Jesuits. These are : — 

In the North Atlantic Division: — 

1. Boston College, at Boston ; and 

2. The College of the Holy Cross, at Worcester, in 
the State of Massachusetts ; 

3. Canisius College, at Buffalo ; 

4. The College of St. Francis Xavier ; and 

5. St. John’s College (both in New York City), in 
the State of New York. 

In the South Atlantic Division: — 

6. Loyola College, at Baltimore, in the State of 
Maryland ; 

7. Georgetown University, at Georgetown and Wash- 
ington ; and 

8. Gonzaga College, at Washington, in the District 
of Columbia. 

In the Southern Central Division : — 

9. St. J oseph’s College, at Spring Hill, in the State 
of Alabama; 

10. The College of the Immaculate Conception, at 
New Orleans, in the State of Louisiana; 

11. St. Mary’s University, at Galveston, in the State 
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In the Northern Central Division: — 


The following religious Orders possess one College 


12. St. Xavier’s College, at Cincinnati ; and 

13. St. Ignatius’ College, at Cleveland, in the State 
of Ohio ; 

14. St. Ignatius’ College, at Chicago, in the State of 
Illinois ; 

15. Detroit College, at Detroit, in the State of Michi- 
gan ; 

16. Marquette College, at Milwaukee, in the State 
of Wisconsin ; 

17. St. Louis University, at St. Louis, in the State 
of Missouri ; 

18. Creighton University, at Omaha, in the State of 
Nebraska ; and 

19. St. Mary’s College, at St. Mary’s, in the State of 
Kansas. 

In the Western Division : — 

20. The College of the Sacred Heart, at Denver, in 
the State of Colorado ; 

21. Gonzaga College, at Spokane, in the State of 
Washington ; 

22. St. Ignatius’ College, at San Francisco ; and 

23. Santa Clara College, at Santa Clara, in the State 
of California. 


Next to the Jesuits come the Benedictines, with nine 
Institutions, viz. : — 

1. St. Benedict’s College, at Newark, New Jersey; 

St. Vincent’s College, at Beatty, Pennsylvania, 
in the North Atlantic Division : 

3. St. Mary’s College, at Belmont, North Carolina ; 

and _ . , 

4. St. Leo Military College, at St. Leo, Florida, in 
the South Atlantic Division ; 

5. St. Bernard College, at Cullman, in Alabama, in 
the Southern Central Division ; and 

6. St. Meinrad’s College, at St. Meinrad, m In- 
diana ; . 

7. St. Bede’s College, at Peru, Illinois ; 

8. St. John’s University, at Collegeville, Minne- 
sota ; and 

9. St. Benedict’s College, at Atchison, Kansas, in 
the Northern Central Division. 

The Brothers of the Christian Schools own six insti- 
tutions : — 


1. Manhattan College, in New York City ; and 

2. La Salle College, in Philadelphia, in the North 
Atlantic Division ; 

3. Rock Hill College, Ellicott City, Maryland, in the 
South Atlantic Division ; 

4. The College of the Christian Brothers, at Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, in the Southern Central Division ; 

5. The Christian Brothers’ College, at St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, in the Northern Central Division ; and 

6. St. Mary’s College, at Oakland, California, m 
the Western Division. 


The Order of St. Francis has five institutions : — 

1. St. Bonaventure’s College, at Allegany ; and 

2. St. Francis’ College, Brooklyn, both in New York 

State; and _ , 

3. St. Francis’ College, Loretto, Pennsylvania, m 
the North Atlantic Division. 

4. St. Francis Solanus College, at Quincy ; and 

5. St. Joseph’s College, at Teutopolis, both m Illi- 
nois, in the Northern Central Division. 


The Congregation of the Mission have four institu- 

1. St. John’s College, at Brooklyn, New York ; and 

2. Niagara University, near Suspension Bridge, New 
York, in the North Atlantic Division ; 

3. St. Vincent’s College, at Cape Girardeau, Mis- 
souri, in the Northern Central Division. 

4. St. Vincent’s College, at Los Angeles, California, 
in the Western Division. 

The Congregation of the Holy Cross have three estab- 
lishments— 

1. St. Edward’s College, at Austin, Texas, in the 
Southern Central Division ; 

2. St. Joseph's College, at Cincinnati, Ohio ; and 

3. The University of Notre Dame, at Notre Dame, 
Indiana, in the Northern Central Division. 


The Fathers of the Holy Ghost : Holy Ghost College, 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania ; 

The Augustinian Order : the College of- St. Thomas 
of Villanova, Villanova, Pennsylvania ; 

The Congregation of the Resurrection : St. Mary’s 
College, St. Mary, Kentucky ; 

The Fathers of the Society of Mary : Jefferson Col- 
lege, St. Michael’s P.O., Louisiana; 

The Brothers of Mary: St. Louis College, San An- 
tonio, Texas ; and 

The Clerics of St. Viateur: St. Viateur’s College, 
Bourbonnais, Illinois. 

One reason for the more rapid development of Uni- 
versities and Colleges maintained by religious Orders 
is, I learn on good authority, the fact of their greater 
cheapness, as, in their case, competent Professors and 
teachers can be secured free of expense from among the 
members of the Order. 

The “Catholic Directory” for 1897 mentions nine 
Catholic Universities as existing in the United States, 
but the title is a misleading one, as a reference to the 
statistical Table will show that in many cases “ Col- 
leges ” have a larger number of students, and a greater 
proportion of collegiate students undergraduates 

working for a Degree) than so-called “ Universities.” 

One of the Universities mentioned by the “ Catholic 
Directory,” the Theological Seminary of St. Sulpice, 
and St. Mary’s University, at Baltimore, is not referred 
to in the Table of the United States’ Bureau of Educa- 
tion, but was founded during the French Revolution by 
refugee priests, and numbers 300 students. It has 
been raised to the rank of a Catholic University by the 
Holy See. It is controlled by the secular clergy. 

The Georgetown University consists at present of 
the College, which includes a graduate school, a col- 
legiate or undergraduate department, a preparatory 
department, and an astronomical observatory. These 
branches are situated at Georgetown, D.C., a suburb of 
Washington. 

Besides the College, there are also a Medical depart- 
ment, opened in 1851, and a Law school, opened m 
1870. . 

These are situated in Washington itself. 

In 1896-97 the Medical students numbered eighty-six, 
and the Law students 274. 

As already stated, Georgetown University is under 
the control of the Society of Jesus. The erection of the 
first building was undertaken in 1788, but students 
were first received in 1791. It is the oldest established 
Roman Catholic institution for higher studies in the 
United States, and is in a flourishing condition. 

The total revenue of the University is stated in the 
official Table at £24,000, of which £23,782 is derived 
from tuition fees, and only £227 from the interest on 
invested capital. . 

The Catholic University of America, established at 
Washington by Papal Letters addressed to the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops of the Roman Church in the 
United States on the 7th March, 1889, is intended as a 
University for the prosecution of advanced studies. 
Consequently, in all departments, except that of Law, 
a Bachelor’s Degree is a necessary preliminary to ad- 
mission to the University. 

The Catholic University comprises: — 

A. A Divinity school, which is divided into four 
departments : Scriptural, Dogmatic, Moral, and His- 
torical Theology. 

B. A school of Philosophy. 


This includes: — 

1. A department of Philosophy proper. 

2. A department of Letters, subdivided into courses 
on — 

(o.) Comparative Philology and Sanskrit. 

( b .) Latin. 

(c.) Greek Literature. 

( d .) Semitic and Egyptian Literature; and 
(c.) English Language and Literature. 

3. A department of Mathematics. 

4. A department of Physics. 

5. A department of Chemistry ; and 

6. A department of the Biological Sciences. 

C. A school of the Social Sciences, including: — 

1. A department of Sociology. 

- 2. A department of Economics. 

3. A department of Politics ; and 

4. A department of Law. 
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Finally, there is attached to the Catholic University 
an institute of Technology, intended to prepare young 
men for careers in Civil, Electrical, and Mechanical 
Engineering. 

- The Catholic University has been since its founda- 
tion gradually extending its sphere of action, and while 
its original and chief aim is to afford opportunity for 
the higher theological training of Roman Catholic eccle- 
siastics, it also proposes to afford to members of the 
Roman Church advanced instruction in Philosophy (in- 
cluding Literature and Science), and all the different 
branches of professional education. 

The University of Notre Dame, in Indiana, directed 
by the Congregation of the Holy Cross, is connected 
with the Provincial House of that body for the United 
States, and apparently combines a preparatory school 
and collegiate course, with courses in Law and Techno- 

!ogy- 

The Creighton University, at Omaha, Nebraska, 
directed by the Jesuit Order, consists of the Creighton 
College, a free classical day College, of the John A. 
Creighton Medical College, established in 1892, the 
Creighton Memorial, St. Joseph’s Hospital, and a 
recently opened preparatory seminary. 


St. Mary’s University, at Galveston, appears to be 
an ordinary Jesuit College. 

Niagara University, at Suspension Bridge, near Buf- 
falo, is conducted by priests of the Congregation of the 
Mission ; includes a department of Arts, a preparatory 
school, a Theological seminary, and a Medical depart- 
ment. 

St. Louis University, at St. Louis, Missouri, com- 
prises a philosophical department for scholastics of 
the Missouri Province of the Society of Jesus, a post- 
graduate department, and an undergraduate depart- 
ment. 

St. John’s University, at Collegeville, in Minnesota, 
is connected with St. John’s Abbey of the Order of St. 
Benedict. 

In conclusion, I have to express my most sincere 
thanks to Mr. William T. Harris, United States’ Com- 
missioner of Education, as well as to the authorities of 
the Catholic University of America and the University 
of Georgetown for their kind assistance in collecting the 
statistics comprised in the present Report. 

(Signed), C. F. FREDERICK ADAM. 

Washington, January 31, 1898. 


Dooombhts. 

Yin. 
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URUGUAY. 
No. 26. 


DOCUMKNT? 

VIII. 


Mr. E. Thornton to the Marquess of Salisbury. — ( Received, January 10, 1898.) 


Monte Video, December 6, 1897. 

My Lord, 

In reply to your Lordship’s Circular despatch cf 
the 16th February last, I have the honour to inclose 
herewith a short Memorandum I have drawn up on the 
provision made for the University Education of Roman 
Catholics in Uruguay. 


I have, &c., 

(Signed), EDWARD THORNTON. 


Inclosure in No. 26. 

Memorandum on the Provision made for the Univer- 
sity Education of Roman Catholics in Uruguay. 
The State, religion of Uruguay is Roman Catholic, 
but no special provision is made for the University 
Education of Roman Catholics. University Educa- 
tion is open to persons of all creeds indiscriminately, 
and religion forms no part of the University course. 


There is one University, that of Monte Video. It is 
a State institution, under the control of the Minister 
of Public Instruction (“ Ministro de Fomento”). It 
is managed by a Rector, acting under special laws, who 
is chosen by the Government out of three candidates 
elected by the vote of all citizens on the books of the 
University having the title of Doctor or Licentiate. 
He is assisted by Deans and a Council. The salaries of 
the Rector and Professors are paid directly by the 
Treasury, and the working expenses are covered by the 
income derived from the fees, from a fixed Government 
grant, and from a further sum of money at the disposal 
of the Ministry of Public Instruction for eventualities. 

The total population of Uruguay is about 800,000, of 
which only a very small proportion is not Roman 
Catholic. 

The exact numbers are not available. 

The University has no connection with the Episco- 
pate. 

(Signed), EDWARD THORNTON. 

Monte Video, December 6, 1897. 


IX. Dooumbnts. 

IX. 

Papers relating to University Education of Eoman Catholics in Certain Colonies.* 


No. 1. 

Mr. Chamberlain to Governors of Certain Colonies, t 


My Lord, 

Downing Street, July 13) 1899. 

Sir, 

Her Majesty’s Government have undertaken to pre- 
sent to Parliament information as to the provision 
made in certain European countries for the University 
Education of Roman Catholics, with special reference 
to the constitution of such Universities, the amount of 
their endowments, the sources from which such endow- 
ments are derived, and the number of persons receiving 
University Education in proportion to the Roman 


Catholic population, and I have been asked to f urnish 
similar information as regards Universities in the 
Colonies. 

I should wish, therefore, to receive any information 
bearing on this subject, which you can supply me with, 
as regards the Colony under your administration, and 
more particularly as to the nature of any relations that 
may subsist between the Roman Catholie Episcopate 
and the University authorities. 

I have, &c., 

J. CHAMBERLAIN. 


No. 2. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 
Governor Earl Beauchamp to Mr. Chamberlain. 
(Received October 30, 1899.) 


Government House, Sydney, 

September 20, 1899. 

Sir, 

In compliance with the wish preferred in your 
despatch of the 13th of July last, to be supplied with 
information as to the provision made in this Coloi 

* Parliamentary Paper, 1900, Cd. 115. 
t Canada. New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, 


for the University Education of Roman Catholics, I 
have the honour to transmit, for your information, the 
accompanying copy of a letter of the Registrar of the 
Sydney University, together with its enclosures, on the 
subject. 

I have, &c., 

BEAUCHAMP. 


New Zealand, Cape, Tasmania, Queensland, Malta. 

S 2 
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Dated 28 tli 
Aug., 1899. 


N.S.W. Act 
14, Victoria 
No. 31. 


N.S.W. Act 
18, Victoria 
No. 37. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON UNIVERSITY EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 


Enclosure in No. 2. 

University of Sydney, August, 28, 1899. 

Sir, 

Referring to the accompanying copy of a de- 
spatch from the Right Honourable the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies on the subject of the provision 
made in New South Wales for the University Educa- 
tion of Roman Catholics and the relations subsisting 
between the Roman Catholic Episcopate and the autho- 
rities of the University, I have the honour to inform 
you as follows : — 

The University of Sydney was incorporated in 1850, 
the Preamble of the Act of Incorporation commencing 
in the following terms: — “Whereas it is deemed ex- 
pedient for the better advancement of religion and 
morality and the promotion of useful knowledge to hold 
forth to all classes and denominations of Her Majesty’s 
subjects resident in the Colony of New South Wales 
without any distinction whatsoever an encouragement 
for pursuing a regular and liberal course of education.” 

The University of Sydney receives for general pur- 
poses an endowment from the Government of £12,000 
per annum, and from private benefactions an endow- 
ment of £12,000 per annum. 

In 1854 an Act of the Legislature of New South 
Wales was passed to provide for the establishment and 
endowment of Colleges within the University of Sydney. 
The preamble of the Act is as follows: — “Whereas it 
is expedient to encourage and assist the establishment 
within the University of Sydney in which systematic 
religious instruction and domestic supervision with effi- 
cient assistance in preparing for the University Lec- 
tures and Examinations shall be provided for the 
students of the University be it therefore enacted, &c.” 

The Act provides under certain conditions for a grant 
from the Government of not less than £10,000, nor 
more than £20,000 for building purposes in each case, 
provided that an equal amount shall have been raised 
by private subscriptions, and also for a grant of £500 
per annum in perpetuity for the payment of the Prin- 
cipal of each College. 

The deed of grant under which the University holds 
its lands from the Crown provides for sub-grants for 
the erection of Colleges connected with four Churches 
or Religious Denominations, viz. : — 

The United Church of England and Ireland ; 

The Church of Rome ; 

The Church of Scotland ; 

The Religious Society denominated Wesleyan Metho- 
dists. 

Under these provisions Colleges have been incorporated 
and established upon the University Grounds in con- 
nection with the Church of England (St. Paul’s Col- 
lege, Incorporation Act, 18 Victoria), Church of Rome 
(St. John’s College, Incorporation Act, 21 Victoria), 
Church of Scotland (St. Andrew’s College, Incorpora- 
tion Act, 31 Victoria). 


As the University of Sydney is a non-sectarian in- 
stitution, no enquiries are made as to the religious- 
persuasion of the students upon their entering the Uni- 
versity, while residence in the Colleges not being com- 
pulsory upon University students, who are at liberty ter 
reside with their parents or in lodgings near the Uni- 
versity, the statistics of the numbers attending any 
particular College will not represent the due propor- 
tion of students of any particular denomination at the- 
University. The total number of students attending 
the University lectures is 512, while the number of 
students in residence at the respective Colleges is : — 

St. Paul’s College, Church of England, 16 
St. John’s College, Roman Catholic, . 16 

St. Andrew’s College, Presbyterian, . . 25 

It is believed that the number of Roman Catholic stu- 
dents attending the University, many of whom are not 
in residence at St. John’s College, bears a fair propor- 
tion to the number of the Roman Catholic population 
as compared with the numbers of students of other 
denominations. 

The Roman Catholic College is governed by a Council 
consisting of a Rector and 18 Fellows, of whom 6- 
must be duly approved priests and 12 must be laymen. 
The mode of appointment will be found in Section 3 of 
Act 21 Victoria. The Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
Sydney is Visitor of the College, with all such powers 
as by law appertain to the office of Visitor of the Col- 
lege. 

The authorities of the University are seldom or 
never brought into contact with the Roman Catholic 
Episcopate, but the relations subsisting between them 
have, it is believed, been uniformly of a friendly char- 
acter. It may be mentioned that Archbishop Polding, 
formerly head of the Roman Catholic Church in New 
South Wales, was a member of the Senate or Govern- 
ing Body of the University from 1856 to 1877, and the 
Senate has never had less than two members of the 
Roman Catholic Body among its numbers. In 1865-9 
a distinguished Roman Catholic layman was Vice- 
Chancellor of the University. The Senate consists of 
sixteen Fellows, elected by the graduates of the Uni- 
versity, and not less than three nor more than six Pro- 
fessors of the University. 

The Acts of Parliament relating to the University 
and the Affiliated Colleges and the Deeds of Grant ac- 
company this letter, together with Calendar of the- 
University of Sydney for the year 1899. 


I have, &c., 

H. E. BARFF, 

Registrar. 

J. C. Maynard, Esq., 

Under Secretary for Public Instruction, 

Sydney. 


No. 3.' 
VICTORIA. 


Governor Lord Brasses; to Mr. Chamberlain. 
(Received November 13, 1899.) 

Government House, Melbourne, 

September 22. 1809. 

Sir, 

In compliance with the request contained in your 
despatch of 13th July ultimo, I have the honour to 
transmit to you a copy of letters (2) from His Grace 
the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Melbourne and the 


Registrar of the University of Melbourne respectively 
on the subject of the University Education of Roman 
Catholics, and the relations existing between the Roman 
Catholic Episoopate and the University authorities. 
A copy of the University Calendar is also forwarded 
herewith. 

I have, &c., 

BRASSEY. 
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Sib, 


Enclosure in No. 3. 

St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Melbourne, 

September 19, 1899. 


In reply to your letter of enquiry regarding the 
provision made by the State for the University Educa- 
tion of Roman Catholics, and the relations existing 
between the Roman Catholic Episcopate and the Uni- 
versity authorities, I have to state that the only provi- 
sion hitherto made consists of the grant of a site for 
the erection of a Catholic College to be affiliated to the 
Melbourne University. 

That College, owing chiefly to the double tax Catho- 
lics have to pay for primary education, has not been 
as yet erected, and consequently there are no special 
relations existing between the Catholic Episcopate and 
the Melbourne University authorities. 


I have, &c., 

THOMAS J. CARR, 

Archbishop of Melbourne. 


The Right Hon. Sir George Turner, K.C.M.G., 
Premier of Victoria. 


The University of Melbourne, 

September 12, 1899. 

Sib, 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 22nd August last, forwarding a copy 
of a despatch from the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, asking for certain information respecting the 
University Education of Roman Catholics. 

In reply I am directed to inform you that your letter 
was considered by the Council at its last meeting, when 
it was resolved that the Premier be informed that there 


is in this University no special or separate education 
for Roman Catholics, and that to use the words in the 
Letters Patent granted to our University, “ Encourage- 
ment for pursuing a regular and liberal education is 
held forth to all classes and denominations without 
any distinctions whatsoever,” it being enacted by Sec- 
tion 23 of the University Act that no religious test 
shall be administered to any person in order to entitle 
him to be admitted as a student of the said University 
or to hold office therein, or to graduate thereat, or to 
hold any advantage or any privilege thereof. 

Also by Section 20 statutes may be made for the affi- 
liation of Colleges to the University, but no statutes 
can be made to affect the religious observances or regu- 
lations enforced in such Colleges. Three Colleges have 
been affiliated, viz., Trinity College (Church of Eng- 
land), Ormond College (Presbyterian), and Queen’s 
College (Wesleyan), and although a College fol Roman 
Catholics has not yet been erected, land has been re- 
served for the purpose. 

I am also directed to state that for many years the 
late Archbishop Gould was a member of the Council 
of the University, and Roman Catholics besides being 
members of the Council and of the Senate have occu- 
pied, and are now occupying, some of the highest posi- 
tions in the University. 

I send herewith a copy of our Calendar for the year 
1900, from which will be seen the courses of instruction 
for the various degrees and other information respect- 
ing the University. 

I have, &c., 


The Secretary, 

Premier’s Office, 
Melbourne. 


E. F. a'Beckett. 

Registrar. 


DOOUMSKTS. 

IX. 


No. 4. 

QUEENSLAND. 

Governor Lord Lamington to Mr. Chamberlain. 

(Received October 10, 1899.) 

Government House, Brisbane, Mathematics, including Algebra, 

September 1, 1899. Geometry, Trigonometry, and 

Sir Mechanics, .... 900 Marks 


In reply to your despatch dated the 13tli July last, 
asking for certain information in regard to the con- 
stitution of the Universities in the Australasian Colo- 
nies, I have the honour to inform you that there is no 
University in Queensland, but three Exhibitions are 
granted annually by the Government, available at a 
University approved by the Governor in Council, and 
tenable for a period of three years. These are open to 
all students of either sex, under the age of nineteen 
years, without regard to religious faith. 

A copy of the regulations in force affecting these 
Exhibitions to Universities is forwarded herewith. 

I have, &c., 

LAMINGTON. 

Enclosure in No. 4. 

Department of Public Instruction. 

Brisbane, August 10, 1899. 

Exhibitions to Universities. 

His Excellency the Governor, with the advice of the 
Executive Council, has been pleased to direct that a 
Competitive Examination for Exhibitions to Universi- 
ties be held at Brisbane, commencing at 9.30 o’clock 
a.m., on the 13th November next. 

The Sydney Senior Examination will be used for the 
purposes of the competition, and the subjects will be as 
follows : — 

English, 200 marks. 

Latin (prescribed book), . . 200 ,, 

Latin (unseen), .... 300 ,, 

Greek (prescribed book), . . 200 ,, 

Greek (unseen), .... 300 ,, 


French or German, . . . 200 „ 

History of Europe, . . . 200 ,, 

Ancient History, . . . 200 ,, 

Natural Science (one only of the 

following subjects — viz., Inor- 
ganic Chemistry, Physics, Bo- 
tany, Geology, Zoology, or 
Physiology), .... '200 „ 

2. The examination will be open to all students of 
either sex who will not have attained the age of nine- 
teen years on the 31st of December next, or who are 
State School scholars under five years standing, and 
who have resided in the Colony for the two years 
immediately preceding the Examination, or whose 
parents have resided in the Colony for the three years 
immediately preceding the Examination. Every candi- 
date for an Exhibition must, when making application 
to be examined, submit to the Department of Public 
Instruction a certificate attesting the date of birth, and 
must state the alternative subjects to be taken— 
namely, whether the candidate elects to be examined 
in French or in German, and which of the four sub- 
jects under the head of “ Natural Science ” is chosen. 

3. Exhibitions tenable for a period of three years 
commencing in 1900, subject to good behaviour and 
the pleasure of Parliament, and of the annual value 
of £100, will be awarded to the candidates, not ex- 
ceeding three in number, who attain the highest places 
at the Examination, and whose papers are of sufficient 
merit. 

4. The amount of each Exhibition will be payable 
upon the condition that the holder thereof proceeds to 
some University approved by the Governor in Council, 
and becomes a matriculated student thereof ; and pay- 
ment will be made only during such time as such 
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DoocMKNTa. holder remains in attendance upon lectures in such 
IX ' University as a matriculated student, and shows satis- 
— factory diligence and good conduct. 

5. Payment will be made annually, half-yearly, or 
quarterly, at the option of the holder. Before the 
first payment is made a certificate from the Registrar 
or other responsible officer of the University attended 
by the Exhibitioner must be produced, certifying that 
the applicant is a matriculated student of such Uni- 
versity ; and before each subsequent payment is made 
a certificate must be presented to the effect that the 
applicant remains in attendance on lectures at that 
University, and has shown satisfactory diligence and 
good conduct during the period for which payment is 
claimed. 

6. Intending candidates must forward to the Under 
Secretary for Public Instruction their names, with par- 


ticulars showing that they are eligible, under the 
conditions above stated. That information must reach 
the Education Office not later than the 30th September 
proximo, accompanied by a certificate from the head 
of a Grammar School, or from a magistrate, that the 
candidates have resided in the Colony for the two years 
immediately preceding the Examination, or that their 
parents have resided in the Colony for the three years 
immediately preceding the Examination. 

7. The Examination will be held in Brisbane, and 
will be conducted by an officer of the Department of 
Public Instruction. The Senate of the University of 
Sydney has consented to accept the Examination so 
conducted as valid for the purposes of the ordinary 
Senior Examination. 


W. HORATIO WILSON. 


SOUTH A STRALIA. 


Govebnob Loed Tennyson to Me. Chamberlain. 
(Received December 26, 1899.) 


Government House, South Australia, 

Nov. 20, 1899. 

Sib, 

Referring to your despatch of the 13th July last, 
asking for information concerning the provision made 
by the University of Adelaide for the Education of 
Roman Catholics, I have the honour to transmit to 
you a Memorandum from the Registrar of the Univer- 
sity of Adelaide, giving full information on the sub- 
ject. 

I have, &c. , 

TENNYSON. 


Enclosure in No. 5. 


The University of Adelaide, 

November 17, 1899. 


Sib, 

In response to your request for information con- 
cerning the provision made by the University of 
Adelaide for the education of Roman Catholics, and 
as to the relations between the Roman Catholic Episco- 
pate and the University authorities, I have the honour 
to state that there is no distinction whatever made in 
the University, that it is purely undenominational in 
character, no religious test is required, and no distinc- 
tion is drawn between Roman Catholics and other 
members of the community. 


The following is an extract from the Act of Incor- 
poration, Calendar for 1899, page 461 : — 

“ No religious test shall be administered to any per- 
son in order to entitle him to be admitted as a student 
of the said University, or to hold office therein, or to 
graduate thereat, or to hold any advantage or privilege 
thereof.” 

The following information, however, may be of in- 
terest : — 

1. Out of 1,700 candidates presenting themselves for 
the various public examinations this year, 230 are 
from Catholic schools. The Christian Brothers’ Col- 
leges and Convent Schools each year send up a good 
number of candidates. 

2. Out of 102 undergraduates proceeding to degrees 
this year, 10 came from Catholic schools. 

I might also mention that the late Right Rev. C. A 
Reynolds, D.D., Roman Catholic Bishop, was one of 
the first members of the Council of this University. 

I have, &c., 

CHAS. R. HODGE, 

Registrar. 

The Honourable 

The Minister of Education and Agriculture, 
General Post Office, 

Adelaide. 


No. 6. 

TASMANIA. 

Acting Govebnob Dodds to Me. Chambeblain. 
(Received October 2, 1899.) 


Government House, Hobart, Tasmania, 

August 28, 1899. 

Sib, 

I have the honour to forward a letter which I 
have received from my Prime Minister, giving certain 
information upon the subject of your despatch, dated 
13th July, 1899. 

I have, &c., 

J. S. DODDS. 

Enclosure in No. 6. 

Premier’s Office, Hobart, August 25, 1899. 
Totm Excellency, 

Referring to the Secretary of. State’s despatch, 
dated 13th July, 1899, returned herewith, I have the 
honour to inform you that the University of Tasmania 
is maintained out of a yearly vote granted by Parliar 


ment. The number of persons receiving University 
education in proportion to the Roman Catholic popula- 
tion is approximately as 1 to 666. 

There is no provision made in the University ol 
Tasmania specially for Roman Catholics, as such, the 
Act of Incorporation prohibiting (a) the administration 
of any religious test for admission to, or graduation 
in, this University, (b) the conferring of any degree 
in theology or divinity, and consequently there is no 
occasion for any official relations between the Roman 
Catholic Episcopate and the University. 

I have, &c., 

C. N. BRADDON. 

Premier. 

His Excellency 

The Administrator of the Government. 
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No. 7. 

NEW ZEALAND. 

Governor the Earl of Ranftjrly to Mr. Chamberlain. 


Documents. 

IX. 


(Received November 2, 1899.) 


Wellington, September 15, 1899. 

Sir, 

With reference to your despatch, dated 13th July, 
1899, relative to the University Education of Roman 
Catholics, I have the honour to inform you that the 
Charter of the New Zealand University states that its 
benefits are for “ all classes and denominations of 
Our faithful subjects without any distinctions what- 
ever.” Accordingly the University of New Zealand it- 
self, and the four University Colleges to one of which 
a student must join himself in order to graduate, are 
quite undenominational in the constitution of their 
governing bodies, and all their privileges are open to 
any subject of Her Majesty. 

2. My Government have no means of ascertaining how 
many of the total number of University students are 
Roman Catholics. 


3. With regard to the governing bodies, the Most 
Reverend Archbishop Redwood is a Fellow of the Sen- 
ate of the University ; the Right Reverend Bishop 
Grimes is a Member of the Board of Governors of the 
Canterbury College ; and the Very Reverend Dr. 
Watters is on the Council of the Victoria College, 
Wellington. 

These have been elected, not as Roman Catholics, but 
in_ the same way as other citizens. Similarly my 
Ministers inform me that they understand that one 
layman of the Roman Catholic Church is a Fellow of 
the University Senate, a second is on the Auckland 
University College Council, and a third is on the Coun- 
cil of the Victoria College. 

I have, &o. . 

RANFURLY. 


No 8. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

Governor Sir Alfred Milner to Mr. Chamberlain. 
(Received September 8, 1899.) 


Government House, Cape Town, 

August 21, 1899. 

Sir, 

I have the honour to enclose for your informa- 
tion, with reference to your despatch of the 13th ultimo, 
a copy of a Minute from Ministers on the subject of 
the University Education of Roman Catholics in this 
Colony. 

I have, &c., 

A. MILNER, 

Governor and High Commissioner. 

Enclosure in No. 8. 

From Ministers to the Governor. 

(Minute.) 

Prime Minister’s Office, Cape Town, 

August 21, 1899. 

Ministers have the honour to acknowledge the 
receipt of His Excellency the Governor’s Minute of 
the 4th instant, transmitting a despatch from the 
Right Honourable the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, requesting information as to the provision 
made in this Colony for the University Education of 
Roman Catholics, with special reference to the con- 
stitution of the Colonial University, the amount of 
endowment in that regard, the sources from which 
such endowment is derived, and of the number of per- 
sons receiving University Education in proportion to 
the Roman Catholic population. 


In reply, Ministers have the honour to enclose 
herewith, for His Excellency’s information, copy of a 
report which has been furnished by the Superintendent 
General ofEducation on the subject, and to state that 
no special relations subsist in this Colony between the 
Roman Catholic Episcopate and the Authorities of the 
University. 

W. P. SCHREINER. 

Department of Public Education, Capetown, 

August 15, 1899. 

University Education of Roman Catholics in. the 
Colony. 

The Under-Colonial Secretary, 

If, as it would appear, by “ University Education 
of Roman Catholics ” is meant Education in Roman 
Catholic Universities, it should be noted that such do 
not exist in South Africa. 

The only University in South Africa is the Uni- 
versity of the Cape of Good Hope, which is not at 
present a teaching University but conducts examina- 
tions and confers degrees. No religious disabilities 
or tests are applied to any candidate for examination 
or degrees. 

The teaching of the candidates for the University 
degree is mainly carried on by Colleges whose manage- 
ment is independent of the University. In the six 
Colleges aided by the State under the Higher Educa- 
tion Act no religious tests are enforced. 

THOS. MUIR, 

Superintendent-General of Education. 


15th Aug., 
. 1899. 


No. 9 
MALTA. 

Governor Sir F. W. Grenfell to Mr. Chamberlain. 


(Received October 31, 1899.) 


The Palace, Valletta, October 27, 1899. 

Sir, 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of 
your despatch of the 13th July last, calling for certain 
information in connection with the University Educa- 
tion of Roman Catholics in this Colony, which it is 
proposed to present to Parliament, together with simi- 
lar information from other Colonies 


2. It appears that 99 per cent, of the people of 
thes? Islands are Roman Catholics, and that the in- 
struction imparted in the University and in all Govern- 
ment Educational Institutions in this Colony is 
based on Roman Catholic principles. 

The University of Malta, to which a Lyceum is 
attached, originally belonged to the Society of Jesus, 
who used it as a residence for the members thereof, 
and as a College for the education of young men. In 
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Documents. 1769, after the suppression of that Society in these 
IX. Islands, the Government of the Knights of St. J ohn 

— was authorised by the Holy See to take possession of 

their property, and Grand Master Pinto founded a 
University and endowed it with the rents accruing 
from landed estate, which devolved to the Crown on 
the annexation of Malta. Such rents amounted then to 
£620, and have since increased to £1,239. This sum, 
and the fees paid by students for instruction and ex- 
amination, amounting to about £235 a year, are 
applied towards the expenditure on University Educa- 
tion. 

The total expenditure provided for in the annual 
estimates is shown on the accompanying schedule. 

The number of persons receiving University Edu- 
cation is at present 79, or -05 per cent, of the 
Roman Catholic population. The average number of 
persons educated in the University annually during 
the last ten years was 114, or -07 per cent, of the 
population. 

The University comprises the following Faculties: 
— (1) Literature and Science, (2) Medicine and Sur- 
gery, (3) Law, and (4) Theology. 

There is no direct connection between the Roman 
Catholic Episcopate and the University authorities, 
but the wishes of His Grace the Archbishop of Rhodes, 


Bishop of Malta, are met to the extent that changes 
contemplated in the curriculum of the Faculty of 
Theology are submitted to him for approval before 
their adoption ; and the Professors occupying Chairs 
in that Faculty, as well as the Examiners, are ap- 
pointed by the Governor of Malta after communicating 
with His Grace with a view of ascertaining that the 
Bishop has no good ground for objecting to the 
appointments. 


I have, &c., 

F. GRENFELL, 

Governor. 


Enclosure in No. 9. 


Schedule of the expenditure provided in the 
annual Estimates for the University between the years 
1895 and 1899: — 


1895 .. 

1896 .. 

1897 .. 

1898 .. 

1899 .. 


. £4,102 5 0* 
4,105 16 8* 
. 4,266 10 6* 

4,206 0 0* 
4,245 17 4* 


No. 10. 

CANADA. 

G overnob-General the Earl of Minto to Me. Chamberlain. 
(Received March 15, 1900.) 


Government House, Ottawa, 

February 19, 1900. 

Sie, 

In reply to your despatch of the 13tli July last, 
asking for information in regard to the provision made 
in Canada for the University Education of Roman 
Catholics, I have the honour to forward herewith a 
copy of an approved Minute of the Privy Council, sub- 
mitting the replies received from the Lieutenant- 
Governors of the Provinces having Roman Catholic 
Universities to letters of enquiry addressed to Their 
Honours, together with other documents containing 
information on the subject. 

I have, &c., 

MINTO. 


Enclosure in No. 10. 

Extract from a Report of the Committee of the 
Honourable the Privy Council, approved by His 
Excellency on the 13th February, 1900. 

On a report, dated 7th February, 1900, from the 
Secretary of State submitting, with further reference 
to a despatch, hereto annexed, dated 13th July, 1899, 
from the Right Honourable Mr. Chamberlain, the 
Secretary of State for tile Colonies, on the subject of 
the provision made in Foreign Countries and in Her 
Majesty's Colonial Possessions for the University Edu- 
cation of Roman Catholics, that immediately upon 
receipt of the above despatch letters of enquiry upon 
all the lines indicated by Mr. Chamberlain were 
addressed to the Lieutenant-Governors of the five Pro- 
vinces of Canada which have Roman Catholic Univer- 
sities or Colleges with University powers, or Colleges 
affiliated to undenominational Universities, namely, 
Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and 
Manitoba. 

The Minister further submits copies of all the re- 
plies received from Their Honours ; copies of the docu- 
ments indicated in their despatches ; as well as copies 
of the Calendars of Laval University (both at Quebec 
and Montreal) and of the Universities of Ottawa and 
of St. Francis Xavier’s College, all Roman Catholic 
institutions ; together with copy of the Calendar of 
the University of Manitoba, an undenominational Ex- 
amining Body, but having a Roman Catholic College 
among its affiliated schools. 

The Committee advise that Your Excellency be 
moved to transmit a certified copy of this Minute, to- 


gether with the copies and documents hereto appended, 
to the Right Honourable Her Majesty’s Principal 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

All which is respectfully submitted for Your 
Excellency’s approval. 

JOHN J. McGEE, 

Clerk of the Privy Council. 

Government House, Winnipeg, 

October 9, 1899. 

Sie, 

In reply to your Departmental letter of the 4th 
instant, and in further reply to Departmental letter 
of the 1st August, I have the honour to enclose a copy 
of a communication which I have received from my 
Government giving the information asked for respect- 
ing the provision made for the University Education 
of Roman Catholics. 


J. C. PATTERSON, 
Lieutenant-Governor. 

The Honourable 

The Secretary of State, 

Ottawa. 

Printed matter also under separate cover. 


Government House, Winnipeg, Executive Council, 
Manitoba, October 5, 1899. 

Sie, 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of 
your communication, dated the 4th of August, 1899, re- 
questing information re the University Education of 
Roman Catholics in European countries with special 
reference to the constitution of such Universities, the 
amount of their endowment, the sources from which 
such endowments are derived, the number of persons 
receiving University Education in proportion to tho 
Roman Catholic population. In reply I beg to inform 
you that your communication was submitted to the 
Registrar of the University of Manitoba for his reply 
thereto. In answer to the communication sent him, 
he states : — • 

“ The University of Manitoba is at present only 
an examining body, and has in affiliation with it St. 


* These amounts include salaries amounting to a total of £1,064 jlayable to the. Director of Education and other 
officers, who also perform duty in connection with the Lyceum annexed to the University 
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Boniface College (Roman Catholic), Manitoba College 
(Presbyterian), St. John College (Episcopalian), and 
Wesley College (Methodist). Each of these Colleges is 
entitled to send seven representatives to the Univer- 
sity Council. These affiliated Colleges have full charge 
«f their own internal affairs, but send their students 
to the University of Manitoba for examination, this 
University being the only degree-conferring power in 
this Province. The only endowment the University 
•of Manitoba has at present is a grant of 150,000 acres 
■ of land given by the Dominion Government to the Uni- 
versity. Practically none of this land has been sold as 
yet.” 

In regard to the course of study provided by the 
University I beg to point out that the special course 
in Mental and Moral Sciences has hitherto been taken 
only by students of St. Boniface College, and is practi- 
cally a course that is available only for Roman Catho- 
lic students. I am sending along with this letter a 
copy of the University Calendar which will give full 
information in regard to the course of study. 

I have, &c., 


DAVID PHILIP. 


To His Honour 

The Lieutenant-Governor, 
Government House, City. 


Chief Clerk. 


Government House, Halifax, August 31, 1899. 

'Sir, 

In reply to your despatch of the 1st instant, ask- 
ing for information for the use of the Parliament of 
the United Kingdom respecting the provision made in 
certain European countries for the University Educa- 
tion of Roman Catholics, with special reference to the 
constitution of such Universities, the amount of their 
endowment, the source from which such endowments 
are derived, and the number of persons receiving Uni- 
versity Education in proportion to the Roman Catholic 
population, I have now the honour to transmit a state- 
ment from the Provincial Secretary’s Department, ad- 
dressed to my private secretary, which, with the Calen- 
dar of St. Francis Xavier’s College, also enclosed, con- 
tains all the information available, so far as Nova 
Scotia is concerned. 

I have, &c., 

M. B. DALY, 
Lieutenant-Governor. 

The Honourable 

The Secretary of State of Canada, 

Ottawa. 


Provincial Secretary, Nova Scotia, 

Halifax, August 24, 1899. 

Sir, 

I am directed to reply to a communication from 
His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor respecting in- 
formation relative to the University Education of 
Roman Catholics in so far as the Province is concerned, 
and for that purpose forward the Calendar of the Uni- 
versity of St. Francis Xavier’s College, to which refer- 
ence is made. 

There are in Nova Scotia at the present time two 
Catholic Universities, called respectively St. Francis 
Xavier’s, in the County of Antigonish, and St. Anne’s, 
in the County of Digby. 

With regard to (a) constitution, (b) amount and 
sources of endowment, (c) numbers receiving University 
education in proportion to Roman Catholic population, 
(d) relations that subsist between Roman Catholic Epis- 
copate and the authorities of the Universities, I beg 
leave to furnish the following information: — 

On pp. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and pp. 51 and 52 of the Calen- 
dar will be found all information relating to enquiry 
(a). With respect to enquiry (6) the revenue derived 
from its endowments, fees, etc., is in the vicinity of 
twelve thousand dollars ($12,000.00). Enquiry (c). 
The number of students attending the session ending 
in summer of 1898 was 101, whilst the Catholic popu- 
lation according to census of 1891 in the whole Pro- 
vince of Nova Scotia was 122,452. Enquiry (d.) The 
Right Reverend John Cameron, D.D., Bishop of Anti- 
gonish, is Chairman (ex officio ) of the Board of Go- 
vernors. 


St. Anne’s University was destroyed by fire in 1898, 
but a new building, larger and more commodious, is 
now almost completed. 

Information taken from one of its Calendars in re- 
gard to enquiries made are : — 

(a.) It was founded in 1890. On 30th April, 1892, 
in virtue of an Act passed by the Provincial Parlia- 
ment of Nova Scotia, the College was incorporated and 
chartered “ as a University with all and every the 
usual privileges of such an institution ” ; and the 
Directors of said Corporation then or hereafter ap- 
pointed were entrusted with the power and privilege of 
conferring the degrees of Bachelor, Master, and Doctor 
in the several Arts and Faculties, and of making such 
bye-laws and regulations as they may deem necessary 
to govern the granting of such degrees, and determining 
the scholastic requirements therefor. 

(6.) No information on this point can be furnished 
beyond its receiving an annual grant from the Local 
Government of sixteen hundred dollars ($1,600), as 
the institution acts in the capacity of a County Aca- 
demy. 

(c.) The number of students attending, previous to 
its destruction by fire, was 107, and, as before men- 
tioned, the total Catholic population according to the 
last census taken, was 122,452. 

(d.) The Archbishop of Halifax is (ex officio) Chair- 
man of the Board of Governors. 

I have, &c., 

E. C. FAIRBANK, 
Deputy Provincial Secretary. 

Colonel H. W. Clerke, 

Private Secretary, 

Government House. 


Government House, Riverside, N.B., 
August 17, 1899. 

Sir, 

Referring again to despatch of the 1st instant, 
enquiring as to any relation that may exist in New 
Brunswick between the Roman Catholic Episcopate and 
the University authorities, I am now able to forward 
herewith a report on the subject by J. R. Inch, LL.D., 
Chief Superintendent of Education. 

I remain, & c., 

A. R. McCLELAN, 

Lieutenant-Governor. 

To the Under-Secretary of State, 

Ottawa. 


Province of New Brunswick Education Office, 
Fredericton, August 16, 1899. 

May it please Your Honour, 

In reply to your communication of the 10th in- 
stant, enclosing letter of inquiry dated 1st August, 
1899, from the Under-Secretary of State, in regaid to 
provision for the University Education of Roman 
Catholics in New Brunswick, I beg to submit the follow- 
ing statement : — 

In the Province of New Brunswick no State provi- 
sion is made for the University Education of any par- 
ticular denomination or class. The Provincial Uni- 
versity is open to Roman Catholics, as to all other citi 
zens, upon equal terms. No relations subsist between 
the Roman Catholic Episcopate and the authorities of 
the University other than ordinary relations of com- 
mon citizenship. 

There are in the Province, besides the Provincial 
University, two Colleges with University powers under 
charter from the Provincial Legislature ; one of these 
is under the control of the Roman Catholic Church 
and the other of the Methodist Conference. 

These denominational institutions are maintained 
wholly by fees and private endowments, and receive no 
grants whatever from the Public Treasury. 

I have, &c., 


J. R. INCH, 

Chief Superintendent Education. 


The Honourable A. R. McClelan, D.C.L., 
Lieutenant-Governor, &o. , 

Government House, Riverside, Albert Co. 
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Government House, Toronto, Ontario, 

August 26th, 1899. 

Sir, 

Adverting to your despatch of the 1st instant, 
I have now the honour to enclose to you herewith a copy 
of a letter which has been received by my Minister of 
Education from the Secretary of the University f 
Ottawa, which gives the only information available 
respecting the inquiry made regarding Roman Catholic 
Universities in this Province. A copy of the curricu- 
lum of that institution is also enclosed. 

I have, &c., 

O. MOW AT, 

Lieutenant-Governor of Ontario. 

The Honourable 

The Secretary of State, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 


University of Ottawa, Ottawa, Canada, 
August 21, 1899. 

Dear Sir, 

In reply to the communication from the Secre- 
tary of State’s Department, Ottawa, asking certain in- 
formation regarding the constitution and endowment 
of Catholic Universities, I am sending you our last 
annual Calendar, in the opening pages of which I think 
you will find data for a reply to some of the inquiries 
made. 

The University of Ottawa has no regular endowment. 
It is conducted by members of a religious order, the 
Oblates of Mary Immaculate. Some fifty members of 
this religious order are engaged in educational work 
here without salary. They receive from the University 
in return for their services, board, clothing, a small 
allowance for vacation annually, and an assurance of 
ample assistance in sickness and old age. 

Sincerely yours, 


Mr. John Millar, 

Deputy Minister of Education, 
Toronto, Ontario. 


Secretary. 


Quebec, Fevrier 6, 1900. 

Monsieur, 

En r6ponse k vos d6peches, j’ai l’honneur do vous 
transmettre, sous ce pli, un rapport du Surintendant 
de l’instruction publique, au .sujet de l’6ducation um- 
versitaire des Catholiques Romains. 

Vous recevrez par la malle un paquet contenant six 
brochures au sujet de cette .question. 

J’ai, &c., 

L. A. JETTE, 

Lieutenant-Gouverneur. 


L’Honorable 

Secretaire d’Etat, 

Ottawa. 

Departement de l’lnstruction publique, 
Qu6bec, revrier 3, 1900. 
Monsieur le Ministre, 

Pour me conformer aux intentions de l’honorable 
Secretaire d’Etat dont vous m’avez fait part, j’ai 
1’honneur de vous transmettre les renseignements que 
j’ai pu obtenir relativement a l’Universite Laval, la 
seule universit4 Catholique etablie dans la province de 
Quebec. 

Sur la demande que je lui en ai faite, Mr. le recteur 
de l’Universite m’a communique, toucbant l’organisa- 
tion de cette institution, les informations qui suivent 
que je reproduis integralement : — 

“L’Universite Laval a et6 fondee en 1852 par le 
S6minaire de Quebec k la demande et sur les instances 
de NN. SS. les 6veques du Bas-Canada. On voulait 
ouvrir a la population Franjaise et Catholique une 


maison d’enseignement superieur qui pourrait rivaliser- 
avec celles que frequentaient les enfants de langue et- 
de religion difierentes. 

“ Le gouvemeur du Canada, Lord Elgin, et ses minis- 
tres comprirent la raison d’etre d’une telle institution. 

' We have no hesitation,’ ecrivaient-ils, ‘ in acknow- 
ledging the justice and propriety of securing to the 
numerous and important body of Catholics in Canada 
the benefit of a University which they have been until 
now deprived of.’ Grace k ce concours aussi necessaire 
qu’efficace, une charte royale fut accordee par S. M. 
la Reine Victoria et signee a Westminster le 8 Decem- 
bre, 1852. 

“ De son cote, le Souverain Pontife, Pie IX., satisfaR 
d’une epreuve de presque un quart de sikcle, accorda a 
l’Universite Laval, le 15 Mai, 1876, 1’ Erection canoni- 
que solennelle par la Bulle ‘ Inter varias sollicitudines, r 
dans laquelle le Souverain Pontife daignait reconnaitre- 
le bien produit par cette institution pendant ses vingt 
quatre ans d’existence. 

“ En vertu de cette charte royale, le superieur et les 
directeurs du Seminaire de Quebec forment, comme- 
par le passe, une corporation 16gale, jouissant des 
memes droits et privileges que ci-devant, et ayant en 
outre tous les droits, pouvoirs et privileges d’une uni- 
versity, pour l’education et l’instruction de la jeunesse- 
et des etudiants dans les difierentes facultys. 

“Le Visiteur de l’Universite sera toujours l’arche- 
veque catholique romain de Quebec. 

“Le Recteur de l’Universite sera toujours le Supe- 
rieur du Seminaire de Quebec. 

“ II y a dans les difierentes facultes de la dite univer- 
sity, autant de professeurs qu’il est juge convenable par 
le Visiteur, de l’avis du Conseil de l’Universite. 

“ Le recteur et les professeurs, toutes^ les personnes 
admises comme membres de l’Universite et leurs suc- 
cesseurs, constituent une corporation legale qui est 
dysignee par les termes : “ Le recteur et les membres de~ 
l’Universite Laval, k Quybec, dans la Province du 
Canada.” Cette corporation a un sceau commun, 
qu’elle peut detruire, alterer ou renouveler, selon qu’elle- 
le trouvera convenable. Elle peut poursuivre et re- 
pondre a toute poursuite devant les tribunaux ou cours 
de justice du Royaume Uni, de la Province du Canada, 
et des autres domaines de Sa Majesty de la meme- 
manifere que les corporations qui ont, sous ce rapport, 
les plus am pies privileges. 

“ II y a dans 1’University un conseil appeiy le Conseil 
de l’University Laval. Il se compose du recteur, des. 
directeurs du Seminaire de Quybec et des trois plus 
anciens professeurs de chaque faculty (Thyologie, myde- 
cine, Droit et Arts). Tous les pouvoirs accordys par 
Lettres Patentes, sont exercys par le conseil de l’Uni- 
versite qui a toute autority pour faire les statute, regies 
et ordonnances concernant le gouvernement de 1’Univer- 
sity, les etudes, les leyons et autres exercices, les degrks 
dans les Facultys et sur toutes les matures qui ont 
rapport a ces choses et qu’il croit propres a procurer 
l’avantage de la dite university. II peut aussi revoquer, 
renouveler et changer tous ces statute, rygles et ordon- 
nances, apres les avoir adoptyes, mais dans tous les 
cas, il ne peut rien faire, regler ou ordonner qui soit 
contraire ou opposd aux lois et statute du Royaume 
Uni, de la Province du Canada, ou aux dispositions 
des Lettres Patentes elles-memes. 

“ Le conseil de l’Universite a le pouvoir nycessaire 
pour nommer les professeurs des Facultys de Droit, de- 
Medecine et des Arts, et pour revoquer et annulcr les 
nominations deja faites, quand il croira avoir une 
cause juste et suffisante pour le faire. 11 a aussi is 
droit de prysenter au Visiteur les nouns de ceux qu il 
croira propres a devenir professeurs dans la Facuite 
de Thyologie ; mais c’est k celui-ci a faire la nomma- 

t *°‘ 1 L’University peut confyrer les degres de bacheliers, 
de licencie, et de docteur dans toutes les facultys a 
tout ytudiant, qu’il soit yikve ou non de 1 Universite. 
Elle jouit en outre de tous les privileges dont jouissent 
les universites du Royaume-Uni. ,. „ 

“ En vertu de la Bulle “ Inter varias sollicitudines 
l’Univcrsity a pour protecteur a Rome, auprks du Saint 
SiSge, Son Eminence le Cardinal Prefet de la Propa- 
gande. La haute surveillance de la doctrine et de la 
discipline, c'est-i-dire, de In foi et de. mram est 
devolue a un conseil superieur compose de ^ IN . sa. ies 
Arclieveques et Eveques de la Province le Quebec, sous 
la presidence de Mgr. l’Arclieveque de Quebec, nomine- 
lui-meme cliancelier apostolicjue de 1 Universite. 

“ L’enseignement se donne par des professeurs titu- 
laires ordinaires ou extraordina.res, par des profes- 
seurs agregys et par des professeurs cliargys de cours.. 
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Les professeurs ordinaires sont seuls professeurs dans 
le sens voulu par la Charte et peuvent seuls etre mem- 
bres du conseil universitaire. Un professeur titulaire 
dans une faculty ne peut etre nomm4 professeur titu- 
laire dans une autre faculte, mais il peut y etre pro- 
fesseur agrege on charge du cours. 

“Les cours sont prives dans les facultes de theologie 
de droit ou de medecine. Cependant tout pretre peut 
etre admis aux cours de theologie ; il en est de meme a 
1 egard des avccats et notaires pour les coin's de droit, 
et a 1 4gard des medecins et des chirurgiens pour ies 
cours de medecine. Dans la faculte des arts, il y a 
des cours publics et des cours prives ; ceux-ci ne sont 
que pour les 414ves ou etudiants de la Faculty. 

“ ^ conseil de chaque Faculty doit rediger le pro- 
gramme compiet de l’enseignement de cette faculty et le 
reviser de temps en temps. Ce programme apres avoir 
ete revise par le conseil universitaire, est obligatoire 
pour les professeurs comme pour les 414ves. Il ne peut 
etre modifie qu’avec l’approbation du conseil universi- 
taire, laquelle n’est ordinairement donnee en mature 
importante qu’apr4s que la modification proposes a ete 
discutee dans une assembl4e generate des professeurs de 
la Faculty. 

“.A, la fin de cliaque terme, tous les 414ves sont ex- 
amines sur ies differentes matieres qui leur ont ete 
enseignees dans ce terme. Les resultats sont consigns 
dans les registres. Tout examen qui ne merite pas au 
morns la note “ assez bien,” est entache d’un vice qui 
s’ oppose _ al’obtention des degres, jusqu’a ce qu’il soit 
remplace, a un terme ulterieur, par un examen suffi- 
sant. 

“Ky a deux classes d’eleves : les el4ves inscrits ou 
eleves proprement dits, qui ont subi avec succes les 
examens de l’inscription dans la faculty des Arts, et 
les eleves etudiants, qui n’ont pas subi ces 4preuves. 
Pour les facultes de droit et de medecine, les jeunes 
gens qui se proponent de pratiquer comme avocats, 
notaires ou medecins, dans la Province de Quebec, 
doivent, pour etre regus comme eleves etudiants, avoir 
dte adminis a l’etude pas les bureaux respectifs du Bar- 
reau, de la Chambre des notaires ou du College des 
medecins de la Province de Quebec. 

En vertu d’une loi passee en 1891, les baclieliers 4s 
sciences, 4s lettres, es arts, n’ont qu’4 faire identifier 
leurs di plumes pour etre admis a l’etude du droit et 
de la medecine sans examen. 

“La collection d’appareils de physique est une des 
plus completes du Canada. Elle renferme au-delii de 
mille instruments, ayant rapport 4 toutes les branches 
de la physique et servant 4 d4montrer les principaux 
ph4nom4nes et les d4couvertes les plus recentes. Cos 
instruments ont tous ete fabriqufe en Angleterre ou en 
France, et par consequent ne laissent rien a desirer au 
point de vue du fini et de la precision. 

“ Le mus4e de min4ralogie et celui de geologie ren- 
ferment plus de deux mille ecliantillons chacun. Le 
musee botanique est aussi bien compiet. L’herbier de 
l’Universite contient plus de dix mille plantes. La 
collection d’insectes compte maintenant quatorze mille 
individus, provenant de toutes les parties du monde. 
Dans la galerie de peinture, qui renferme plus de cent 
cinquante tableaux, il y a un Lanfranc, un Lesueur, 
deux Parrocel, un Romanelli, trois Salvator Rosa, un 
Joseph Vernet, un Tintoret, un Puget, un Poussin, &c. 

“ La bibliothfeque renferme environ cent cinquante 
mille volumes. 

“ L’Universite Laval a ete fondee et soutenue exclu- 
sivement par le Semin ai re de Quebec qui n’a jamais 
recul4 devant aucun sacrifice pour avoir un etablisse- 
ment capable de faire honneur au pays et de repondre 
aux besoins de, la jeunesse. Ce n’est pas exagere de 
dire que le Seminaire a consacre a cette oeuvre au 
moins un million de piastres. Chaque annee, le Semi- 
nal re est encore oblige d’aj outer de dix 4 douze mille 
piastres aux revenue de l’Universite pour payer le sur- 
plus des depenses sur les revenus, et on ne songe pas 4 
l’int4ret du capital vers4 que l’on regarde comme capital 
perdu, au point de vue du revenu. 

“ J amais le Seminaire n’aurait pu faire de telles 
d4penses s’il eut 4t4 oblig4 de payer les pretres charg4s 
de l’enseignement ; ils se contentent de dix piastres par 
mois qui servent a leur entretien. Le Recteur, qui est 
en meme temps Sup4rieur du S4minaire, n’est pas 
mieux trait4 que ses confreres. 

“ Il y a maintenant chaque annee dans les quatre 
facult4s de l’Universite a Qu4bec environ deux cent 
cinquante 414 ves. Les 41eves qui suivent le cours clas- 
sique dans les dix-sept colleges affili4s 4 l’Universit4, 
se presentent a la fin de leur cours, aux examens du 
baccalaur4at 4s lettres et deux cents celui du bacca- 
laur4at 4s sciences. 


“ Depuis quelques ann4es l’Universit4 Laval a 4tabli 
dans la ville de Montr4al une succursale qui a un 
grand nombre d’414ves et qui est tr4s florissante.” 

D’autre part le secr4taire de la succursale de Mon- 
tr4al me fournit les notes qui suivent: — 

“ Les facult4s de l’Universit4 Laval a Montr4al sont 
comme un d4doublement de celles de Qu4bec. On 
trouvera dans le document, No. 1, ci-annex4, des ren- 
seignements complets sur leur existence 14gale, leur con- 
stitution, leurs relations juridiques avec les autorit4s 
universitaires de Qu4bec, et avec l’4piscopat catholique 
de la province eccl4siastique de Montr4al. 

“ Les facultes proprement dites sont au nombre de 
quatre : la th4ologie, le droit, la m4decine, et les arts. 

“ Les 4coles agr4g4es sont au nombre de deux : l’4cole 
polytechnique et l’4cole de m4decine compar4e et do 
science v4t4rinaire. 

“ Des quatre facult4s, il en est deux, celle de th4ologie 
et celle des arts, qui 4chappent, pour des raisons dif- 
f4rentes aux soucis de l’administration universitaire. 

“ La faculte de th4ologie s’identifie avec le Grand 
S4minaire de Montr4al, qui appartient 4 la Soci4t4 du 
S4minaire de St. Sulpice de cette ville. Les Messieurs 
de St. Sulpice ont la direction exclusive de cette 
maison, sous la haute surveillance de l’arclieveque 
catholique de Montreal, et ils en d4frayent eux-memes 
toutes les d4penses, au moyen de leurs revenus corpo- 
ratifs,_ et du prix de la pension de leurs 414ves. L’Uni- 
versit4 n’a rien 4 voir 4 l’administration de cette 
maison, non plus qu’4 la direction de son enseigne- 
ment. Son role, 4 cet 4gard, se borne 4 accorder sea 
grades et ses diplomes aux 414ves dont les directeurs lui 
attestent la comp4tence apr4s l’4preuve d’examens 
speciaux. 

“ La faculte des arts ne donne pas d’enseignement 
r4gulier, car l’enseignement sup4rieur des lettres et des 
sciences n’existe pas encore dans notre syst4me univer- 
sitaire. Notre seul enseignement scientifique est celui 
du g4nie civil, 4tabli 4 l’4cole polyteclinique. Cette . 
4co!e, agr4gee 4 la faculte des Arts, re 5 oit ses diplomes 
de l’Universit4. On trouvera sa constitution dans le 
document No. 1. 

“ Les professeurs de la faculte des Arts, qui appar- 
tiennent presque tous 4 l’4cole polytechnique ou 4 des 
colleges eccl4siastiques de la province eccl4siastique de 
Montr4al, sont appel4s tour 4 tour 4 donner au public 
de Montr4al des conf4rences isol4es sur quelque sujet 
de leur comp4tence. Ils ne regoivent pas d’4moluments, 
et la facult4 n’4marge pas au budget universitaire. 

“ Les deux facult4s de droit et de m4dicine sont les 
seules, 4 proprement parler, qui puissent etre con- 
sid4r4es comme strictement universitaires, car leur en- 
seignement se donne dans ia maison et l’administration 
g4n4rale d4fraye une partie de leurs d4penses. Elies 
pourvoient elles-memes aux honoraires de leurs profes- 
seurs et aux frais de leur administration interne. 
L’administration g4n4rale solde seulement les frais occa- 
sion's par leur installation dans son 4difice, tels que 
les assurances, l’4clairage, le chauffage, i’entretien et 
les r4parations. 

“ L’administration g4n4rale en fait autant pour 
l’4cole de m4decine compar4e et de science v4t4rinaire, 
qui donne ses cours th4orique et de science v4t4rinaire 
dans l’4difice universitaire, mais qui a ses cours prati- 
ques et son administration particuli4re dans un im- 
meuble qui lui appartient. 

“ Cette 4cole ne regoit de ses 414ves que le prix de 
leur inscription annuelle, soit $2.00. Elle pourvoit 
enti4rement aux frais de leur instruction, au moyen 
de bourses dont le chiffre est pr41ev4 sur l’allocation du 
gouvernement. 

“ Le budget de l’4cole polytechnique et son adminis- 
tration sont absolument distinctes de ceux de l’Univer- 
sit4, qui ne supporte pas la moindre part de ses d4pen- 
ses. L’enseignement de cette 4cole se donne dans un 
4difi.ce sp4cial, qui n’appartient pas 4 l’Universit4. 

“ Les revenus ordinaires de l’administration g4n4rale, 
des deux facult4s de droit et de m4decine, et des deux 
4coles agr4g4es proviennent de trois sources suivantes; 

1°. Le prix des cours pay4s par les 414ves ; 2°. Une 
subvention annuelle accord4e par l’4piscopat catho- 
lique de la province eccl4siastique de Montr4al, qui 
comprend l’archevecli4 de cette ville, et les trois 4v6ch4s 
de St. Hyacinthe, de Sherbrooke et de Yalleyfield ; 

3°. Des allocations annuelles du gouvernement civil de 
la province de Qu4bec. 

“On trouvera dans le document, No. 2, le chiffre 
exact des diff4rentes sommes qui proviennent de ces 
trois sources de revenus, et qui constituent l’actif de 
notre budget. 

“ Si l’on veut, toutefois, se faire une id4e pr4cise des 
resoirrces et de l’4tat financier de l’institution, pour y 
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puiser des donnAes sures en vue de l’organisation ana- 
logue, il importe de tenir compte des faits suivants : 

“1°. Les allocations du gouvernement de Quebec re- 
presentent seules un chifire absolument exact ; car, 
d’une part, la subvention des eveques dApend en partie 
des contributions libres des fiddles de leurs dioceses ; 
et, d’ autre part, le nombre des elAves, dans les facultes 
et les ecoles, varie lAgArement d’une annAe a l’autrii. 
De plus, un nombre egalcment variable d’AlAves bene- 
iicient, chaquo annAe, d’une remise totale ou partielle 
sur le prix des cours. Nous donnons done pour la sub- 
vention Apiscopale, la moyenne de la somme totale 
percue en ces trois derniAres annAes, et pour les cours, 
la somme que devrait rapporter le paiement integral 
du prix annuel dti par la moyenne des AlAves qui les 

ont frAquentAs durant la meme pAriode. 

“2°. Les allocations gouvemementales, hors celle de 
l’ecole polytechnique, qui est garanti par un statut pro- 
vincial (voir document No. 1, p. 69, art. 17) et celle de 
1’ administration generate, accordee en 1896, pour une 
periode de sept ans, sont revocables au bon plaisir de la 
Legislature. , 

“Les eveques, pareillement, ne se sont engages a 
payer leur part de subvention annuelle que pour un 
certain nombre d’ annAes, en autant que le requiert le 
paiement d’une dette de $100,000, contractee pour la 
construction de l’Adifice universitaire. L administra- 
tion preleve sur ses revenus annuels une somme de 
$6,500.00, dont $5,000 sont employes a payer l’interet, 
et $1,500 h assurer le remboursement du capital, ce qui 
reduit d’autant ses moyens d’action. 

“ II appert de la que nos facultAs de Montreal ne 
iouissent d’aucune ‘dotation’ proprement dite, puis- 
qu’elles ne possedent aucune propriety de rapport. 
Elies n’ont que l’Adifice qu’elles occupent et le terrain 
sur lequel il est construit. 

“ Quelques legs peu considerable et des dons ou sou- 
scriptions occasionnels apportent quelquefois un ap- 
point aux revenus ordinaires que nous venons dmdi- 

qU “3°. Il importe aussi d’observer que notre adminis- 
tration locale est privee d’une des sources ordinaires de 
revenus universitaires par le fait qu’elle n a pas la dis- 
position des sommes perfues a l’occasion de la collation 
des grades, ce droit etant reserve au siAge principal de 
1’UniversitA h. Quebec. 

“ 4°. I-e document No. 3 contient le relevA du chifire 
moyen des Alfeves des facultAs et des ecoles durant les 
trois demises annAes, et du chifire approximatif de 
la population catholique de la proving ecclesiastique 
de Montreal, qui contribue aux frais de 1 entretien et 
du developpement de 1’ institution. . 

“ Mais il faut remarquer que nos AlAves ne viennent 
pas tous, bien qu’en majority des dioceses de cette pro- 
vince. Un certain nombre sont originates des pro- 
vinces voisines de Quebec, et d’Ottawa, quelques uns 
meme des dioceses du Haut-Canada, des Provinces 
maritimes ou des Etats-Unis. Ceci est particulars 


ment vrai des eleves de la facultA de theologie qui se 
recrutent dans un grand nombre de dioefeses de la R4- 
publique Americaine. 

“ Avant de clore ces notes, nous prions respectueuse- 
ment l’honorable secretaire du gouvernement de Sa 
Majeste pour les colonies de vouloir bien observer, en 
vue des emprunts qu’il serait tente de faire a notre 
organisation universitaire, que la dualile de nos siAges 
d’enseignement, celui de Quebec et celui de Montreal, 
produit un mode particulier d’existence et de fonction- 
nement, qui ne saurait etre celui d’un organisme ab- 
solument normal. 

“ Ce fait ne saurait lui etre indifferent dans la. com- 
paraison qu’il aura a faire entre notre institution et 
les institutions analogues d’autres pays. (Voir les dif- 
ferentes pieces du document No. 1, et particuliArement 
la Charte royale, p. 13, comparee a la Constitution 
apostolique Jam Dudum, p. 33.) 

“Nous osons attirer specialement son attention, pour 
l’Atude comparative qu’il desirerait faire des diverses 
maisons catholiques d’enseignement superieur, sur 
l’Universite catholique d’Amerique a Washington, sur 
celle de Louvain en Belgique, et sur les facultes catho- 
liques de Lille en France. Nous avons eu l’occasion de 
visiter personellement ces Atablissements, et nous 
croyons qu’on y a realise avec succAs dans une mesure 
differente, qui dependait des circonstances de lieux et 
de temps, le problemo assez delicat des relations entre 
le6 facultes et l’Administration financifere. L’etat des 
rapports juridiques entre le corps universitaire et l’epis- 
copat catholique de ces pays y est^ assez etabli sur des 
bases qui, etant en principe les memes que les n6tres, 
assurent en pratique a la direction episcopale une pre- 
ponderance qui n’existe pas au meme degre dans nos 
facultes de Montreal. 

“ Si ces indications et ces notes, toutes sommaires 
qu’elles sont, peuvent etre de quelque utilitA a l’Honor- 
able Secretaire des Colonies du Gouvernement de Sa 
Majeste, nous nous estimerons heureux de lui avoir 
donne, par ce leger service, un temoignage de la recon- 
naissance que nous devons a Sa Majeste pour la Charte 
royale qu’elle a accordAe a notre UniversitA et qui a 
AtA pour elle la source de sa force initiale et 4 e ses pre- 
miers succAs.’ 

Ces deux documents qui parlent deux-memes repon- 
dent, je l’espfere, au dAsir de l’Honorable SecrAtaire 
d’Etat. . . . 

J’ai l’honneur de vous transmettre aussi les aocu- 
ments a l’appui des notes ci-dessus. 

J’ai, etc., 

BOUCHER de la BRUERE, 

Surintendant. 

L’ Honourable SecrAtaire de la Province, 

QuAbec. 


Document No. 2. 

Sources des revenus ordinaires de 1’UniversitA a MontrAal. 


I. Subvention annuelle de l’Apiscopat, 

II. Allocation du gouvernement, repartie entre 
1°. L’administration gAnArale, 

2 P . La facultA de droit, .... 
3°. La facultA de mAdecine, . 

4°. L’Ecole polytechnique, 

5°. L’Ecole vAterinaire, . 


. $8,000.00 


4.000 

2.000 
2,000 

10,000 

2,000 


20,000.00 


III. So™ proven ant dn prix p.j6 par les Mines pour lent inseription ot leors 

inscription pour 3 


$5.00; cours annuels, $50.00 . 

2°. Dans la facultA de mAdecine (180 AlAves ; cours annuels, $50.00) . 

3°. A l’Acole polytechnique (20 AlAves ; inscription pour 4 ans, $6.00 , 
cours annuels, $50.00), . • . • . • ' „ nn \ 

4°. A l’Acole vAtArinaire (10 AlAves ; inscription annuelle, $2.00), . 


6,458 

14,760 


Actif brut, 

A dAduire annuellement pour solde de dette, 


- 22,263.00 

. $50,263.00 
. 6,500.00 


Actif net, . 


. $43,763.00 
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Document No. 3. 


Nombre moyen des Sieves h. Montreal, dans les Facultes et les Ecoles affiliees, durant les 3 demises anneee Dooumei 
(1896—1899.) IX 1 


Faculte de theologie, 
Faculty de droit, 

F a cultS de medecine, 
Ecole polytechnique, 
Ecole vStSrinaire, 


Nombre total,. 


Chiffre de la population catholique des quatre diocesee 
de la province ecclSsiastique de Montreal. 
Montreal, 


St. Hyacinths, 

Sherbrooke, 

Valleyfield, 


400.000 

116.000 
60,000 
57,800 


List of Pamphlets enclosed in Lord Minto’s despatch of the 19th February. 1900. 


Calendar of the University of Manitoba, 1899-1900. 

Report of the Department of . Education, Manitoba, 
for the year ending 31 December, 1897. 

Calendar of the University of St. Francis Xavier’s Col- 
lege, Antigonish,, Nova Scotia, 1899-1900. 

The Calendar of the University of Ottawa, Academic 

Year, 1899-1900. 

Statuts et RSglements de l’University Laval a Montreal. 

University Laval-Facultes de Montreal. Rapport 
Officiel de 1’AnnSe Academique, 1898-1899, lu a la 
Seance de Rentree, le 11 Octobre 1899, par M. Tabbe 
G. Bourassa, Secretaire a Montreal. 


Universite Lavai-Ecole- I’oly technique de - -Montreal 
Programmes des Travaux Techniques et Question- 
naires des Examens Generaux. AnnSe 1896-7. 

University Lavai-Ecole Polytechnique de Montreal 
Conditions d’admission. 

Annuaire de l’University Laval pour l’Annye Acade- 
mique, 1899-1900. No. 43. 

Annuaire de l’ycole Mydecine et de Chirurgie de Mon 
tryal. Faculte de Medecine de l’University Laval, a 
Montreal. 57 me annee, 1899-1900. 

Faculty de Droit de l’Universite Laval a Montreal. 
Programme de l’enseignement et extrait des Rygle- 
ments de la Faculty. 

Constitutions et Ryglements de l’Universite Laval. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON UNIVERSITY EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 


INDEX TO DOCUMENTS PRINTED IN THE APPENDICES TO THE REPORTS OF THE COMMISSION- 


Note. — In addition to the Appendix to the Final Report referred to in this List as Vol. IV., the following Appendices to the 
Reports of the Commission have been published : — 

Appendix to the First Report of the Commission [Cd. 826] — 1901, referred to in this List as Vol. L 
„ „ Second „ „ [Cd. 900]— 1902, „ „ Vol. IL 

„ „ Third „ „ [Cd. 1229]— 1902, „ „ Vol. IIL 

The Oral as well as the Documentary Evidence taken by the Commission is contained in the above-mentioned 
Appendices. A List of Witnesses is printed in the volume containing the Final Report of the Commission. Subject 
Indexes to the Oral Evidence are printed in the Volumes containing that Evidence. 


Title of Document. 


A 

Agricultural Education : 

Memorandum on Agricultural Education for Ireland, by the Right Hon. Horace Plunkett, P.C., 
Vice-President of the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, . 

Alexandra College, Dublin: 

“ Memorial to the Standing Committee of the Senate of the Royal University, in 1898, from the 
Lady Principal and Lecturers of the University Classes in Modern Literature ” (put in by 
Miss White, Lady Principal of Alexandra College) . . . 


c 

Catholic University School of Medicine : 

List of Distinctions gained in the Royal University of Ireland, by Hugh Ryan, Esq., M.A., D.So., 
Professor of Chemistry in the Catholic University School of Medicine (put in by Sir C. 
Nixon, M.D.), ...... 

Documents put in by the Right $ev. Monsignor Molloy, D.D., D.Sc., Rector of the Catholic 
University of Ireland : — 

(1) . The Governing Body and the TeachingStaff of the School, .... 

(2) . Scheme framed under the Educational Endowments (Ireland) Act, 1885, for the govern- 

ment and management of the School, ...... 

Returns showing the number of Students of, who passed Examinations in the Royal University 
of Ireland during the period 1891-1900, ....... 

List of Papers by Edmond J. M'Weeney, Esq., M.D., Professor of Pathology and Bacteriology in 
the Catholic University School of Medicine, 

Christian Brothers’ College, Cork: 

List of successes gained by Students of, (put in by Rev. Brother Burke), .... 


H 

H. 

IL 

III. 

III. 


383 

293 

294 
329 
561 

631 


College of Science, Dublin : 

Documents put in by T. P. GiJl, Esq., Secretary of the Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction for Ireland : — 

(1) . Extract from the Directory of the College, ...... 

(2) . Table showing the number of students who attended courses in the College during the 

three decennial periods 1872-81, 1882-91, 1892-1901, 

(3) . Table showing the number of Diplomas taken in the College since the year 1872, 
Memorandum of the Belfast Chamber of Commerce with reference to, 

Documents put in by W. F. Barrett, Esq., F.R.S., Professor of Experimental Science and Dean 
of Faculty : — 

(1) . List of Associates of the College, and of such non- Associates as have gained distinctions 

and appointments since leaving the College, ..... 

(2) . Diagram showing the regular day attendance at the College, from’ its commence- 

ment, together with the variations in the Parliamentary Vote for the College, 
Documents put in by Walter Noel Hartley, Esq., F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry :— 

(1). Memorandum with reference to the College, ..... 

(2.) Memorial of the Teachers’ Guild of Great Britain and Ireland (Dublin and Central Irish 
Branch) with reference to the proposed new Royal College of Science for Ireland, 

(3.) Letter addressed by the Secretary of the College to the Editor of The Irish Times, 
dated November 25th, 1892, . 

Resolutions passed by the Council of Queen’s College, Belfast, with reference to, ! 

Resolution passed at a joint meeting of the Flax Spinners’ Association, Power Loom Manufacturers’ 
Association, and Linen Merchants’ Association, with reference to, . . w 


246 

270 

271 
434 

545 

545 

548 

555 

556 

458 

459 


Commerce : 

Documents put in by the Right Hon. Thomas Sinclair, P.C., D.L, D.Litt., President of the 
Belfast Chamber of Commerce : — 

(1) . Courses of Study in the University of Pennsylvania, . 

(i) . Courses in Finance and Economy (The Wharton School), . ! ‘ 

(ii) . Course in Business Practice and Banking, 

(iii) . Course in Commerce and Industry, . . . . " 

(2) . Courses of Study in the School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance, of New York 

University, 

(3) . Course^of Study in the College of Commerce and Administration in the University of 
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Index to Documents — continued. 


Title of Document. 


Commerce — continued . 

Documents put in on behalf of the Belfast Chamber of Commerce 

(1.) Joint Statement of Robert Thompson, Esq., J.P., and R. Kvle Knox, Esq., LL.D., 

( 2 .) Report of the Committee of the Belfast Chamber of Commerce on Commercial Education, 
Resolution passed by the Council of the Londonderry Chamber of Commerce with reference to, . 


Department op Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland : 

Documents put in by T. P.' Gill, Esq., Secretary 

(1.) Act of Parliament under which the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction 
for Ireland was established, . 

(2.) Programme of Experimental Science, Drawing, and Manual Instruction in Secondary 
Schools, 1901-2, issued by the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction 
for Ireland, ..... 

(3.) Memorandum on Agricultural Education for Ireland, by the Right Hon. Horace Plunkett 
P.C., Vice-President of the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for 
Ireland, .... 

(4.) Extract from the First Annual Report of the Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction for Ireland, — The Educational policy of the Department, 

5.) Extract from the Directory of the Royal College of Science for Ireland, 

(6.) Table showing the number of students who attended the various courses in the Royal 
1892-1901 ® C ' en0e * or Ireland during the three decennial periods, 1872-81, 1882-91, 

(7.) Table showing the number of Diplomas taken in the Royal College of Science for Ireland 
since the year 1872, ..... 

8.) Return showing the proportion of cost to the State of the Science and Art Institutions of 
the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, 

Memorandum explanatory of the Economic Movement in Ireland (put in by the Right Hon’ 


E 

Engineering : 

Documents put in by J. H. Reynolds, Esq., Director of the Municipal School of Technology 
Manchester: — b ’ 

(1.) Memorandum showing the Equipment of the Mechanical Engineering Department of 
the Manchester Municipal School of Technology, 

(2.) Notes on the Physics and Electrical Engineering Equipment of the Manchester Muni- 
cipal School of Technology, ..... 

Returns with reference to the Engineering School of Queen’s College, Galwav (put in bv 
Alexander Anderson, Esq., M.A, President, Queen’s College, Galway), . . . 


Extern Examiners : 

Statement with reference to, prepared by Dr. M'Keown, for the information of the Senate of the 
Royal University of Ireland, and dated 9th December, 1899 (put in by William A. M'Keown 
Esqi, M.D., Member of the Senate of the Royal University of Ireland), 


Intermediate Education Board : 

Return showing the number of students who passed the examinations of, i 
schools receiving Results Fees from the Board, 


the year 1900, from 


Irish Association of Women Graduates and Candidate Graduates : 

Documents put in by Miss M'Elderry and Miss O’Farrelly on behalf of 

(1.) Names of Office Bearers and Committee of the Association, . . . . 

(2.) Statement of the views of the Association, ..... 

(3.) Letter from the United States Commissioner of Education, with reference to Co-Edu’- 
cation in American Universities and Colleges, . . . . . 

Memorandum by Professor Rhys on a Department of Irish Studies, .... 
Resolution adopted by the CCjvD-l-evp of the Gaelic League, . 


Kelvin House, Belfast : 

Memorandum with reference to teachers and students at, (put in by J. Finnegan, Esq., B.A., 
B.Se., Principal), ......... 


Loreto College, Dublin : 

List of successes gained by students of,, at the Royal University of Ireland, (put in by James 
Macken* Esq., B.A.), ............ . . . j 
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Title. 


Vol. 


Page. 


un University : . , 

Documents put in by the Right Rev. Monsignor Mercier, President of the “ institut bupCneur de 
Philosophic ” in the University of Louvain 
(1.) A note of some of the principal Professors in the old University of Louvain, 

(2.) A list of some dissertations recently written for the Licentiate and for the Doctorate in 
the Philosophy of St. Thomas by students of the University of Louvain, 

(3.) A list of the Degrees obtainable at, 

(4.) Reviews published by the University of Louvain, . . . . • 

(5.) List of laboratories, seminaries, conferences, societies, &c., founded at the University 
of Louvain, . • • • • • 

(6.) Letter to Monsignor Mercier from the Cardinal Archbishop of Malines, . 

(7.) Letter from the Bishop of Bruges to the Rectors of all the Colleges in his Diocese, 
Diagrams showing the progress of the University of Louvain, • « • • • 


M 

Magee College, Londonderry : 

Return as to number of students from, who passed examinations in the Royal Umversity of 

Ireland during the period 1891-1900, ....... II. 

Scheme framed under the Educational Endowments (Ireland) Act, 1885, for the government and 

management of, (put in by J. R. Leebody, Esq., M.A., D.So., President), . . . HI. 


Documents in reference to the Medical Examinations of the Royal University of Ireland, (put 
in by the Secretaries of the University), . . . . . 

Extracts from Belfast newspapers with reference to Medical Professorships in Queen’s College, 
Belfast, (putin by Thomas Sinclair, Esq., M.D., Professor of Surgery, and J. W. Byers, 
Esq., M.D., Professor of Midwifery, in Queen’s College, Belfast), .... 

Memorial, (put in by the Belfast Union Infirmary and Fever Hospital), . . 

Letter to the Royal Commission from certain Graduates in Medicine practising in Belfast, 

Documents put in by Richard J Kinkead, Esq., Professor of Midwifery, Queen’s College, 
Galway : — 

(1.) Report of the Committee of the Royal University of Ireland appointed to inquire into 
clinical teaching in Galway, ....... 

(2.) Extracts from the Galway Hospital Act, 1892, 

(3.) List of fees payable by medical students in Galway and by medical students in Dublin, 
(4.) Students of Queen’s College, Galway, who graduated in Medioine in the Royal 
University of Ireland, 1891-1900, ....... 

Documents put in by C. Yelverton Pearson, Esq., M.D., Professor of Surgery, Queen’s College, 
Cork : — 

(1.) Table showing the number of first year students and total numbers of students in the 
Faculty of Medicine in Queen’s College, Cork, in the period 1872-1902, 

(2.) Table showing the number of beds and the number of intern and extern cases treated at 
the North Charitable Infirmary, Cork, in one year, and in certain Dublin hospitals, . 
(3.) Diagram showing the comparative fluctuations during thirty years (1872-1902) of the 
number of Medical Students registered in each year in England, Scotland, and Ireland ; 
and of the number of first year Medical Students in Queen’s College, Cork, during the 
corresponding thirty sessions (1872-3 to 1901-2), . . . 

Documents put in by W. E. Ashley Cummins, Esq., M.D., Professor of Medicine, Queen’s College, 


III. 


ILL 

III. 

IH. 

111 . 

III. 


(1.) Tabic showing the number of beds in the different divisions of the Cork District Hospital, 
(2. ) List of operations recently performed at the Cork District Hospital, . 

(3.) Table showing the number' of cases admitted to the Cork District Fever Hospital in the 
year 1901, ......... 

Documents put in by Thomas Laffan, Esq., M.R.C.P., Cashel : — 

(1 ) ; Memorandum, ......... 

(2.) Extracts from the Lancet, ........ 

(3.) Memorial of certain Physicians and Surgeons to Union Hospitals, presented in 1881 to 
the Senate of the Royal University of Ireland, . . . . . 

(4.) ; Note with reference to Pharmacy certificates. . . . . . . 


III. 

ru. 

IH. 


329 


472 


573 


504 

505 

506 


507 


532 


533 

595 

596 


a 


Queen’s Colleges : 

Return as to the expenditure by the Commissioners of Public Works on the. 

I. 

286 

Returns with reference to the number of students from, who passed Examinations in the Royal 
University of Ireland during the period 1891-1900, ..... 

n. 

329 

Suggestions for a scheme of government of, (put in by William A. M Keown, Esq., M.D., Member 
of the Senate of the Royal University of Ireland), ... 

hi. 

453 

Statement of the case of the professional Professors of the Queen’s Colleges for pension, (put in by 
Richard J. Kinkead, Esq., M.D., Professor of Midwifery, Queen’s College, Galway), 
Memorandum on the condemnation of, by the Synod of Thurles, (put in by G. Johnstone Stoney, 
Esq., M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., formerly Professor, and afterwards Secretary of the Queen’s 
University in Ireland), ......... 

hi. 

507 

HI. 

588 

The Papal Rescripts and the Decrees of the Synod of Thurles concerning the, . 

IV 

12 

Queen's College, Belfast : 

Memorandum put in by the Corporate Body of, ..... 

Documents put in by the Rev. Thomas Hamilton, D.D., President of : — 

. (1.) Charter of Queen’s- College; Belfast, 

(2.) Statutes of Queen’s College, Belfast, ....... 

(3.) Extracts from the Calendar (1901), of Queen’s College, Belfast, 

III. 

397 

m. 

398 

hi. 


HI 

405 

(4.) Tables relating to Queen’s College, Belfast:— 

(•.) Table Ia. — Numbers and religious persuasions of students who have entered the 
College each year since its opening, ...... 

Table Ib.— Numbers and religious persuasions of students attending the College in 
each session since its opening, . 

HL 

411 

III. 

411 
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Index to Documents — continued. 


Title of Document. 


Queen’s Colleges — continued. 

Queen’s College, Belfast— continued. 

(ii.) Table II. — Number of students attending each Faculty in the session 1900-1901, 
(iii.) Table III. — Number of students who came from each of the provinces of Ireland, 
and from other places, ....... 

(iv.) Table IV. — Ages of students in attendance, ..... 

(v.) Table V. — Number of lectures given by each Professor, and number of students 
attending them in the session 1900-1901, . . . • . 

(vi.) Table VI. — Benefactors of the College since its foundation in 1845, 

(vii.) Table VTI. — Subscriptions to the fund for the better equipment of the College, . 
(viii. ) Table VIII. — List of the Professors and officers of the College, showing their length 
of service, their salaries, and their emoluments from class fees, 

(is.) Table IX. — Account of the receipts and expenditure of the College in the year 
ending 31st March, 1901, . . . ... 

Table showing the number of Honours gained in Political Economy and Jurisprudence by students 
of Queen’s College, Belfast, as compared with the number gained by students of other Colleges 
and by students privately educated (put in by William Graham, Esq., M.A, Professor of 
Political Economy, Queen’s College, Belfast), ...... 

T Extracts from Belfast newspapers with reference to Medical Professorships in Queen’s College, 
Belfast (put in by Thomas Sinclair, Esq., M.D., Professor of Surgery, and J. W. Byers, Esq., 
M.D., Professor of Midwifery, in Queen’s College, Belfast), ..... 

Memorial with reference to, (put in by the Belfast Union Infirmary and Fever Hospital), 
Memorandum to supplement his oral evidence (put in by Thomas W. Dougan, Esq., M.A., 

I F.R.U.I., Professor of Latin, Queen’s College, Belfast), ..... 

Letter to the Royal Commission with reference to, from Professors Donnan, Houston, Moore, 
and Osborne, former students of, . . . 

Documents put in on behalf of the Executive Committee of the fund for the better equipment of : — 
(1.) Report of a public meeting held on the 16th April, 1901, to inaugurate a scheme for the 
better equipment of the College, ....... 

(2.) List of the names of the General Committee of the fund, .... 

(3.) Statement issued in May, 1901, on behalf of the Executive Committee of the fund. 

Queen’s College, Cork : 

i _ Resolution passed by the Corporate Body of, at a meeting held on the 4th March, 1902, . 

Extracts from the minutes of the Council of, with reference to the Crawford Bequest, (put in by 
Alexander Jack, Esq., D.Sc., Professor of Engineering, and Registrar, Queen’s College, Cork), 
Documents put in by C. Yelverton Pearson, Esq., M.D., Professor of Surgery, Queen’s College, 
Cork : — 

'(].) Table Showing the number of first year students, and total numbers of students in the 
Faculty of Medicine, in, during period 1872-1902, . 

(2.) Diagram showing the number. of first year Medical Students in Queen’s College, Cork, 
during the corresponding thirty sessions (1872-3 to 1901-2), 

Queen’s College, Galway : 

Resolutions of the Corporate Body of, adopted at a meeting held on the 19th March, 1902, 
Documents put in by Alexander Anderson, Esq., M.A., President of Queen’s College, Galway : — 
(1.) Report of a Committee of the Council of the College, appointed in 1899 to report 

the changes in the constitution of the College, ..... 

(2.) Appointments and Distinctions obtained by Students of the College at competitive 
examinations, &c., ....... 

(3.) Extracts from the Queen’s Colleges Act (8 and 9 Viet., c. 66), 

(4. ) Extracts from the Statutes of the College, ..... 

(5.) Students of the College who have obtained the Degree of M.A., in the Queen’: 

Royal Universities, ....... 

(6.) Students of the College who have obtained the Degree of B.A., in the Queen’s and 
Royal Universities, ....... 

(7.) Returns with reference to the Engineering School of the College, 

(8.) Examinations in Law passed by students of the College in the Queen’s and Royal 
Universities, ......... 

(9.) Some positions and distinctions gained by former students of the College in the 
Facilities of Arts and Law, ....... 

(10.) Students of the. College who have graduated with Honours in Medicine in the Queen’ 
and Royal Universities, ....... 

(11.) Students of theCollege who have obtained Medical Degrees or Licences to practice, . 
(12.) Return as to number of Presbyterian Students attending the College during the period 
1892-1902, ......... 

(13.) Report of Professor Bastable, LL.D., on the Department of Jurisprudence and Political 
Economy in the College, ....... 

(14.) Form of application for licence for boarding-house for students of, . 

(15.) Form of licence for boarding-house for students of the College, 

Documents put in by Richard J. Kinkead, Esq., M.D., Professor of Midwifery, Queen’s College, 
Galway : — 

(1.) Report of the Committee of the Royal University of Ireland appointed to inquire into 
clinical teaching in Galway, ....... 

(2.) Extracts from Galway Hospital Act, 1892, ....... 

(3.) List of fees payable by medical students in Galway and by medical students in Dublin, 
(4.) Students of the College who graduated in Medicine in the Royal University of Ireland, 
1891-1900, inclusive, . ... 

Letter from John I. Lynham, Esq., Professor of Medicine in Queen’s College, Galway, . 

Letter from the Rev. J. Fleetwood Berry, B.D., Rector of Galway, and Dean of Residences in 
Queen’s Cellege, Galway, ........ 

Letter from Sir Thomas Moffett, LL.D., D.Lrrr., Member of the Senate of the Royal University 
of Ireland, and- formerly President of Queen’s College, Galway, .... 

Memorandum with reference to, (put in by Richard J. Kelly, Esq., Barrister-at-Law), . 

'Queen’s University in Ireland : 

Statistical Statement for the Royal Commission, with special relation to the, (put in by William 
A. M'Keown, Esq., M.D., Member of the Senate of the Royal University of Ireland), 
Documents put in by G. Johnstone Stoney, Esq., M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., formerly Professor and 
afterwards Secretary of the Queen’s University 
(1.) Summary <?f steps taken by the Committee of Convocation of the University to induce 
the Government to reconsider the position of the University, 
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Title of Document. 


Queen’s University in Ireland — continued. 

Appendix to the foregoing document : — 

(i.) Correspondence between the Committee of Convocation of the University and Mr. 

Gladstone, . . . . . . . 

(ii.) Statement with reference to certain clauses in the University Education (Ireland) 
Act, 1879, . . 

(iii.) Deputation from the Queen's University to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 

(iv.) Memorandum on the history of the Queen’s University in its relation to recent 
legislation, . . ... 

(2.) Diagram showing the fluctuations in the numbers of students attending the Colleges of 
the University, ......... 

(3.) The Irish University Question.— A statement by the Annual Committee of the Con- 
vocation of the Queen’s University of Ireland, drawn up by the Direction of 
Convocation, . . . . . . . 


Royal University Graduates’ Association : 

Names of the Council of, (put in by R. W. Leslie, Esq., M.D., Hon. Secretary), . 

Royal University of Ireland : 

Act of Parliament under which the University was established, .... 

Copy of the Charter of, . . . . . ... 

Scheme for the organisation of, as adopted by the Senate, and presented to Parliament 6tli April, 
1881, . . . . . . . . 

Act of Parliament providing funds for, (The Royal University of Ireland Act, 1881), . 

Original Statutes of, as approved by Her late Majesty, and presented to Parliament 6th March, 
1882, .......... 

Statutes of, as amended, and as at present in force, ....:. 

Memorandum presented by the Secretaries of : — 

[a.) Letter from the Secretary of the Commission to the Secretaries of the Royal University, 
(6.) Memorandum from the Secretaries of the Royal University in reply to the foregoing 

(c.) Documents referred to in the foregoing Memorandum : — 

(1.) Board of Examiners of the Royal University, 1901, . . . 

(2.) List of Fellows of the Royal University, . . 

(3.) List of Examiners (who are not Fellows, Medical Fellows, or Junior Fellows) of the 
Royal University, ........ 

(4.) Special Examiners for 1900, ....... 

Documents put in by the Secretaries of : — 

(1.) Return of the attendances of the Members of the Senate at meetings of the Senate 
from the foundation of the University, . . . . . 

(2.) Summary of Annual Receipts and Expenditure of the University to March 31st, 1901, 
Further documents put in by the Secretaries of the Royal University of Ireland : — 

(1.) Letter from the Secretaries of the Royal University of Ireland to the Secretary of the 
Commission, ......... 

(2.) Statement in reference to certain documents containing criticisms on the Royal Uni- 
versity Examinations, which have been published as evidence by the Commission, 
(3.) Documents in reference to the Medical Examinations of the University : — 

(a.) Report on the Final Examination in Medicine, Surgery, and Midwifery, of the 
Royal University of Ireland, held in October, 1901, by the Visitor, D. C. M'Vail, 
M.B., and the Inspector, Sir George Duffey, M.D., appointed by the General 
Medical Council, ........ 

(6.) Reply of the Senate to the foregoing Report, ..... 

(c.) Observations by the Visitor (Dr. M’Vail, of Glasgow, a member of the General 
Medical Council), made at the meeting of the General Medical Council when the 
foregoing Report was under consideration, ..... 

Returns with reference to candidates entering for Examinations of : — 

(1.) Male students (total number who presented themselves for Examinations in Arts, 
Medicine, Law, and Engineering, also the number who passed, &c.), . 

(2.) Women students (total number who presented themselves for Examinations in- Arts, 
Medicine, and Law, also the number who passed &c.), . 

(3.) Students who passed Examinations in the Faculty of Arts, by “ Private Study ” or 
“ Private Tuition,” ........ 

Return as to the Expenditure by the Commissioners' of Public Works on, . . 

Documents put in by William A. M’Keown, Esq., M.D., Member of the Senate of the Royal 
University : — 

(1.) Statistical Statement for the Royal Commission with special relation to the Royal 
University, 


(2.) Table showing the constitution of the Senate of the Royal University, 

(3.) Statement with reference to Extern Examiners, prepared by Dr M’Keown for the i„ 
formation of the Senate of the Royal University of Ireland, and dated 9th December, 
1899, ........ 

(4.) Letter from Dr. M’Keown to supplement his oral evidence, 

(6.) Letter to the Secretary of the Royal Commission with reference to the proper 
application of Bursaries, ........ 

(6.) Suggestions for a scheme of government of the University, 

Correspondence with the Clerk of Convocation of the Royal University, 

Returns with reference to the number of students who passed the Examinations of, during the 
period 1891-1900, from the Queen’s Colleges, University College, and Catholic University 
School of Medicine, and Magee College, Londonderry, ..... 

Tables showing the successes gained at the Examinations of, by Women students educated at 
Women’s Colleges, (put in by Mrs. Byers, Principal, Victoria College, Belfast), 

Letters with reference to the Regulations and Courses of, (put in by Albert L. Meissner, Esq., 
Ph.D., Professor of Modern Languages, Queen’s College, Belfast), .... 

Return for the years 1899-1901, inclusive, of all the students who obtained distinctions at entrance 
into, (1) Trinity College, (2) the Royal University, (put in by the Right Hon. Lord Justice 
FitzGibbon, LL.D.), 

Resolution adopted by the Senate of, on 21st February, 1901, with reference to the appointment 
of a Royal Commission of Inquiry. . . . . 
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Return showing the proportion of cost to the State, of the Science and Art Institutions of the 
Uepartment of Agriculture and Technical Instruction (put in by T. P. Gill, Esq., Secretary, 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland), 

- Mmu *f of * l, e Committee of Council on Education in Scotland (24th August, 1900) providing for 
the administration and distribution, of Grants for Science and Art Instruction in Scotland 
(put m by K. Blair, Esq. B.Sc., Assistant Secretary in respect of Technical Instruction, of 
the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland), 

Estimate of the cost of erecting and equipping a College of Science (put in by W. Garnett, Esq., 
T ic£ r °n ary ° f ^ Technical Education Board of the London County Council), 

Letter from J. P. O Reilly, Esq., formerly Professor of Mineralogy and of Mining at the Royal 
College of Science for Ireland— The teaching of Mineralogy in Ireland, 

St. Mary's University College, Dublin: 

List of distinctions gained by students of, (put in by Miss Mary Hayden, M.A.), 


Technical Education : 

Documents ^putjn^byJ.^H. Reynolds, Esq., Director of the Municipal School of Technology, 

(1.) Return prepared for the Association of Technical Institutions with reference to the 
attendance of students at Technological courses, 

(2.) Report of the Sub-Committee appointed to consider the question of the organisation of 
the Municipal Techmcal School of Manchester, 

(3.) Memorandum showing the equipment of the Mechanical Engineering Department of 
the Manchester Municipal School of Technology, . . . * . ' 

(4.) Notes on the Physics and Electrical Engineering equipment of the Manchester Muni- 
cipal School of Technology, 

(5.) Report bv Mr J. H. Reynolds on his visit to the Paris Centennial Exhibition, ! .' 

(b.) Extract from the proceedings of the Technical Instruction Committee of Manchester 
ski T> anUa ,'- V ’ i 8 .® 6, r „ R ? por ‘ as to tlle relations which should subsist between the 
m kl , school Board and the Technical Instruction Committee in Manchester, 

Table of existing Irish Trades likely to be benefited by the extension of Technical Instruction 
ta’SSj; ■ S "" l " y ‘°. lh8 -< Don.- 

Notewith reference totbe^teachiiig^taff in the Technische Hochschule at Berlin (put 


Walter Noel Hartley, Esq., F.R.S.), 


a by 


Theological Colleges : 

Report of a Committee of the University of Wales on, (put in by H. R. Reichel, Esq., M.A , 
Principal of the University College of North Wales), . . . ? . 

Trinity College, Dublin : 

^* ; at‘®‘*^ o ^' a ‘e™^t f or Uie Royal Commission, with special relation to. (put in by William A. 

The ® f^K trinity College, being an article reprinted from the Church of 

Sty CoUege°yubfin) arCh ’ 9 ° 2 ’ (PUt “ by ^ nthon y Tr aill, Esq., LL.D., Senior FeUow of 

^“trancefrtoS T° f iP T <he stu ' !ents who obtained distinctions at en- 

tiance into, (put in by the Right Hon. Lord Justice FitzGibbon, LL.D.), 

Pamphlet on the rel^ions between tlie University of Dublin and Trinity College', Dublin, by Hi; 
Grace the Most Rev. William J. Walsli, Archbishop of Dublin, . . . . 


IT 

University College, Dublin : 

Documents put in by Rev. William Delany, S.J., LL.D., President 
(1.) Letter to the Secretary of the Commission, 

Tables referred to in the foregoing letter, 

(2.) Further letter to the Secretary of the Commission, 

Table referred to in the foregoing letter, 

<3. If ** ,&<“ Jbe Rev. William Dd.ny, S.3., LL.D., to suppl.mit hi. oral evidence, 

(4.) List of the staff, (1901-2), of the College, 

(6.) TaMe shoving the number, of students at the College (sekon 190 1-2), classified ^cording 

j®' j t e . c .‘ 1 ! ro f“' s ‘ °f the College, for the session 1901-2, 

7. Syllabus of Pubfic Lectures delivered at the College during the ^ion l'901-2, .' 

(o.| Ei st of afternoon Lectures delivered at the College in 1902, 

University Education : 

^upy of .Declaration of the Catholic Laity of Ireland on the subject of University Education 
m that country, lately laid .before the Prime Minister,” and ordered by the House of Com- 
mons to be printed, 30th March 1870, 

Copy of “ Declaration of the Catholic Laity of 'ireland'on the'subject of University Education 
presented to the Lord Lieutenant and the Chief Secretary for Ireland,” and ordered b V the 
House of Commons to be printed, 18th February, 1897, . . . 
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by .,h,Mo,t K e T . John Healy, D D Lord Binh.p o< Clonf.r,, 
being an article reprinted from the Dublin Review of January, 1890, - • • 

Memorandum put in by the Most Rev. Dr. O’Dwyer, Lord Bishop of Limerick, to supplement his 

Memoranda with reference to the proposed University and College (put in by the Most Rev. Dr. 

O’Dwyer, Lord Bishop of Limerick), . . • 

The Universities Question as affecting Catholics m Lngla 
(1.) Memorandum addressed to the English Bishops, 

Appendix to the foregoing Memorandum, . - • , . , , , . , . 

(2.) A list of the signatories to the Petition on the Universities Question addressed to the 

Statement on ' the* Irish' University Question by the Committee on Higher Education of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland (put in by Rev. Professoi R. H. 

Bill for ^University Education in Ireland brought in by the Right Hon. O’Conor Don, in 1879, 
Pamph^rim^he 6 Umversity Education Question in Ireland (put in by William Whitia, Esq. 

LcttXom Edmund Dease, Esq., D.L., Member of the Senate of the Royal University °f Ireland, 
published in the Spectator of 31st December, 1898 (put in by Sir Christopher Nixon, MD ) . 
Statements of the Roman Catholic Hierarchy with regard to, referred to in the Minutes of Evi- 

(1.) Resolutions, October, 1871, 

'(2.) Resolutions, October, 1885, 

(3.) Resolutions, July, 1889, 

(4.) Statement, ( October, 1896, 

(5.) Statement, June, 1897, • • .. _. „ 

btatistica a " D f University Education in Belgium during the triennial period 


ffi-lgOoNput in by M° Alfred Nerincx, Ph.B., LL.D., D.Polit.Sc., Professor of Con 

Reporte^'oi^H^ Majesty s^cprMimtatives abroad on the provision made in Foreign Countries 
for the University Education of Roman Catholics, • . . 

Paners relating to the University Education of Roman Catholics in certain Colonies, _. . 

Report of an Advisory Committee appointed in connection with the promotion of the Umversity 

Lelte fro“hf h Ew. N. M‘Auley Browi D.D, » Member of tto Sen.teof tie Royal tlniv.r.ity 

Memorial^om’ certain Bom.a CatboHo law Student, o'f fir. Royal Dmymty of Maud, . 
Resolution adopted by the Grand Orange Lodge of Ireland qn 11th December, 1901, with 

Extr^from Tile Times of December’27, 1901-The' Catholic University scheme in Austria 
put in^y the Right Hon. Thomas Sinclair, P.C., D.L., D.Litt., President of the Belfast 

Inaugumr^ddres^im'th^^rish' University Question, delivered’ at the opening of the Catholic 

Cluh Belfast (put in by Alexander Dempsey, Esq., M.D.), • • • • , ; 

Letter to the Belfast News- Letter, dated 10th February, 1899, with reference to the establishment 
faUnivemity in Belfast (put in by the Rev. Thomas Walker, M.A., Professor of Hebrew in 
he Presbyterian General Assembly’s College, Belfast), . ' ,, ,' 

Documents put in by Joseph P. Pye, Esq., M.D., Professor of Anatomy and Physiology, Queens 
College, Galway : — . 

(1.) Extracts from a pamphlet on Irish University Education, . . . • 

AP (i!) n Stateme t nt wttli'refefence to the clauses of the University Education (Ireland) Act, 
1879, prepared by the Annual Committee of Convocation of the Queen s Um- 
versity, . ■ • • 

(ii.) Extracts from a lecture on “ University Life, 

(iii.) University Statistics, . 

(iv ) Notes on German Universities, . . • _ r , ‘ ..v 

C2 1 Letter to Mr. Frank Lydon, a Member of the Galway Urban District Council, with 
^ ’ reference to the introduction of a representative element into the educational system, 


the University of London, to the total number of 
'studen ts fnUidv^rsfty College, "London, and Owens College, Manchester, r^Pectiveljr (put 


Table showing the proportion of passes ii 


bv Marcus Hartog, Usq., D Sc., Professor of Natural History, Queen s College, Cork), 
Resolution of the Cork Medical and Surgical Association with reference to, . 

Resolution of the Cork County Council with reference to, 

Resolution of the County Borough of Cork with reference to, . . • 

Resolution of the Cork Incorporated Chamber of Commerce and Shipping with reference to, . 
Tables showing the number of persons admitted to the Irish Bar since the year 1851 (put in by 
the Right Hon. Lprd Justice FitzGibbon, LL.D.), . • „ • , , ' ' 

Letter from His Grace the Most Rev. William J. Walsh, Archbishop of Dublin, to the Secretary 

of the Commission in reply to an invitation to give Evidence, • • . • , , • 

Statement of certain Roman Catholic Laymen with reference to Umversity Education m Ireland, 
Documents put in by the Honorary Secretaries to the Committee of Catholic Laymen m 
connection with the “Statement of certain Roman Catholic Laymen with reference to 
University Education in Ireland, . . • • • . • . „ ’ „ . ' 

Memorandum ” on University Education in Ireland (put in by H. R. Reichel, Esq., M.A., 
Principal of the University College of North Wales), • • • • _ • 

Memorandum on University Education in Ireland (put in by L. M. Bonaparte- Wyse, Esq., D. .) . 
Memorandum on University Education in Ireland (put m by E. Thompson, Esq., M.P.), 
Memorandum with reference to (put in by Thomas Laffan, Esq., MR.O.P., Uasnel), . • 

Memorial put in by the Executive Committee of the Congregational Umon of Ireland with 
reference to, . • • • • 

Resolution adopted by the Dublin County Council with reference to, . . • ■ 
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University Education — continued. 

Resolution adopted by the County Borough Council of Limerick; with reference to. 

Declaration of certain Catholic Graduates and Students belonging to the Queen’s University 
and the Royal University of Ireland, and other Catholics, with reference to, (forwarded 
by Mr. F. Hugh O’Donnell, M.A.), ....... 

Declaration of certain Irishmen, resident in London, with reference to, (forwarded bv Mr. M. 

F. Ryan, L.R.C.P. and S.), . . . . ... 

Correspondence with the Secretaries of the “ London Catholic Committee,” with reference to, . 
Statement forwarded on behalf of the Executive of the Irish National Teachers’ Organization by 
Terence Clarke, Esq., LL.D., Central Secretary, . . . . . 

Memorandum by Mr. Wilfrid Ward, on some aspects of the Religious Difficulty, 


w 

Women, Higher Education of : 

Documents put in by Miss Alice Oldham, B.A., Hon. Secretary, Central Association of Irish School- 
mistresses : — 

(1.) Return with reference to Women Students in Arts, Royal University of Ireland, 

(2.) Return with reference to the B.A. and M.A. Degrees taken by Women in the Royal 
University of Ireland in the year 1900, . . . . 

(3.) Memorial of the Central Association of Irish Schoolmistresses and others, addressed to the 
Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, in 1892, ....... 

(4.) Memorial addressed in 1896, to the Right Hon. Gerald Balfour, M.P., . 

(5.) Memorial addressed to the Standing Committee of the Royal University of Ireland, in 
the year 1895, by the Central Association of Irish Schoolmistresses and others, 

(6.) Memorial addressed to the Standing Committee of the Royal University of Ireland, in 
the year 1899, by the Central Association of Irish Schoolmistresses and others, 

(7.) Memorial presented at the Tercentenary of Dublin University, June, 1892, 

(8.) Replies to queries respecting the facilities for Higher Education afforded to Women in 
Universities in England and Scotland, ...... 

Further documents put in by Miss Alice Oldham, B.A., on behalf of the Central Association of 
Irish Schoolmistresses and other Ladies interested in Education : — 

(1.) Letter from Miss Alice Oldham, B.A., . . . . . . . 

(2.) Statement referred to in the foregoing letter, . . . . . . I 

(3.) Appendix to the foregoing statement, . 

Table showing the successes gained at the Examinations of the Royal University of Ireland by ! 
Women students educated at Women’s Colleges (put in by Mrs. Byers, Principal, Victoria | 
College, Belfast), 

List of distinctions gained by students of St, Mary’s University College, Dublin (put in by Miss 
Mary Hayden, M.A. ), . 

Tables showing the passes and distinctions gained by students of the Institute of Loreto Nuns 
at the Royal University of Ireland (put in by Janies Macken, Esq., B.A.), 

Documents put in by Miss M'Elderry and Miss O’Farrelly, on behalf of the Irish Association of 
Women Graduates and Candidate Graduates : — 

(1.) Names of Office Beard's and Committee of the Irish Association of Women Graduates 
and Candidate Graduates, ........ 

(2.) Statement of the views of the Irish Association of Women Graduates and Candidate 
Graduates, ......... 

(3.) Letter from the United States Commissioner of Education, with reference to Co- 
education in American Universities and Colleges, ..... 

Memorial to the Royal Commission (put in by the Northern Women Graduates’ Association), 
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